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INTEODUCTION. 

In accordance with the object I have proposed to myselft 
and which, as far as my ovm powers and the present statie 
of science permit, I have regarded as not imattainable, I 
have, in the preceding volumes of Cosmos, considered Nature 
in a twofold point of view. In the first place, I have 
endeavoured to present her in the pure objectiveness of 
external phenomena; and, secondly, as the reflection of 
the image impressed by the senses upon the inner man, that 
is, upon his ideas and feelings. 

The external world of phenomena has been delineated under 
the scientific form of a general picture of nature in her two 
great spheres, the uranological and the telluric or terrestrial 
This delineation begins with the stars, which glimmer amidst 
nebulae in the remotest realms of space, and passing from our 
planetary system to the vegetable covering of the earth, 
descends to the minutest organisms which float in the atmo- 
sphere, and are invisible to the naked eye. In order to give due 
prominence to the consideration of the existence of one 
common bond encircling the whole organic world, of the control 
of eternal laws, and of the causal connexion, as far as yet 
known to us, of whole groups of phenomena, it was necessary 
to avoid the accumulation of isolated facts. This precaution 

TOL. III. B 



2 COSMOS. 

seemed especially requisite where, in addition to the dynamic 
action of moving forces, the powerful influence of a specific 
difference of matter manifests itself in the terrestrial por- 
tion of the universe. The problems presented to us in the 
sidereal, or uranological, sphere of the Cosmos, are, consi- 
dering their nature, in as far as they admit of being ob- 
served, of extraordinary simplicity, and capable, by means 
of the attractive force of matter and the quantity of its mass, 
of being submitted to exact calculation in accordance with the 
theory of motion. If, as I believe, we are justified in regard- 
ing the revolving meteor-asteroids (aerolites) as portions of our 
planetary system, their fall upon the earth constitutes the sole 
means by which we are brought in contact with cosmical sub- 
stances of a recognisable heterogeneity.* I here refer to the 
cause which has hitherto rendered terrestrial phenomena 
less amenable to the rules of mathematical deduction than 
those mutually disturbing and re-adjusting movements of the 
cosmical bodies, in which the fundamental force of homo- 
geneous matter is alone manifested. 

I have endeavoured, in my delineation of the earth, to arrange 
natural phenomena in such a manner a« to indicate their causal 
connexion. In describing our terrestrial sphere^ I have consi- 
dered its form, mean density, electro-magnetic currents^ the 
processes of polar light, and the gradations according to which 
heat increases with the increase of depth. The reactioB of 
the planet's interior on its outer crust implies the existence of 
volcanic activity ; of more or less contracted circles of waves of 
commotion (earthquake waves), and their effects, which are not 
always purely dynamic; and of the eruptions of gas, of mud, 
and of tiiermal springs. The upheaval of fire-erupting moun- 
tains must be regarded as the highest demonstration of the 
inner terrestrial forces. We have therefore depicted volcanoes, 
both central and chain formations, as generative no less than as 

* Cosmos, vol. i, pp. 45-47, 125, 
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defitructiTe a^cuts, and as eonstantly forming before our eyes 
for the most part periodic rocks (rocks of eruption); we 
have likewise shown in contrast with this formation how sedi- 
mentary rocks are in the course of precipitation from fluids^ 
which hold their minutest particles in solution or suspension. 
Such a comparison of matter still in the act of deyelopment 
and solidification with that already consolidated in the form 
of strata of the earth's crust, leads us to the distinction of 
geognostie epochs, and to a more certain determination of the 
chronological succession of those formations in which lie 
entombed extinct genera of animals and plants — ^the fauna 
and flora of a former world, whose ages are revealed by the 
order in which they occur. The origin, transformation, 
aaid upheaval c^ terrestrial strata, exert, at certain epochs, an 
altemating action on all the special characteristics of the 
physical configuration of the earth's siurfaee; influencing 
the distribution of fluids and solids, and the extension and 
articulation of continental masses in a horizontal and vertical 
direction. On these relations depend the thermal conditions 
of oceanic currents, the meteorological processes in the aerial 
investment of our planet, and the typical and geographical dis- 
tribution of organic forms. Such a reference to the arrangement 
of telluric phenomena presented in the picture of nature, 
will, I think, suffice to show that the juxtaposition of great, 
az^ apparently complicated, results of observation, facilitates 
our insight into their causal connection. Our impressions of 
nature will, however, be essentially weakened, if the picture 
fail in warmth of colour by the too great accumulation of 
minor details. 

In a carefully-sketched representation of the phenomena 
of the material world, completeness in the enumeration of 
individual features has not been deemed essential, neillher 
does it seem desirable in the delineation of the reflex 
of external nature on the inner man. Here it was 

b2 



4 COSMOS. 

necessary to observe even stricter limits. The boundless 
domain of the world of thought, enriched for thousands of 
years by the vigorous force of intellectual activity, exhibits, 
fimong different races of men, and in different stages of 
civilization, sometimes a joyous, sometimes a melancholy tone 
of mind ;' sometimes a delicate appreciation of the beautifiil, 
sometimes an apathetic insensibility. The mind of man is 
first led to adore the forces of nature and certain objects of 
the material world ; at a later period it yields to religious 
impulses of a higher and purely spiritual character.' The 
inner reflex of the outer world exerts the most varied 
influence on the mysterious process of the formation of 
language,^ in which the original corporeal tendencies, as .well 
as the impressions of surrounding nature, act as powerful 
concurring elements. Man elaborates within himself the 
materials presented to him by the senses, and the products 
of this spiritual labour belong as essentially to the domain of 
the Cosmos as do the phenomena of the external world. 

As a reflected image of Nature, influenced by the crea- 
tions of excited imagination, cannot retain its truthful purity, 
there has arisen besides the actual and external world, an 
ideal and internal world, full of fantastic, and partly sym- 
bolical myths, heightened by the introduction of fabulous 
animal forms, whose several parts are derived from the 
organisms of the present world, and sometimes even from the 
relics of extinct species.* Mar\'ellous flowers and trees spring 
from this m3rthic soil, as the giant ash of the Edda-Songs, 

' Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 3-5 ; vol. ii. pp. 376 and 456. 
3 Ibid,, vol. ii. pp. 392-396, and 411-415. 

* Ibid,, vol. i. pp. 366-369 ; vol. ii. pp. 473-473. 

* M. von Olfer's Ueberreste vorweltlicher Riesenthiere in 
Beziehung auf Ostasiaiische Sagen in the Abh, der Berl. Akad,, 
1832, s. 51. On the opinion advanced by Empedocles 
regarding the cause of the extinction of the earliest animal 
'forms, see Hegel's Geschichte der Philosophie^ bd. ii. s. 344. 
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the world-tree, Yggdrasil, whose branches tower above the 
heavens, while one of its triple roots penetrates to the 
" foaming cauldron springs" of the lower world,* Thus the 
cloud-region of physical myths is filled with pleasing or 
with fearful forms, according to the diversity of character 
in nations and climates ; and these forms are preserved for 
centuries in the intellectual domain of successive generations. 
If the present work does not fully bear out its title, the 
{^doption of which. I have myself designated as bold and 
inconsiderate, the charge of incompleteness applies especially 
to that portion of the Cosmos which treats of spiritual Hfe; 
that is, the image reflepted by external nature on the inner 
world of thought and feeling. In this portion of my work 
I have contented myself with dwelling more especially upon 
those objects which lie in the direction of long-cherished 
studies; on the manifestation of a more or less Hvely appre- 
ciation of nature in classical antiquity and in modem times ; 
on the fragments of poetical descriptions of nature, the 
colouring of which has been so essentially influenced by indi- 
viduality of national character, and the religious monotheistic 
view of creation; on the fascinating charm of landscape- 
painting ; and on the history of the contemplation of the physi- 
cal universe, that is, the history of the recognition of the uni- 
verse as a whole, and of the unity of phenomena, — ^a recognition 
gradually developed during the course of two thousand years. 
In a work of so comprehensive a character, the object of 
which is to give a scientific, and at the same time an animated 
description of nature, a first imperfect attempt must rather 
lay claim to the merit of inciting than to that of satisfying 

• See, for the world-tree Yggdrasil, and the rushing (foam- 
ing) cauldron-spring Hvergelmir, the Deutsche Mythologie 
of Jacob Grimm, 1844, s. 530, 756; also ^oXHeX^B Northern* 
Antiquities, (Bohn's edition), 1847, pp. 410, 489, and 492 
and frontispiece to ditto. 
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inquiry. A Book of Nature^ worthy of its exalted title, can 
neyer be accomplished until the physical sciences, notwitii- 
standing their inherent imperfectibility, shall, by their gradual 
development and extension, haye attained a higher degree Oa. 
adrancement, and until we shall have gained a more extended 
knowledge of the two grand divisions of the Cosmos, — ^the 
external world, as made perceptible to us by the senses; 
and the inner, reflected intellectual world. 

I think I have here sufficiently indicated the reasons 
which determined me not to give greater extension to the 
general picture of nature. It remains for this third and last 
volume of my Comios^ to supply much that is wanting in the 
previous portions of the work, and to present those results 
of observation on which the present condition of scientific 
opinion is especially grounded. I shall here follow a similar 
mode of arrangement to that previously adopted, for the 
reasons which I have advanced, in the delineation of nature. 
But before entering upon the individual facts on which special 
departm^its of science are based, I would fain offer a few 
more general explanatory observations. The unexpected 
indulgence with which my undertaking has been received by 
a large portion of the public, both at home and abroad, 
renders it doubly imperative that I should once more define, 
as distinctly as possible, the fimdamental ideas on which the 
whole work is based, and say something in regard to those 
demands which I have not even attempted to satisfy, because, 
according to my view of empirical — ». c, experimental — 
science, they did not admit of beii^ satisfied. These explana- 
tory observations involuntarily associate themselves with his- 
torical recollections of the earlier attempts made to discover 
the one imiversal idea to which all phenomena, in their causal 
connection, might be reduced, as to a sole principle. 

The fundamental principle'^ of my work on the Cosmos, as 

"^ Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 28-31, and 51-60. 
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esuiacimted by lae more than twenty years »^, in the French 
and German lectures I ga^e at Paris and Berlin, compre- 
hended the endeavour to combine all cosmical phenomena 
in one sole picture of nature ; to show in what manner the 
common conditions, that is to say, the great laws, by which 
individual groups of these phenomena are governed, have 
been rooognised ; and what course has been pursued in ascend- 
ing from these laws to the discoveay of their causal con* 
nexion. Such an attempt to comprehend the plan of the 
imiverse — ^the order of nature — most begin with a genera- 
lization of particular &cts, and a knowledge of the con- 
ditions imder which physical changes regularly and pmodi- 
cally manifest themselves; and must conduct to the thoughtful 
consideration of the results yielded by empirical observation, 
but not to ^ a contemplation of the universe based on specu- 
lative deductions and development of thought alone, or to a 
theory of absolute unity independent of experience.' ' We are, 
I here repeat, far distant from the period when it was thought 
possible to concentrate all sensuous perceptions into the 
imity of one sole idea of nature« The true path was indicated 
upwards of a century before Lord Bacon's time, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in these few words : " Cominciare dall' esperienza 
e per mezzo di questa scoprime la ragione ."' — " Commence 
by experience, and by means of this discover the reason«" In 
many groups of phenomena we must still content ourselves 
•with the recognition of empirical laws; but the highest and 
more rarely attained aim of all natural inquiry must ever be 
the discovery of their causal connexion.^ The most satisfactory 

• Op. cit. vol. ii. p. 661. 

• In the Introductory Observations, in Cosmos, v. i. p. 30, 
it should not have been generally stated that ** the ultimate 
object of the experimental sciences is to discover laws, and to 
trace their progressive generalization." The clause "in 
many kinds of phenomena," should have been added. The 
caution with which I have expressed myself in the 2nd 
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and distinct evidence will always appear where the laws, 
of phenomena admit of being referred to mathematical prin* 
ciples of explanation. Physical cosmography constitutes 
merely in some of its parts a cosmology. The two expres- 
sions cannot yet be regarded as identical. The great and 
solemn spirit that pervades the intellectual labour, of which 
the limits are here defined, arises from the sublime conscious» 
ness of striving towards the infinite, and of grasping all that is 
revealed to us amid the boimdless and inexhaustible fulness 
of creation, development, and being. 

This active striving which has existed in all ages, must 
frequently and under various forms, have deluded men into the 
idea, that they had reached the goal, and discovered the prin- 
ciple which could explain all that is variable in the organic . 

vol. of this work (p. 694), on the relation borne by Newton 
to Kepler, cannot, I think, leave a doubt that I clearly 
distinguish between the discovery and interpretation of 
natural laws, i, «., the explanation of phenomena. I there 
said of Kepler: ^^The rich abundance of accurate observations 
fiunished by Tycho Brahe, the zealous opponent of the 
Copernican system, laid the foundation for the discoverv 
of those eternal laws of the planetary movements which 
prepared imperishable renown for the name of Kepler, and 
which, interpreted by Newton, and proved to be theoretically 
and necessarily true, have been transferred into the bright 
and glorious domain of thought, as the intellectual recognition 
of nature." Of Newton, I said (p. 736): "We close it 
(jthe great epoch of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and Leibnitz,] 
with the figure of the earth as it was then recognized from 
theoretical conclusions. Newton was enabled to give an 
explanation of the system of the universe, because he suc- 
ceeded in discovering the force from whose action the laws 
of Kepler necessarily result." Compare on this subject (*' On 
Laws and Causes") the admirable remarks in Sir John Hers- 
chel's address at the fifteenth meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Cambridge, 1845, p. xlii.; and Edinh, Rev. vol. 87> 
1848, pp. 180-183. 
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world, and all the phenomena revealed to uß by sensuous 
perception. After men had for a long time, in accordance 
with the earliest ideas of the Hellenic people, venerated the 
agency of spirits, embodied in human forms,^^ in the creative, 
changing, and destructive processes of nature ; the germ of a 
scientific contemplation developed itself in the physiological 
fancies of the Ionic school. The first principle of the origin 
of things, the first principle of all phenomena, was referred 
to two causes**— either to concrete material principles, the so- 
called elements of Nature, or to processes of rarefaction and 
condensation, sometimes in accordance with mechanical, some- 
times with djmamic views. The hypothesis of four or five 
materially difiering elements, which was probably of Indian 
origin, has continued from the sera of the didactic poem of 
Empedocles, down to the most recent times, to imbue all opi- 
nions on natural philosophy — a primeval evidence and monu- 
ment of the tendency of the human mind to seek a generaliza- 
tion and simplification of ideas, not only with reference to 
the forces, but also to the qualitative nature of piatter. 

In the latter period of the development of the Ionic phy- 
siology, Anaxagoras of ClazomenaB advanced from the pos- 
tulate of simply dynamic forces of matter, to the idea of a 
spirit independent of all matter, uniting and distributing the 

*° In the memorable passage {Metaph, xii. 8. p. 1074, 
Bekker.) in which Aristotle speaks of " the relics of an earlier 
acquired and subsequently lost wisdom," he refers with extra- 
ordinary freedom and significance to the veneration of phy- 
sical forces, and of gods in human forms: ** much,'' says 
he, " has been mythically added for the perstuision of the 
multitude, as also on account of the laws and for other useful 
ends." 

^^ The important difierence in these philosophical direc- 
tions rpoTToiy is clearly indicated in Arist. Phys. Auscult. 
1. 4, p. 187, Beide. (Compare Brandisin the Rhein, Museum 
für Philologie, Jahrg. iii. s. 105.) 
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homogeneous particles of wbieh matter is composed. Hie 
world-arranging Intelligence (povs) controls the conbkmottsly 
progressing formation of the world, and is the primary source 
of all motion, and therefore of all physical phenomena. Anax- 
agoras explains the apparent movement of the heavenly bodies 
from east to west by the assumption of a centrifugal force,** 
on the intermission of which, as we have already observed, 
the fall of meteoric stones ensues. This hypothesis indicates 
the origin of those theories of rotatory motion which more 
than two thousand years afterwards attained consider- 
able cosmical importance from the labours of Descartes, 
Huygens, and Hooke. It would be foreign to the present 
work, to discuss whether the world-arranging Intelligence of 
the philosopher of Clazomensß indicates" the godhead itself, or 
the mere pantheistic notion of a spiritual principle animating 
all nature. 

In striking contrast with these two divisions of the Ionic 
school, is the mathematical symbolism of the Pythagoreans, 
which in like manner embraced the whole imiverse. Here, 
in the world of physical phenomena cognizable by the senses, 
the attention is solely directed to that which is normal in 
configuration (the five elementary forms), to the ideas of 

" Cosmosy vol. i. pp. 122, 123, (note), and vol. ii. p. 690 
(and note). Simplicius, in a remarkable passage, p. 491, 
most distinctly contrasts the centripetal with the centrifugal 
force. He there says, " the heavenly bodies do not fall in 
consequence of the centrifugal force being superior to the 
inherent falling force of bodies and to their downward ten- 
dency." Hence, Plutarch in his work, De facte inorheLunce^ 
p 923, compares the moon, in consequence of its not falling 
to the earth, to ** a stone in a sling." For the actual signifi- 
cation of the ntpix^priais of Anaxagoras. compare Schaubach in 
Anaxag, Clazam, Fragm. 1827, pp. 107-109. 

" Schaubach, Op. cit pp. 151-156, and 185-189. Plants 
are likewise said to be animated by the intelligence, yovr; 
Aristot. de Plant, i. p. 815, Bekk. 
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liumbers, measure, harmony, and contrarieties. lliingB are 
reflected in numbers which are, as it were, an imitative repre- 
sentation (fitfwy<r«) of them. The boundless capacity for repe* 
tition, and the illimitabüity of numbers, is typical of the cha- 
racter of eternity and of the infinitude of nature. The essence 
of things may be recognised in the form of numerical rela- 
tions: their alterations and metamorphoses as numerical 
combinations. Plato, in his Physics, attempted to refer the 
nature of all substances in the universe, and their different 
stages of metamorphosis, to corporeal forms, and these again 
to the simplest triangular plane figures.^^ But in reference 
to ultimate principles (the elements, as it were, of the 
elements), Plato exclaims, with modest diffidence, ''God 
alone, and those whom he loves among men, know what 
they are." Such a mathematical mode of treating physical 
phenomena, together with the development of the atomic 
theory, and the philosophy of measure and harmony, have 
long obstructed the development of the physical sciences, and 
misled fanciful inquirers into devious tracks, as is shown in 
the history of the physical contemplation of the universe. 
" There dwells a captivating charm, celebrated by all anti- 
quity, in the simple relations of time and space, as manifested 
in tones, numbers, and lines."" 

The idea of the harmonious government of the imiverse 
reveals itself in a distinct and exalted tone throughout the 
>vritings of Aristotle. All the phenomena of nature are de- 
picted in the Physical Lectures {Aitscultationes Physicce) as 
moving, vital agents of one general cosmical force. Heaven and 

" Compare on this portion of Plato's mathematical physics, 
Böckh De platonico syst ccelestium glohorum, 1810 et 1811; 
Martin, EttJtdes sur le Timie^ tom. ii. pp. 234-242; and 
Brandis in the Geschichte der Griechisch- Römischen Philo^ 
Sophie, Th. ii. Abth. i. 1844, § 375. 

" Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 736, note; compare also Gruppe 
Üeher die Fragmen,te des Archytas, 1840, s. 33. 
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nature, (the telluric sphere of phenomena,) depend upon the 
"unmoved motus of the universe." ^ The " ordainer" and the 
ultimate cause of all sensuous changes must be regarded as 
something non-sensuous and distinct from all matter.^^ Unity 
in the different expressions of material force is raised to the 
rank of a main principle, and these expressions of force are 
themselves always reduced to motions. Thus we find abready 
in "the book of the soul"" the germ of the undulatory 
theory of light. The sensation of sight is occasioned by a 
vibration — a movement of the medium between the eye and 
the object seen — ^and not by emissions from the object or 
the eye. Hearing is compared with sight, as sound is like- 
wise a consequence of the vibration of the air. 

Aristotle, while he teaches men to investigate generaKties 
in the particulars of perceptible unities, by the force of 
reflective reason, always includes the whole of nature, and 

" Aristot. Polit, vii. 4, p. 1326, and Meiaph. xii. 7, p. 
1072, 10 Bekk. and xii. 10, p. 1074-5. The pseudo- 
AristoteHan work de Mundo, which Osann ascribed to Chry- 
sippus (see Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 380) also contains (cap. 6, 
p., 397) a very eloquent passage on the world-orderer and 
world-sustainer. 

" The proofs are collected in Ritter, History of Philosophy 
(Bohn, 1838-46), Vol. 3, p. 180 et seq. 

^ Compare Aristot. de Anima, ii. 7 pag. 419. In this 
passage the analogy with sound is most distinctly expressed ; 
although in other portions of his writings Aristotle has greatly 
modified his theory of vision. Thus in de Insomniis, cap. 2, 
p. 459, Bekker., we find the following words : — " It is evident 
that sight is no less an active than a passive agent, and that 
vision not only experiences some action from the air (the me- 
dium), but itself also acts upon the medium." He adduces in 
evidence of the truth of this proposition, that a new and very 
pure metallic mirror will, under certain conditions, when 
looked at by a woman, retain on its surface cloudy specks 
that cannot be removed without difficulty. Compare also 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timee de Platon. tom. ii. pp. 159-163. 
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the internal connexion not only of forces, but also of organic 
forms. In his book on the parts (organs) of animals, he clearly 
intimates his belief that throughout all animate beings there 
is a scjale of gradation, in which they ascend from lower 
to higher forms. Nature advances in an uninterrupted pro- 
gressive course of development, from the inanimate or '' ele- 
mentary'' to plants and animals ; and " lastly, to that which, 
though not actually an animal, is yet so nearly allied to one, 
that on the whole there is little difference between them." ^' 
In the transition of formations, '' the gradations are almost 
imperceptible." *• The unity of nature was to the Stagirite 
the great problem of the Cosmos. " In this unity," he 
observes, with singular animation of expression, ^' there is 
nothing unconnected or out of place, as in a bad tragedy."'^ 
The endeavour to reduce all the phenomena of the universe 
to one principle of explanation, is manifest throughout the 
physical works of this profound philosopher and accurate ob- 
server of nature ; but the imperfect condition of science, and 
ignorance of the mode of conducting experiments,».«., of calling 
forth phenomena under definite conditions, prevented the com- 
prehension of the causal connection of even small groups of phy- 
sical processes. All things were reduced to the ever-recurring 

*• Aristot. de partihus Amm»j lib. iv. cap. 5, pag. 681, 
lin. 12. Bekker. 

** Aristot. Hist Anim., lib. ix., cap. 1, pag. 588, lin. 10-24. 
Bekker. When any of the representatives of the four ele- 
ments in the animal kingdom on our globe fail, as for instance 
those which represent the element of the purest fire, the 
intermediate stages may perhaps be found to occur in the 
moon (Biese, Die Phil, des Aristoteles, bd, ii. s. 186). It is 
singular enough, that the Stagirite should seek in another 
placet those intermediate links of the chain of organised 
beings which we find in the extinct animal and vegetable 
forms of an earlier world. 

*^ Aristot. Metaph, lib. xiii. cap. 3, pag. 1090, lin. 20, 
Bekker. 
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contrasts of heat and cold, moisture and dryness, primary density 
and rarefacuon-— even to an evolution of alterations in the or- 
ganic world by a species of inner division (antiperistaais) which 
reminds us of the modem hypothesis of o|^osite polarities and 
the contrasts presented by + and — ." The so-called Solutions 
of the problems only reproduce the same facts in a disguised 
form, and the otherwise vigorous and concise style of the 
Stagirite degenerates in his explanations of meteorological 
<»r optical processes, into a self-comj^ac^it di&s^iess and a 
somewhat Hellenic verbosity. Ab Aristotle's inquiries were 
directed almost exclusively to motion^ and seldom to differ- 
ences in matter, we find the fundamental idea, that all telluric 
natural phenomena are to be ascribed to the impulse of the 
movement of the heavens — the rotation of the celestial sphere 
— constantly recurring, fondly cherished and festered," but 
never declared with absolute distinctness and certainty. 

^ The avTiirepiarains of Aristotle plays an important part in 
all his explanations of meteorological processes ; so also in the 
works de generations et mteritu, Hb. ii. cap. 3^ p. 330 : in the 
Meteorologicisj lib. i. cap. 12, and lib. iiL cap. 3, p« 372, and 
in the Problemts (lib. xiv. cap. 3, lib. viii, no. 9, p. 888, and 
lib. xiv. no. 3, p. 909,) which are at all events based on 
Aristotelian principles. In the ancient polarity hypothesis 
Kar ävTiTreplaraaiv similar conditions attract each oüier, and 
dissimilar ones (+ and ~) repel each another in opposite 
directions. (Compare Ideler, Meteor ol. veterum Grtec, et Rom, 
1832, p. 10.) The opposite conditions instead of being 
destroyed by combining together, rather increase the tension. 
The yfuxpQv increases the o^pfuov ; as inversely " in the for- 
mation of hail the surroimding heat makes the cold body 
still colder as the cloud sinks into warmer strata of air." 
Aristotle explains by his antiperistatic process and the 
polarity of heat, what modem physics have taught us to refer 
to conduction, radiation, evaporation, and changes in the 
capacity of heat. See the able observations of Paul Erman in 
the Ahhandl. der Berliner Akademie auf das Jahr. 1825, s. 128. 

^ " By the movement of the heavenly sphere, all that is 
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Tb« impulse to which I refer, indicate» only &e com* 
munieation of motioa as the caikse of all terrestrial phe- 
nomena. Pantheistic views are excluded; the Ciodhead 
is eoQsidered as the highest ^^oirdering unity, manifested 
in all parts of the universe, defining and determining the 
nature of all formatians, and holding together all things as an 
absolute power.*' ^ The main idea and these teleological 
views are not applied to Üie subcnrdinate processes of inor- 
ganic or elementary nature, but refer specially to the hi^ber 
organizations ^ of the animal and vegetable world. It is 
worthy of notice, that in these theories, the Godhead ss 
attended by a number of astral spiriis, who (as if acquainted 
witk perturbations and the distdbutiQii of masses) main- 
tain the planets in their eternal orbits.^ The stars here 

unstable in natural bodies,, and all terrestrial phenomiena are 
produced." Aristot. Meteor, i. 2, p. 339, and de giener, et 
corrupt, ii. 10, p. 336. 

** Aristot. de Goelo^ lib. i. c. 9, p. 279, lib. ii. c. 3, p. 286 ; 
lib. ii. c. 13, p. 292. Bekker. (Compare Biese, bd. i. s.352-r, 
357.) 

^ Aristot. Phys. Auscult. lib. ii. c. 8, p. 199 ; de Anima, 
lib. iii. c. 12, p. 434 ; de Animal, generat, lib. v. c. 1, p, 778. 
Bekker. 

^ See the passage in Aristot. Meteor, xii. 8, p. 1074, of 
which there is a remarkable elucidation in the Commentary of 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis. The stars are not inanimate bodies 
but must be regarded as active and living beings. (Aristo*. 
de Ccelo, lib. ii. cap. 12, p. 292.) They are the most 
divine of created things ; ra $€i6T€pa t&v <l>av€p€i>v. Aristot. 
de Coelo, lib. i. cap. 9, p. 278, and lib. ii. cap. 1, p. 284.) In the 
small pseudo- Aristotelian work, de Mundo^ which frequency 
breathes a religious spirit in relation to the preserving 
almightiness of God, (cap. 6, p. 400,) the high »ther is also 
called divine, (caip. 2, p. 392^. That which the imaginative 
Kepler caUs moving spirits {animoi motrtcea) in his work, 
Mysterium cosmographicum{cai,p, 20, p. 71) is the distorted idea 
of a force {virttts)^ whose main, seat is ia the smi (anima 
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reveal the image of the divinity in the visible world. 
We do not here refer, as its title might lead to suppose, to 
the little pseudo- Aristotelian work, entitled the " Cosmos," 
undoubtedly a Stoic production. Although it describes the 
heavens and the earth, and oceanic and aerial currents, with 
much truthfulness, and frequently with rhetorical animation 
and picturesque colouring, it shows no tendency to refer 
cosmical phenomena to general physical principles based on 
the properties of matter. 

I have purposely dwelt at length on the most brilliant 
period of the Cosmical views of antiquity, in order to contrast 
the earliest efifbrts made towards the generalization of ideas, 
with the efforts of modem times. In the intellectual movement 
of centuries, whose influence on the extension of Cosmical 
contemplation has been defined in another portion of the 
present work, ■' the close of the thirteenth and the beginning 
of the fourteenth century were specially distinguished ; but 
the Optis majus of Roger Bacon, the Mirror of Nature 
of Vincenzo de Beauvais, the Physical Geography {Liber 
cosmographicus) of Albertus Magnus, the Picture of the 
World {Imago Mund%) of Cardinal Petrus d'Alliaco (Pierre 
d'Ailly) are works, which, however powerfully they may 
have influenced the age in which they were written, do not 
fulfil by their contents the promise of their titles. Among 
the Italian opponents of Aristotle's physics, Bernardino 
^elesio of Cosenza is designated the foimder of a rational 
science of nature. All the phenomena of inert matter are con- 
sidered by him as the effects of two incorporeal principles (agen- 
cies or forces) — ^heatal^d cold. AU forms of organic life — " ani- 

^ — — ~— — — - I - ■-■■-■ — — ■ ■ ■ 

mundt)^ and which is decreased by distance, in accordance 
with the laws of light, and impels the planets in elliptic orbits. 
(Compare Apelt, Epochen der Gesch, der Menschheit, bd. 1, 
«. 274.) 

^ Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 615-625. 
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mated** plants and animals — are the effect of those two ever 
divided forces, of which the one, heat, specially appertains to 
the celestial, and the other, cold, to the terrestrial sphere. 

With yet more unbridled fancy, but with a profound spirit of 
enquiry, Giordano Bruno of Nola attempted to comprehend 
the whole universe« in three works,^ entitled. De la causa 
Princtpio e Uno; Contemplationi circa lo Infinite^ Univerto 
e Mondi innumerahili; and De Minimo et Maximo, In the 
natural philosophy of Telesio, a contemporary of Copemi'- 
cus, we recognise at all events the tendency to reduce the 
changes of matter to two of its fundamental forces, which, 
although '' supposed to act from without," yet resemble the 
fundamental forces of attraction and repulsion in the dyna* 
mic theory of nature of Boscovich and Kant. The cosmical 
views of the philosopher of Nola are purely metaphysical, and 
do not seek the causes of sensuous phenomena in matter 
itself, but treat of " the infinity of space, filled with self-illu- 
mined worlds, of the animated condition of those worlds, and 
of the relations of the highest intelligence — God — ^to the 
universe." 

Scantily endowed with mathematical knowledge, Giordano 
Bruno continued nevertheless to the period of his fearful mar- 
tyrdom^ an enthusiastic admirer of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 

^ Compare the acute and learned commentary on the works * 
of the Philosopher of Nola in the treatise, Jorddno Bruno par 
Christian Bartholm^ss, tom. ii. 1847, pp. 129, 149, and 201. 

" He was burnt at Rome on the 17th of February, 1600, 
pursuant to the sentence ^'ut quam clementissime et 
citra sanguinis efiusionem puniretur." Bruno was imprisoned 
six years in the Piomhi^ at Venice, and two years in the In- 
quisition at Rome. When the sentence of death was an- 
nounced to him, Bruno, calm* and immoved, gave utterance to 
the following noble expression, '< Majori forsitan cmn timore 
sententiam in me fertis quam ego accipiam." When a furtive 
from Italy, in 1580, he taught at Geneva, Lyons, Toulouse, 

VOL. in. c 
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and ^epler. He was contemporary with Galileo, but did 
not live to see ihe invention of the telescope by Hans Lipper* 
shey and Zacharias Jansen, and did not therefore mtness 
the discovery of the " lesser Jupiter world," the phases of 
Venus, and. the nebulas. With bold confidence in what he 
terms the lume intemo^ resume naturale^ altezza dell* inteUetto 
(force of intellect), he indulged in happy conjectures re- 
garding the movement of the fixed stars, the planetary 
nature of comets^ and the deviation firom the spherical form 
observed in the figure of the earth. * Greek antiquity is 
also replete with uranological presentiments of this nature, 
which were realised in later times. 

In the development of thought on cosmical relations, of which 
the main forms and epochs have been already enumerated, Kep- 
ler approached the nearest to a mathematical application of the 
theory of gravitatiiMi, more than seventy-eight years before the 
appearance of Newton's immortal work, Prindpia PhilosophtcB 
Naturalis. For while the eclectic Simplicius only expressed in 
general terms '' that the heavenly bodies were sustained from fall- 
ing in consequence of the centrifugal force being superior to the 
inherent fiilling force of bodies and to the downward traction ;'' 
while Joannes Philoponus, a disciple of Ammonius Hermeas, 



Paris, Oxford, Marburg, Wittenbei^ (which he calls the 
Athens of Germany), Prague, and Helmstedt, where, in 1589, 
he con^)leted the scientific instruction of Duke Henry Julius 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbütte]. Barthohn^ss, tom. i. pp. 167 
-178. He also taught at Padua subsequently to 1592. 

^ Bartholmdss, tom. ii. pp. 219, 232, 370. Bruno carefiilly 
collected all the separate observations made on the celestial 
phenomenon of the sudden appearance, in 1572, of a new star 
in Cassiopeia. Much discussion has been directed in modem 
times to the relation existing between Bruno, his two 
Calabrian fellow- ooimtrymen, Bernardino Telesio and Thomas 
Campanella, and the platonic cardinal, Nicolaus Krebs of 
Cusa; see Cosmos, p. 691, note. 
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ascribed the movement of tlie celestial bodies to " a primitive 
impulse, and tbe continued tendency to fall ; " and while, 
as we have already observed, Copernicus defined only the 
general id/sa of gravitation, as it acts in the sun, as the centre of 
the planetary world, in the earth and in th6 moon, using these 
memorable words, " Ghravitatem non aliud esse quam appe- 
tentiam quandam naturalem partibus inditam a divina Provi- 
dentia opificis universorum, ut in imitatem integritatemque 
suam sese conferant, in formam globi coeimtes;" Kepler in 
his introduction to the book, De Stella Martia^^ was the first 
who gave numerical calculations of the forces of attraction 
reciprocal]^ exercised upon each other, according to their rela- 
tive masses, by the earth and moon. He distinctly adduces the 
tides as evidence " that the attractive force of the moon (virtus 

^ "Si duo lapides in aliquo loco Mimdi collocarentur pro- 
pinqui invicem, extra orbem virtutis tertii cognati corporis ; 
illi lapides ad similitudinem duorum Magneticorum corporum 
coirent loco intermedio, quilibet accedens ad alterum tanto 
intervaUo, quanta est alterius moles in comparatione. Si luna 
et terra non retinerentur vi animali (!) aut alia aliqua 
sßquipollente, quadlibet in suo circuitu, Terra adscenderet ad 
Lunam quinquagesima quarta parte intervalli, Luna descen- 
deret ad Terram quinquaginta tribus circiter partibus inter- 
valli ; ibi jüngeren tur, posito tarnen qnod substantia utriusque 
sit unius et ejusdem densitatis." Keplet, Astronomia nova, 
seu Physica coßlestis de Motibus Stellte Martis, 1609. Introd. 
fol. V. On the older views regarding gravitation, see Cosmos, 
vol. ii. p. 691. 

" " Si Terra cessaret attrahere ad se aquas suas, aquas 
marinsB omnes elcTarentur et in corpus Lunse influerent. 
Orbis virtutis tractorisB, quse est in Lima, porrigitur usque ad 
terras, et prolectat aquas quacunque in verticem loci incidit 
sub Zonam torridam, quippe in occursum suum quacunque in 
verticem loci incidit, insensibiliter in maribus inelusis, sensi- 
biUter ibi ubi sunt latissimi alvei Oceani propinqui, aquisque 
spaciosa reciprocationis libertas." (Kepler, 1. c.) " Undas a 
Lima trahi ut feiTum a Magnete.'' .... Kepleri Harmonica 

c2 
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. tractofiaj extends to the earth ; and that this force, similar to 
that exerted by the magnet on iron, would deprive the earth 
of its water if the former should cease to attract it. Unfor- 
tunately this great man was induced ten years afterwards, in 
1619, probably from deference to Galileo, who ascribed the 
ebb and flow of the ocean to the rotation of the earth, to re- 
nounce his correct explanation, and depict the earth in the 
Harmonice Mundi as a living monster, whose whale-like mode 
of breathing occasioned the rise and fall of the ocean in re- 
curring periods of sleeping and waking, dependant on solar 
time. When we remember the mathematical acumen that 
pervades one of the works of Kepler, and of which Laplace has 
already made honourable mention,^ it is to be lamented that 
the discoverer of the three great laws of all planetary motion 
should not have advanced on the path whither he had been led 
by his views on the attraction of the masses of cosmical bodies. 

Mündig libri quinque, 1619, lib. iv. cap. 7, p. 162. The same 
work which presents us with so many admirable views, among 
others, with the data of the establishment of the third law (that 
the squares of the periodic times of two planets are as the 
cubes of their mean distances), is distorted by the wildest 
flights of fancy on the respiration, nutrition, and heat of the 
earth-animal^ on the soul, memoiy {memoria anima Terrai), 
and creative imagination {animae Telluris imaginatio) of this 
monster. This great man was so wedded to these chimeras, 
that he warmly contested his right of priority in the views 
regarding the earth-animal, with the mystic author of the 
Macrocosmosj Robert Fludd, of Oxford, who is reported to have 
participated in the invention of the thermometer. (Harm. 
Mundi, p. 252,) In Kepler's writings, the attraction of masses 
is often confounded with magnetic attraction. " Corpus solis 
esse magneticum. Virtutem, qu8B Planetas movet, residere 
in corpore solis.*' Stella Mariis, pars iii. cap. 32, 34. To 
each planet was ascribed a magnetic axis, which constantly 
pointed to one and the same quarter of the heavens. ( Apdt, 
Joh, Kepler's astron, Weltansicht, 1849, s. 73. 
* Compare Cosmos^ p. 710 (and note). 
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Descartes, who was endowed , with greater versatility of 
physical knowledge than Kepler, and who laid the foundation 
of many departments of mathematical physics, imdertook to 
comprise the whole world of phenomena, the heavenly sphere 
nnd all that he knew concerning the animate and inanimate 
parts of terrestrial nature, in a work entitled TraiU du Monde^ 
and also Summa Philosophic. The organisation of animals, and 
especially that of man — a subject to which he devoted the 
anatomical studies of eleven years'* — ^was to conclude the 
work. In his correspondence with Father Mersenne, we 
frequently find him complaining of his slow progress, and of the 
difficulty of arranging so large a mass of materials. The Cosmos 
which Descartes always called " his world," (son monde) was 
at length to have been sent to press at the close of the year 
1 633, when the report of the sentence passed by the Inquisition 
at Rome on Galileo, which was first made generally known four 
months afterwards, in October, 1633^ by Gassendi and 
Bouillaud, at once put a stop to his plans, and deprived pos- 
terity of a great work, completed with much pains and infinite 
care. The motives that restrained him from publishing the 
Cosmos were, love of peaceful retirement in his secluded 
abode at Deventer, and a pious desire not to treat irreveren- 
tially the decrees pronounced by the Holy Chair, against the 
planetary movement of the earth.** In 1664, fourteen years 
after the death of the philosopher, some fragments were first 
printed imder the singular title of Le Monde, ou Tratte de la 
Zumi^re.^ The three chapters which treat of light, scarcely, 

^ See La Vie de M. Descartes, (par Baillet) 1691, P. 1, 
p. 197, and CEuvres de Descartes, publikes par Victor Cousin, 
tom. i. 1824, p. 101. 

*• Lettres de Descartes au P. Mersenne, c?m 19 Nov, 1633, 
et du 5 Janvier 1634. (Baillet, P. 1. pp. 244-247.) 

*• The Latin translation bears the title, Mundus sive Dis- 
^ertatio de Lumine ut et de aliis Sensuum Ohjectis primariis. 
See Descartes, Opuscula posihuma physica et mathematica. 
Amst. 1704. 
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however, constitute a fourüi part of the work ; whilst those 
sections which originally belonged to the Cosmos of Descartes, 
and treated of the moyement of the planets, and their distance 
from the siin, of terrestrial naagnetism, the ebb and flow of the 
ocean, earthquakes, and volcanoes, have been transposed to 
the third and fourth portions of the celebrated work, Principe^ 
de la Philosophie, 

Notwithstanding its ambitious title, the Cosmotheoros of 
Huygens, which did not appear tül after his death, scarcely 
deserves to be noticed in thb enumeration of cosmological 
efforts. It consists of the dreams and fancies of a great 
man on the animal and vegetable worlds, of the most 
remote cosmical bodies, and especially of the modifications 
of form which the human race may there present. The reader 
might suppose he were perusing Kepler's tSomnium Astrono- 
micum^ or Kircher*s Iter Extaticus, As Huygens, like the 
astronomers of our own day, denied the presence of air and 
water in the moon,*^ he is much more embarrassed regarding 

^ '' Limam aqids carere et aere : Marium similitudinem 
in Luna nullam reperio. Nam regiones planas qune montosi» 
multo obscuriores sunt, quasque vulgo pro maribus haberi 
video et oceanorum nominibus insigniri, in his ipsis^ 
longiore telescopic inspectis, cavitates exiguas inesse com- 
perio rotundas, umbris intus cadentibus ; quod maris 
superficiei convenire nequit; timi ipsi campi iUi latiores 
non prorsus sequabüem superficiem praeferunt, cum diligen- 
tius eas intuemur. Quod circa maria esse non possunt, sed 
materia constare debent minus candicante, quam quse est 
partibus asperioribus in quibus rursus queedam viridiori 
lumine cseteras prsecellunt." Hugenii Cosmotheoros^ ed. alt. 
1699, lib. 11, p. 114. Huygens conjectures however that 
Jupiter is agitated by much wind and rain, for " ventorum 
flatus ex iUa nubium Jovialium mutabili fsuaie cognoscitnr," 
(lib. i. p. 69). These dreams of Huygens, regarding the 
inhabitants of remote planets, so unworthy of a man versed 
in exact mathematics, have, imfortunately, been revived by 
Emanuel Kant, in his admirable work Allgemeine Naturge^ 
schichte und Theorie des Himmels, 1755 (s. 173-192). 
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the existence of inhabitants in the moon, than of those in 
the remoter planets, whioh he assumes to be '* sunxnmded with 
vapours and clouds." 

The immortal author of the PhüosophuB Naturalis Prine^ua 
Mathematioa (Newton) succeeded in embracing the whole 
uranological portion of the Cosmos in the eausal oonniaioB of 
its phenomena, by the assumption of one all-controlliag fim- 
damental moving force. He first applied physioal aslxonomy 
to solve a great problem in mechanics, and elevated it to the 
rank of a mathematical science. The quantity of matter in 
every celestial body gives the amount of its attraoting force ; a 
force which acts in an inverse ratio to the square of the distanoe, 
and determines the amount of the diBturbances, which not only 
the planets but all the bodies in celestial spaoe exerdse on 
each other. But the Newtonian theory of gravitation, so 
worthy of our admiration from its simplicity and generality, 
is not limited in its cosmical application to the uranological 
sphere, but comprises also telluric phenomena, in directions 
not yet fully investigated ; it affords the clue to the periodic 
movements in the ocean and the atmosphere ; " and solves the 
problems of capillarity, of endosmosis, and of many chemi- 
cal, electro-magnetic, and organic prooesses. Newton,'* 
even distinguished the attraction of masses, as manifested in 
the motion of cosmical bodies and in the phenomena of 

" See Laplace {des oscillations de Vatmosphh'e, du flu» 
solaire et lunaire) in the Micamque Cileste, livre iv. and in the 
Exposition du Syst, du Monde, 1824, pp. 291*296. 

^ Adjicere jam licet de spiritu quodam subtilissimo corpora 
crassa pervadente et in iisdem latente, cujus vi et aotionibus 
particulse corporum ad m/inimas distantias se mutuo aitrahunt 
et contigusB factsB coheerent. Newton, Prindpia Phil. Nat. 
(ed. Le Sueur et Jacquier, 1760) Schol. gen., t. üi. p. 676, 
compare also Newton's Optieks, (ed. 1718). Qm^ 31, pp. 
305, 353, 367, 372. (Lapkce, Syst. du Monde, p. 38 i, and 
Cosmos, p. 44.) 
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the tides, from molecular attraction, which acts at iufinitely 
small distances and in the closest contact. 

Thus we see that among the yarious attempts which have been 
made to refer whatever is unstable in the sensuous world to 
a single fundamental principle, the theory of gravitation is the 
most comprehensive and the richest in cosmical results. It 
is indeed true, that notwithstanding the brilliant progress that 
has been made in recent times in stoechiometry (the art of 
calculating with chemical elements and in the relations of 
volume of mixed gases) all the physical theories of matter have 
not yet been referred to mathematically-determinable prin- 
ciples of explanation. Empirical laws have been recognized, 
and by means of the extensively diffused views of the atomic 
or corpuscular philosophy, many points have been rendered 
more accessible to mathematical investigation ; but owing to t&e 
unbounded heterogeneousness of matter and the manifold con- 
ditions of aggregation of particles, the proofs of these empirical 
laws cannot as yet by any means be developed from the theory 
of contact-attraction, with that certainty which characterizes 
the establishment of Eepler^s three great empirical laws derived 
from the theory of the attraction of masses or gravitation. 

At the time, however, that Newton recognized all move- 
ments of the cosmical bodies to be the results of one and 
the same force, he did not, like Kant, regard gravitation as an 
essential property of bodies ;*° but considered it either as the 

** Hactenus phsenomena coelorum et maris nostri per vim 
gravitatis exposui, sed causam gravitatis nondimi assignavi. 
Oritur utique ha^c vis a causa aliqua, quae penetrat ad usque 
centra solis et planetarum, sine virtutis diminutione ; queeque 
agit non pro quantitate superficierum particularum, in quas 
agit (ut Solent cans® mechanicae), sed pro quantitate materiae 
solidee. — Rationem harum gravitatis proprietatum ex phae- 
nomenis nondum potui deducere et hypotheses non fingo. 
Satis esc quod gravitas re vera existat et agat secundum leges 
a nobis expositas. Newton, Frincipia Phil, Nat,, p. 676. 
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result of some higher and still unknown power, or of " the 
centrifngal force of the sBther, which fills the realms of space, 
and is rarer within bodies, but increases in density outwards. 
The latter view is set forth in detail in a letter to Bobert 
Boyle" (dated February 28, 1678), which ends with the 

" To tell us that eyery species of things is endowed with an 
occult specific quality, by which it acts and produces manifest 
effects, IS to tell us nothing; but to derive two or three general 
principles of motion from phenomena, and afterwards to tell 
us how the properties and actions of all corporeal things foUow 
from those manifest principles, would be a very great step in 
philosophy, though tlie causes of those principles were not yet 
discovered : and therefore I scruple not to propose the prin- 
ciples of motion, and leave their causes to be found out.*' 
Newton's Opticks^ p. 377. In a previous portion of the same 
work, at query 31, p. 351, he writes as follows : ^' Bodies act 
one upon another by the attraction of gravity, magnetism, and 
electricity; and it is not improbable that there may be more 
attractive powers than these. How these attractions may be 
performed I do not here consider. WHiat I call attraction 
may be performed by impulse^ or by some other means unkno^^n 
to me. I use that word here to signify only in general any 
force by which bodies tend towards oue another, whatsoever 
be the cause." 

** '^ I suppose the rarer asther within bodies, and the denser 
without them." Operum Newtoni, tomus iv. (ed. 1782, Sam. 
Horsley,) p. 386* The above observation was made in refer- 
ence to l^e explanation of the discovery made by Grimaldi of 
the diffraction or inflection of light. At the close of Newton's 
letter to Robert Boyle, February 1678, p. 394, he says: " I 
shall set down one conjecture more which came into my mind: 
it is about the cause of gravity." .... His correspondence 
vnth Oldenburg (December 1675) shows that the great philo- 
sopher was not at that time averse to the '' sBther hypotheses." 
According to these views, the impulse of material light causes 
the ffither to vibrate ; but the vibrations of the eether alone, 
which has some affinity to a nervous fluid, does not generate 
light. In reference to the contest with Hooke, consult 
Horsley, t. iv. pp. 378-380. 
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words, '' I seek the cause of grayity in the eether.*' Eight 
years afterwards, as we learn from a letter he wrote to Halley, 
Newton entirely relinquished this hypothesis of the rarer and 
denser aether.^ It is especially worthy of notice that in 1717, 
nine years before his death, he should have deemed it necessary 
expressly to state in the short preface to the second edition of 
his Optics, that he did not by any means consider gravity as 
an " essential property of bodies" ; '" whilst Gilbert, as early 

** See Brewster's lAfe of Sir Isaac Newton, pp. 303^05. 

^ Newton's words "not to take gravity for an essential 
property of bodies" in the " Second Advertisement" contrast 
with his remarks on the forces of attraction and repulsion, 
which he ascribes to a/? molecular particles, in order, according 
to the theory of emission, to explain the phenomena of the 
refraction and repidsion of the rays of light from reflecting 
surfaces " without their actual contact." (Newton, Opticka, 
book ii., prop. 8, p. 241, and Brewster, Op. cit, p. dO>.) 
According to Kant, (see Die Metaphysischen Anfangsgründe 
der Naturtoissenscha/t, 1800, s. 28,) we cannot conceive the 
existence of matter without these forces of attraction and re- 
pulsion. All physical phenomena are therefore reduced by 
him, as previously by Goodwin Knight {Philos. Transact. 
1748, p. 264), to tiie conflict of two elementary forces. In 
the atomic theories which were diametrically opposed to 
Kant's dynamic views, the force of attraction was referred, in 
accordance with a view specially promulgaied by Lavoisier, 
to the discrete solid elementary molecules of which all bodies 
are supposed to consist; whüe the force of repulsion was 
attribiUed to the atmospheres of heat surrounding all element- 
ary corpuscles. This hypothesis, which regards the so-called 
caloric as a constantly expanded matter, assumes the existence 
of two elementary substances, as in the mythical idea of two 
kinds of aether. (Newton, Opticks, query 28, p. 339.) Here 
the question arises, what causes this caloric matter to expand ? 
Considerations on the density of molecules in comparison 
with that of their 'aggregates {ihe entire body) lead, according 
to atomic hypotheses, to the result, that the distance between 
elementary corpuscles is far greater than their diameters. 
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as 1600, regarded magnetisni as a force inherent in all matter. 
So undetermined was eyen Newton, the profound and expe- 
rienced thinker, regarding the *' ultimate mechanical cause' ^ 
of all motion. 

It is indeed a brilliant effort, worthy of the human mind, to 
comprise, in one organic whole, the entire science of nature from 
the laws of grayity to the formative impulse (nisus formativus) 
in animated bodies; but the present imperfect state of many 
branches of physical science offers inniunerable difficulties to 
the solution of such a problem. The imperfeotibilxty of all 
empirical science, and theboimdlessness of the sphere of obser- 
vation, render «the task of explaining the forces of matter 
by that which is variable in matter, an impracticable one. 
What has been already perceived by no means exhausts that 
which is perceptible. If, simply referring to the progress of 
science in modem times, we compare the imperfect physical 
knowledge of Gilbert, Eobert Boyle, and Hales, with that of 
the present day, and remember that every few years are 
characterized by an increasing rapidity of advance, we shall 
be better able to imagine the periodical and endless changes 
which aU physical sciences are destined to imdergo. New 
substances and new forces will be discovered. 

Although many physical processes, as those of light, heat 
and electro-magnetism, have been rendered accessible to a 
mathematical investigation, by being reduced to motion or 
vibrations, we are still without a solution to those often mooted 
and perhaps insolvable problems : the cause of chemical 
differences of matter; the apparently irregular distribution of 
the planets in reference to their size, density, the inclination 
of their axes, the eccentricity of their orbits, and the num- 
ber and distance of their satellites ; the configuration of con- 
tinents, and the position of their highest mountain chains. 
Those relations in space, which we have referred to merely 
by way of illustration, can at present be regarded only as 
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something existing in nature, as a fact, but which I cannot 
designate as merely causal, because their causes and mutual 
connection have not yet been discovered. They are the result 
of occurrences in the realms of space coeval with the for- 
mation of our planetary system, and of geognostic processes 
in the upheaval of the outer strata of the earth into continents 
and mountain chains. Our knowledge of the primeval ages 
of the world's physical history does not extend sufficiently far 
to allow of our depicting the present condition of things as 
one of development.** 

Wherever the causal connection between phenomena has 
not yet been fully recognized, the doctrine of the Cosmos, or the 
physical description of the universe, does not constitute a 
distinct branch of physical science. . It rather embraces the 
whole domain of nature, the phenomena of both the celestial 
and terrestial spheres— but embraces it only imder the 
single point of view of efforts made towards the knowledge 
of the universe as a whole .*^ As in the " exposition of past 
events in the moral and political world, the historian** can only 
divine the plan of the government of the world, according 
to human views, through the signs which are presented to him, 
and not by direct insight ;'* so also the enquirer into nature, 
in his investigation of cosmical relations, feels himself pene- 
trated by a profoimd consciousness that the fruits hitherto 
yielded by direct observation and by the careful analysis of 
phenomena, are far from having exhausted the number of 
impelling, producing, and formative forces. 

** Cosmos, pp. 79-82. 

** Op, ciL pp. 36, 38-44. 

*" Wilhelm von Humboldt, Gesammelte Werke, bd. i. s. 23. 
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A. 

SESULTS OF OBSEBYATIONS IN THE URIKOLOGICAL FORTIOX 
OF THE FHT8ICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE WOBLD. 

We again commence with the depths of cosmical space, and 
the remote sporadic starry systems, which appear to te- 
lescopic vision as faintly shining nebula. From these we 
gradually descend to the double stars, revolving round one 
common centre of gravity, and which are frequently bi- 
' coloured, to the nearer starry strata, one of which appears 
to enclose our own planetary system; passing thence 
to the air-and-ocean-girt terrestrial spheroid which we 
inhabit. We have abeady indicated in the introduction to the 
General Delineation of Nature,^ that this arrangement of ideas is 
alone suited to the character of a work on the Cosmos, since 
we cannot here, in accordance with the requirements of direct 
sensuous contemplation, begin with our own terrestrial abode, 
whose surface is animated by organic forces, and pass from 
the apparent to the true movements of cosmical bodies. 

The uranologicaly when opposed to the telluric domain of 
the Cosmos, may be conveniently separated into two divisions, 
one of which comprises astrognosy^ or the region of the ßxed 
stare, and the other our solar and planetary system. It is 
unnecessary here to describe the imperfect and unsatisfac- 
tory nature of such a nomenclature and such classifications. 
Names were introduced into the physical sciences before the 
differences of objects and their strict limitations were 6u£S[- 
ciently known.* The most important point, however, is the 
connection of ideas, and the order in which the objects are to 

* Cosmos, pp. 62-66. * Op. cit, pp. 38, 39. 
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be considered. Innoyations in the nomenclature of groups, 
and a deviation from the meanings hitherto attached to well- 
known names, only tend to distract and confuse the mind. 



a, ASTROGNOSY. (The Domain of the Fixed Staes.) 

Nothing is stationary in space. Even the fixed stars 
move, as Halley' endeavoured to show in reference to Sirius, 
Arcturus, and Aldebaran, and as in modem times has been 
incontrovertibly proved with respect to many others. The 
bright star Arcturus has, during the 2100 years (since the 
times of Aristillus and Hipparchus) that it has been observed, 
changed its position in relation to the neighbouring fainter 
stars 2^ times the moon's diameter. Encke remarks '' that 
the star /x Cassiopeiee appears to have moved 8^ lunar 
diameters, and 61 Cygni about 6 lunar diameters, if the 
ancient observations correctly indicated its position.*' Con- 
clusions based on analogy justify us in believing that there 
is everywhere progressive, and perhaps also rotatory modon. 
The term " fixed stars " leads to erroneous preconceptions ; it 
may have referred, in its earliest meaning among the Greeks, 
to the idea of the stars being rivetted into the crystal vault of 
heaven; or, subsequently, in accordance with the Koman 
interpretation, it may indicate fixity or immobility. The 
one idea involuntarily led to the other. In Grecian anti- 
quity, in an age at least as remote as that of Anaximenes of 
the Ionic school, or of Alcmeon the Pythagorean, all stars 
were divided into wandering (ßarpa ir\ava>fAtpa or wXavijrd) and 
non-wanelerinff fixed stars (^mfXavtTs äorrepes or anXainj atrrpa),^ 
Besides this generally adopted designation of the fixed stars, 

' Halley, in the Philos» Transact, for 1717, vol. xxx. 
p. 736. 

* Pseudo-Plut., de plac, Philos.^ ii. 15, 16; Stob. JEcloff, 
phys,^ p. 582 ; Plato in the Timcetts, p. 40. 
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whioh Macrobius in his Somniunt Scipionis^ latinized by 
SpJuBra aplanes,^ we frequently meet in Aristotle (as if he 
\Tished to introduce a new technical term) with the phrase 
rivetted stars, ivMtfiMva äarpa^ instead of dnXatnj,^ as a desig- 
nation for fixedv stars. From this form of speech arose the 
expressions of ndera inßxa ccelo of Cicero, Stellas qwu 
puiamus affixas of Pliny, and astra flxa of ManiKus, which 
corresponds with our term fixed stars.^ This idea of fixity 
leads to the secondary idea of immobility, of persistence in 
one spot, and thus the original signification of the expressions 
infixum or affixum ddus, was gradually lost sight of in the 
Latin translations of Üie middle ages, and the idea of im- 
mobility alone retained. This is already apparent in a highly 
rhetorical passage of Seneca, regarding the possibility of dis- 
covering new planets, in which he says {NaL Quast,, yii. 24) : 
*' Credis autem in hoc maximo et pulcherrimo corpore inter 
innumerabiles Stellas, quee noctem decore vario distinguunt, 



' Macrob., Somn, Sctp,, i, 9-10; Stella inerrantes, in Cicero 
de nat. Deorum, iii. 20. 

• The principal passage in which we meet with the tech- 
nical expression hfMtfjJva äarpay is in Aristot. de Coelo, ii. 8, 
p. 289, 1. 34, p. 290, 1. 19, Bekker. This altered nomenclature 
forcibly attracted my attention in my investigations into the 
optics of Ptolemy, and his experiments on refraction. Pro- 
fessor Franz, to whose philological acquirements I am indebted 
for firequent aid, reminds me that Ptolemy {Syntax, vü. 1,) 
speaks of the fixed stars as affixed or rivetted ; &(nrtp 
frpooire^vicdrcsr. Ptolemy thus objects to the expression 
arfJMipa carXavrjs {orbis inerrans) ; '' in as far as the stars con- 
stantly preserve their relative distances they might rightly be 
termed anXapcU ; but in as far as the sphere in which they 
complete their course, and in which they seem to have erown, 
as it were, has an independent motion, the designation anXavris 
is inappropriate if applied to the sphere." 

' Cicero, de nat, Deorum, i. 13; Plin. ii. 6 and 24; Mani- 
lius, ii. 35. 
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quffi aera minime yacaum et inertem esse patiuntur, quinqae 
solas esse, quibus esercere se liceat; eetertu stare fixwn et 
immobilem populum f* '' And dost thou believe that in this 
so great and splendid body, amongst innumerable stars, which 
by their various beauty adorn the night, not suffering the air 
to remain void and unprofitable, that there should be only five 
stars to whom it is permitted to be in motion, whilst all the 
rest remain a fixed and immoveable multitude." This fixed 
and immoveable multitude is nowhere to be found. 

In order the better to classify the main results of actual 
observations, and the conclusions or conjectures to which they 
give rise, in the description of the universe, I will separate 
the astrognostic sphere into the following sections: — 

I. The considerations on the realms of space and the 
bodies by which they appear to be filled. 

II, Natural and telescopic vision, the scintillation of the 
stars, the velocity of light, and the photometric experiments on 
the intensity of stellar light. 

JII. The number, distribution, and colour of the stars; 
the stellar swarms, and the milky way which is interspersed 
with a few nebulae. 

IV. The newly appeared and periodically changing stars, 
and those that have disappeared. 

V. The proper motion of ;the fixed stars, the problematical 
existence of dark cosmical bodies ; the parallax and measured 
distance of some of the fixed stars. 

VI. The double stars, and the period of their revolution 
round a common centre of gravity. 

VII. The nebulaB which are interspersed in the Magel- 
lanic clouds with numerous stellar masses, the black spots 
(coal-bags) in the vault of heaven. 
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I. 



THE BEALMS OP SPACE, AND COKJECICTSES BEGABDING THAT 
WHICH APPEABS TO OCCUPT THE SPACE INTEBVENINO 
BETWEEN THE HEAYENLT BODIES. 

That portion of the physical description of the universe 
which treats of what occupies the distant regions of the 
heavens, filling the space between the globular cosmical bodies, 
and is imperceptible to our organs, may not unaptly be 
compared to the mythical commencement of ancient history. 
In infinity of space, as well as in eternity of time, all things 
are shrouded in an uncertain and frequently deceptive twi- 
light. The imagination is here doubly impelled to draw 
from its own fulness, and to give outline and permanence to 
these indefinite changing forms." This observation will, I 
trust, suffice to exonerate me from the reproach of confound- 
ing that which has been reduced to mathematical certainty, 
by direct observation or measurement, with that which is 
foimded on very imperfect induction. Wild reveries belong 
to the romance of physical astronomy; yet the mind &- 
miliar with scientific labours, delights in dwelling on sub- 
jects such as these, which, intimately connected with • the 
present condition of science, and with the hopes which it 
inspires, have not been deemed imworthy of the earnest atten- 
tion of the most distinguished astronomers of our day. 

By the influence of gravitation, or general gravity, as well 
as by light and radiating heat,* we are brought in contact, as 

" Cosmos, vol. i. p. 71. (Compare the admirable observa- 
tions of Encke, Ueber die Anordnung des Stemsy stems ,1%^^,^» 7.) 
* Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 145, 146. 

VOI..*III. D 
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we may with great probability assume, not only with our own 
Sun, but also with all the other luminous suns of the firma- 
ment. The important discovery of the appreciable resistance 
which a fluid filling the realms of space is capable of oppos- 
ing to a comet having a period of revolution of ßre years, 
has been perfectly confirmed by the exact accordance of 
numerical relations. Conclusions based upon analogies may 
fiU up a portion of the vast chasm which separates the certain 
results of a mathematical natural philosophy from conjec- 
tured vei^^g on the extreme, and therefore obscure and 
barren confines of aU scientific development of mind. 

From the infinity of space, — an infinity, however, doubted 
by Aristotle,* — ^follows the idea of its immeasurability. Se- 
parate portions only have been rendered accessible to measure- 
ment, and the numerical results, which fiir exceed the grasp 
of our comprehension, become a source of mere puerile grati- 
fication to those who delight in high numbers, and imagine 
that the sublimity of astronomical studies may be heightened 
!by astoimding and terrific images of physical magnitude. The 
«distance of 61 Cygni from the Sun is 657000 semi-diameters 
rof the Earth's orbit; a distance which light takes rather more 
than ten years to traverse, whilst it passes from the Sun to 
the Earth in 8' 17''*78. Sir John Herschel conjectures, from 
his ^genious combination of photometric calculations,^ that 
if the stars in the great circle of the Milky Way which he 
«aw in the field of his twenty-feet telescope were newly-arisen 
luminous cosmical bodies, they would have required 2000 
years to transmit to us the first ray of light. All attempts to 
present such numerical relations fail, either from the immen- 
sity of the unit by which they must be measured, or from 

^^ Aristot. de Cah, 1, 7, p. 276 ; Bekker. 
" Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, 1849, § 803, 
p. 541. 
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the liigh number yielded by the repetition of thia unit, 
BesseP very truly observes that *' the distance which light 
traverses in a year is not more appreciable to us than the 
distance which it traverses in ten years. Therefore every 
endeavour must fail to convey to the mind any idea of a 
magmtude exceeding those that are accessible on the earth." 
Thb overpowering force of numbers is as clearly manifested 
in the smallest organisms of animal life as in the milky way 
of those self-luminous suns which we call fixed stars, What 
masses of Polyihalami» are indosed, according to Ehren- 
berg, in one thin stratum of chalk ! This eminent investi- 
gator of nature asserts that one cubic inch of the Bilin 
polishing slate, which constitutes a sort of mountain cap 
forty feet in height, contains 41000 milHons of the micro- 
scopic GalioneUa diitans; while the same volume contains 
more than 1 billion 750000 millions of distinct individuals 
of Galionella ferruginea^ Such estimates remind us of the 
treatise named ÄrenaritM (^a/xfiin/f) of Archimedes — of the 
sand-grains which might fill the universe of space! If the 
starry heavens, by incalculabb numbers, magnitude, space, 
duration, and length of periods, impress man with the eon*- 
viction of his own insignificance, his physical weakness, 
and the ephemeral nature of his existence; he is, on the 
other hand, cheered and invigorated by the consciousness of 
having been enabled, by the application and development of 
intellect, to investigate very many important points in refer* 
ence to the laws of Nature and the sidereal arrangement 
of the universe. 

Although not only the propagation of light, but also a special 
form of its diminished intensity, the resisting medium acting 

^^ Bessel, in Schumacher's Jahrbuch fur 1839, s. 50. 
"Ehrenberg, Abhandl. der Berl. Akad., 1838, s. 59; also 
in his Infuaionsthiere, s. 170. 

d2 
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on the periods of revolution of Encke's comet, and the evapo- 
ration of many of the large ta^s of comets, seem to {»rove that the 
regions of space which separate cosmical bodies are not void,^^ 
but filled with some kind of matter; we must not omit to 
draw attention to the fact, that among the now current 
but indefinite expressions of " the air of heaveUy^ " cosmical 
(non-luminous) matter, ^^ and " ether, ^^ the latter, which has 
been transmitted to us from the earliest antiquity of Southern 
and Western Asia, has not always expressed the same idea. 
Among the natural philosophers of India, ether {dlzd'sa) was 
regarded as belonging to the pantschatd, or five elements, and 
was supposed to be a fluid of infinite subtlety, pervading the 
whole universe, and constituting the medium of exciting life, 
as well as of propagating sound.^* Etymologically considered, 
dkd'sa signifies, according to Bopp, "luminous or shining, 
and bears, therefore, in its fundamental signification, the 
same relation to the ' ether* of the Greeks as shining does to 
burning.'' 

" Aristotle {Phys, Auscult., iv. 6-10, pp. 213-217, Bekker.) 
proves, in opposition to Leucippus and Democritus, that there 
is no unfilled space — ^no vacuum in the universe. 

^' Akd'sa signifies, according to Wilson's Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary, " the subtle and ethereal fluid supposed to fill and 
pervade the imiverse, and to be the peculiar vehicle of life 
and soimd." "The word dkd'sa (luminous, shining) is derived 
from the root M's (to shine), to which is added the preposi- 
tion d. The quintuple of all the elements is called pantschatdy 
or pantschatra, and the dead are, singulai'ly enough, desig- 
nated as those who have been resolved into the ß-ve elements 
(jprdpfa pantschatra). Such is the interpretation given in the 
text of Amarakoscha, Amarasinha's Dictionary."— (Bopp.) 
Colebrooke's admirable treatise , on the SSmkhya Philosophy, 
treats of these ÜYe elements; see Transact, of the Asiat. Soc, 
vol. i. Lond. 1827, p. 31. Strabo refers, according to 
Megasthenes, (xv. § 59, p. 713, Cas.) to the all-forming fifth 
element of the Indians, without, however, naming it. 
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In the dogmas of the Ionic philosophy of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, this ether {alBfip) differed wholly from the actual 
(denser) vapour-charged air (afip) which surrounds the earth, 
and '' probably extends as far as the moon." It was of " a fiery 
nature, a brightly<beaming, pure fire-air,^' of great subtlety 
and eternal serenity." This definition perfectly coincides 
with its etymological derivation from alÖtiv to bum, for which 
Plato and Aristotle, from a predilection for mechanical views, 
singularly enough substituted another (aci^clv), on account of 
the constancy of the revolving and rotatory movement.^^ The 

" Empedocles, v. 216, calls the ether ?rafi0aj/o»y, brightly- 
beaming, and therefore self-luminous. 

" Plato, CratyL 410 B., where we meet with the expression 
dtiBtrfp, Aristot. de Coelo^ 1, 3, p. 270, Bekk. says in oppo- 
sition to Anaxagoras : alWipa wpotrtivoijuaxra» rov oycDrar«) roirovy 
iath roO Btlv ati rhp dtdiop -j^ovov Bifktvoi rrjv cTrawfxiav avrf, 
'Ava^ayopas dc KaraKe-)(p(r)Tai rta oi/o/xari rovro) ov KoKm' ovopd^u 
yap alSepa dvrl Trvpos, We find this more circumstantially re- 
ferred to in Aristot. Meteor,, 1, 3, p. 339, lines 21-34, Bekk. : 
^*The so-called ether has an ancient designation, which 
Anaxagoras seems to identify with fire; for, according to 
him, the upper region is full of fire, and to be considered 
as ether ; in which, indeed, he is correct. For the ancients 
appear to have regarded the body which is in a constant stats 
of movement, as possessing a divine nature, and therefore 
«ailed it ether, a substance with which we have nothing 
analogous. Those, however, who hold the space surroimding 
bodies to be fire no less than the bodies themselves, and who 
look upon that which lies between the earth and the stars as 
air, would probably relinquish such childish fancies if they 
properly investigated the results of the latest researches of 
mathematicians." (The same etymology of this word, im- 
plying rapid revolution, is referred to by the Aristotelian, 
or Stoic, author of the work Z)« Mundo, cap. 2, p. 392, Bekk.) 
Professor Franz has correctly remarked, " that the play of 
words in the designation of bodies in eternal motion (v&pa dii 
Sioy) and of the divine (B^iov) alluded to in the Meteorologiea, 
is strikingly characteristic of the Greek type of imagination, 
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idea of the subtlety and tenuity of the upper ethor does not 
appear to have resulted from a knowledge that the air on 
mountains is purer and less charged with the heavy vaponrs 
of the earth, or that the density of the strata of air decreases 
with their increased height. In as far as the elements of 
the ancients refer less to material differences of bodies, or 
even to their simple nature (their incapacity of being decom- 
posed), than to mere conditions qfmaiter, the idea of the upper 
ether (the fiery air of heaven) has originated in the primary 
and normal contraries of heavy and light, hwer and upper, 
earth anäßre. These extremes are separated by two inter-* 
mediate elementary conditions, of which the one, water, ap- 
proximates most nearly to the heavy earth, and the other, air, 
to the lighter element of fire." 

Considered as a medium filling the regions of space, the 
ether of Empedocles presents no other analogies excepting 

and affords additional evidence of the inaptitude of the an- 
cients for etymological inquiry." Professor Buschmann calls 
attention to a Sanscrit term, dschtra, ether or the atmosphere» 
which looks very like the Greek aiSiip, with which it has been 
compared by Vans Kennedy, in his Researches into the Oriyin 
andAffinity of the principal Languages of Asia and Europe, 1828» 
p. 279. This word may also be referred to the root {as, ascK) 
to which the Indians attach the dgnification .of shining or 
beammg. 

" Aristot. de Codo, iv. 1, and 3-4, pp. 308, and 311-812, 
Bekk. If the Stagirite withholds from ether Üie character of 
a fifth element, which indeed is denied by Hitter ( Geschichte 
der Philosophie, th. üi. s. 259), and by Martin {Etudes sur 
U Timie de Flaton, t. ii. p. 150) ; it is only because, ac- 
cording to him, ether, as a condition of matter, has no con- 
trary. (Compare Biese, Philosophie des Aristotiles, bd. xi. 
s. ß^*) Amongst the Pythagoreans, ether, as a fifth element, 
was represented by the fifth of the regular bodies, the dode- 
cahedron, composed of twelve pentagons« (Martin, t. ü. 
pp. 245--250. ) 
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tbose of subtlety and tenuity with the ether, by whose trans* 
yerse yibrations modem physicists have succeeded so happily 
in explaining, on purely mathematical principles, the pro- 
pagation of light, with all its properties of double refrac- 
tion, polarisation, and interference. The natural philosophy 
of Aristotle further teaches that the ethereal substance 
penetrates all the liying oi^anisms of the earth — both plants 
and animals ; that it becomes in these the principle of vital 
heat, the very germ of a psychical principle, which, iminflu- 
enced by the body, stimulates men to independent activity. '^ 
These visionary opinions draw down ether from the higher 
regions of space to the terrestrial sphere, and represent it 
as a highly 'rarefied substance constantly penetrating through 
the atmosphere and through soUd bodies ; precisely similar 
to the vibrating Ught-ether of Huygens, Hooke, and modem 
physicists. But what especially distinguishes tiie older lonie 
from the modem hypothesis of ether, is the original assump- 
tion of luminosity, a view, however, not entirely advocated 
by Aristotle. The upper fire-air of Empedodes is expressly 
termed hrighüy radiating {irafju(l>a»6i»y), and is said to be 
seen by the inhabitants of the earth in certain phenomena, 
gleaming brightly through fissures and chasms {xpafwra) which 
occur in the firmament.*^ 

The nmnerous investigations that have been made in recent 
times regarding the intimate relation between light, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism, render it far from improbable that, 
as the transverse vibrations of the ether which fills the regions 
of space give rise to the phenomena of light, the thermal and 
electro-magnetic phenomena may likewise have their origin 
in analogous kinds of motion (currents). It is reserved for 
future ages to make great discoveries in reference to these 

" See the proofs collected by Biese, op. cit.y bd. xi. s. 93. 
^ Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 143. 
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subjects. Light, and radiating heat, which is inseparable 
from it, constitute a main cause of motion and organic 
life, both in the non-luminous celestial bodies, and on the 
surface of our planet.'^ Eyen far from its surface, in the 
interior of the earth's crust, penetrating heat calls forth electro- 
magnetic currents, which exert their exciting influence on 
the combinations and decompositions of matter,— on all for- 
matiye agencies in the mineral kingdom-— on the disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the atmosphere, — and on the functions 
of vegetable and animal organisms. If electricity moving in 
currents develops magnetic forces, and if, in accordance with 
an early hypothesis of Sir Wuliam Herschel,*^ the sun itself 
is in the condition of " a perpetual northern light," (I should 
rather say of an electro-magnetic storm), we should seem 
warranted in concluding that solar Hght, transmitted in the 
regions of space by vibrations of ether, may be accompanied 
by electro-magnetic currents. 

Direct observations on the periodic changes in the declina- 
tion, inclination, and intensity of terrestrial magnetism, have, 
it is true, not yet shown with certainty that these conditions 



'^ Compare the fine passage on the influence of the sun's 
rays, in Sir John Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy^ p. 237 : 
" By the vivifying action of the sun's rays, vegetables are 
enabled to di*aw support from inorganic matter, and become, 
in their turn, the support of animals and of man, and the 
sources of those great deposits of dynamical efficiency which 
are laid up for human use in our coal strata. By them the 
waters of the sea are made to circulate in vapour through the , 
air, and irrigate the land, producing springs and rivers. By ! 
them are produced aU disturbances of the chemical equilibrium i 
of the elements of nature, which, by a series of compositions 
and decompositions, give rise to new products, and originate 
a transfer of materials." 

^ Philos, Transact* for 1795, vol. Ixxxv. p. 318; John 
Herschel, Outlines of Astr.y p. 238 ; see also Cosmos, vol. i. 
p. 183. 
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are afibcted by the different positions of the sun or moon, 
notwithstanding the latter*s contiguity to the earth. The 
magnetic polarity of the earth exhibits no variations that can 
be referred to the sim, or which perceptibly affect the pre- 
cession of the equmoxes.^ The remarkable rotatory or oscil- 
latory motion of the radiating cone of light of Halley's 
comet, which Bessel observed from the 12th to the 22nd of 
October, 1835, and endeavoured to explain, led this great 
astronomer to the conviction that there existed & polar forces 
'* whose action differed considerably from gravitation or the 
ordinary attracting force of the sun ; since those portions of 
the comet which constitute the tail are acted upon hy a repulsive 
force proceeding from the hody of the am».'"* The splendid 
comet of 1744, which was described by Heinsius, led my 
deceased friend to similar conjectures. 

The actions of radiating heat in the regions of space are 
regarded as less problematical than electro-magnetic pheno- 
mena. According to Fourier and Poisson, the temperature 
of the regions of space is the result of radiation, of heat from 
the sun and all astral bodies, minus the quantity lost by 
absorption in traversing the regions of space filled with ether.^ 
Frequent mention is made in antiquity by the Greek and 
Roman^ writers of this stellar heat; not only because, from 

** See Bessel, in Schtimacher*s ^«^r. iVacAr., bd. xiii. 1836, 
no. 300, s. 201. 

** Bessel, op, cit., s. 186-192, 229. 

*• Fourier, Theorie analytique de la Chaleury 1822, p. ix. 
{Annates de Chimie et de Physique, torn. iii. 1816, p. 350; 
tom. iv. 1817, p. 128 ; tom. vi. 1817, p. 259 ; torn. xiii. 1820, 
p. 418). Poisson, in his Theorie mathhnatique de la Chaleur 
(§ 196, p. 436, § 200, p. 447, and § 228, p. 521), attempts 
to give the numerical estimates of the stellar heat {chaleur 
Stellaire) lost by absorption in the ether of the regions of 
«pace. 

^ On the heating power of the stars, see Aristot. de Meteor, 
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a tixuTeTsally prevalent assumption, the stars appertained to 
the region of the fiery ether, but because Üiey were supposed 
to be themselves of a fiery nature'' — ^the fixed stars and the 
sun being, according to the doctrine of Aristarchus of Samos, 
of one and the same nature. In recent times, the observa- 
tions of the above-menlioned eminent French mathematicians, 
FoTuier and Poisson, have been the means of directing attention 
to the averse determination of the temperature of the regions 
of space; and the more strongly since the importance of 
auch determinations on account of the radiation of heat from 
tiie earth's sur£etce towards the vault of heaven, has at length 
been appreciated in t^eir relation to aü thermal conditions» 
and to the very habitability of our planet. According to 
Fourier's Analytic Theory of Heat, the temperature of celestial 
space {des espaces planitaires ou celestes) is rather below the 
mean temperature of the poles, or even perhaps below the 
lowest degree of cold hitherto observed in the polar re^ons. 
Fourier estimates it at from — 58® to — 76® (from — 40® 
to — 48® Reaum.). The icy pole {p6le glacial), or the point 
of the greatest cold, no more corresponds with the terrestrial 
pole than does the thermal equator, which connects together 
the hottest points of all meridians with the geographical 
equator. Arago concludes, from the gradual decrease of mean 
temperatures, that the degree of cold at the northern ter^ 
restrial pole is — 1 3®, if the maximum cold observed by Captain 
Back at Fort Reliance (62° 46' lat.) in January, 1834, were 
actually — 70° (— 56°-6 Cent., or - 45°-3 Reaum.) » The 

1, 3, p. 340, lin. 28 ; and on the elevation of the atmoE^heiic 
strata at which heat is at the minimum, consult Seneca in Nat. 
Quast, , ii. 1 : '* Superioraenim aeris calor^n vicinorum siderum 
sentiunt." 

^ Plut. deplac. PhUos., ii. 13. 

" Arago, Sur la temperature du Pole et des espaces cihstes^ 
in the Annuaire du Bureau des Long, pour 182dt, p. 189; et 
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lowest temperature that, as far as we know, has as yet been 
observed on the earth, is probably that noted by Neveroff, at 
Jakutsk, (62^ 2' lat.) on the 21st of January, 1838. The in- 
struments used in this Observation were compared with his own 
by MiddendorflT, whose operations were always conducted wit3i 
extreme exactitude. Neveroff found the temperature on the 
day above named to be — 76® (or — 48° Reaum.). 

Among the many grounds of uncertainty in obtaining a nume- 
rical result for the thermal condition of the regions of space, 
must be reckoned that of our inability at present to ascertain 
the mean of the temperatures of the poles of greatest cold of the 
two hemispheres, owing to our insufficieait acquaintance with 
the meteorology of the antarctic pole, from which the mean 
annual temperature must be determined. I attach but little 

pour 1834, p. 192; also ^igej, Fhi/stque du Globe, 1832, 
pp. 60-76. Swanberg found, from considerations on re- 
fraction, that the temperature of the regions of space was 
— 58°-5. Berzelius, Jahresbericht för 1830, s. 54. Arago,. 
from polar observations, fixed it at — 70°; and Pectet at — 76°. 
Saigey, by calculating the decrease of heat in the atmosphere, 
from 367 observations made by myself in the chain of the 
Andes and in Mexico, found it — 85°; and from thermome- 
trical measm-ements made at Mont Blanc, and during the 
aeronautic ascent of Gay-Lussac — 107°'2. Sir John Herschel 
{Edinburgh Eeview, vol. 87, 1848, p. 228) gives it at — 132°. 
We feel considerable surprise, and have our Mth in the cor- 
rectness of the methods hitherto adopted somewhat shaken, 
when we find that Foisson, notwithstanding that the mean 
temperature of Melville Island (74° 47' N. Lat.) is — 1° 66', 
gives the mean temperature of the regions of space at only 
8°*6, having obtained his data from purely theoretical pre- 
mises, according to which the regions of space are warmer 
than the outer limits of the atmosphere (see the work already 
referred to, § 227, p. 520) ; while Pouület states it, from 
actinometric experiments, to be as low as — 223°'6. See 
Oomptes rendus de VAcad6rme des Sciences, t(Hn. vii« 1838, 
pp. 25-65. 
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physical probability to the hypothesis of Poisson, that the 
different regions of space must have a very various tempera- 
ture, owing to the imequal distribution of heat-radiating stars, 
and that the earth, during its motion with the whole sokr 
system, receives its internal heat from without, while passing 
through hot and cold regions.** 

The question whether the thermal conditions of the celestial 
regions, and the climates of individual portions of space, 
have suffered important variations in the course of ages, de- 
pends mainly on the solution of a problem warmly discussed 
by Sir William Herschel : whether the nebulous masses are 
subjected to progressive processes of formation, while the cos- 
mical vapour is being condensed around one or more nuclei 
in accordance with the laws of attraction? By such a 
condensation of cosmical vapour, heat must be liberated, as 
in every transition of gases and fluids into a state of solidifica- 
tion.*^ If, in accordance with the most recent views, and 
the important observations of Lord Bosse and Mr. Bond, we 
may assume that all nebulae, including those which the highest 
power of optical instruments has hitherto failed in resolving, 
are closely crowded stellar swarms, our faith in this perpe- 
tually augmenting liberation of heat must necessarily be in 
«ome degree weakened. But even small .consolidated cosmical 
bodies which appear on the field of the telescope as distinguish- 
able, luminous points, may change their density by combining 
in larger masses ; and many phenomena presented by our own 
planetary system lead to the conclusion, that planets have been 
solidified from a state of vapour, and that their internal heat 
owes its origin to the formative process of conglomerated matter. 

^ See Poisson, Theorie Mathem, de la Ckaleur, p. 438. 
According to him, the consolidation of the earth's strata 
began from the centre, and advanced gradually towards the 
•surface ; § 193, p. 429. Compare also Cosmos, vol. i. p. 169. 

** Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 67, 134. 
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It may at first sight seem hazardous to term the fearfully 
low temperature of the regions of space (which varies 
between the freezing point of mercury and that of spirits 
of wine) even indirectly beneficial to the habitable climates 
of the earth and to animal and vegetable life.. But in proof 
of the accuracy of the expression, we need only refer to 
the action of the radiation of heat. The sim-warmed surface 
of our planet, as well as the atmosphere to its outermost 
strata, fireely radiate heat into space. The loss of heat 
which they experience arises from the difference of tem- 
perature between the vault of heaven and the atmospheric 
strata, and from the feebleness of the counter-radiation. How 
enormous would be this loss of heat,'* if the regions of space, 
instead of the temperature they now possess, and which we 
designate as — 76° of a mercury thermometer« had a tempe- 
rature of about — 1400° or even many thousand times lower! 

It still remains for us to consider two hypotheses in relation 
to the existence of a fluid filling the regions of space, of which 

81 c( Were there no atmosphere, a thermometer freely ex- 
posed (at simset) to the heating influence of the earth's radia- 
tion, and the cooling power of its own into space, would indicate 
a medium temperatiure between that of äie celestial spaces, 
(—132° Fahr.) and that of the earth's surface below it, 82® 
Fahr., at the equator, 3J° Fahr., in the Polar Sea. Under 
the equator then it would stand, on the average, at — 25° 
Fahr,, and in the Polar Sea at — 68° Fahr. The presence 
of the atmosphere tends to prevent the thermometer so ex- 
posed from attaining these extreme low temperatures : first, 
by imparting heat by conduction; secondly, by impeding 
radiation outwards." Sir John Herschel, in the Edinburgh 
Beview, vol. 87, 1848, p. 222. " Si la chaleur des espaces 
planetaires n'existait point, notre atmosphere 6prouverait un 
refroidissement, dont on ne peut fixer la limite. Probable- 
ment la vie des plantes et des animaux serait impossible a la 
surface du globe, ou releguee dans une ^troite zone de cette 
sur&ce." (Saigey, Physique du Globe, p. 77.) 
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one, — ike lees firmly based hypothesis,— refers to the limited 
transparency of the celestial regions ; and the other, founded 
on direct obseryation and yielding numerical results, is de- 
duced from the regularly shortened periods of revolution of 
£ncke*s comet. Olbers in Bremen, and, as Struve has ob- 
served, Loys de Cheseaux at Geneva, eighty years earUer"* 
drew attention to the dilenuna, that since we could not con- 
ceive any point in the infinite regions of space unoccupied 
by a fixed star, t. e, a sun, the entire vault of heaven must 
appear as luminous as our sun if light were transmitted to us 
in perfect intensity; or, if such be not the case, we must 
assume that light experiences a diminution of intensity in its 
passi^ through space, this diminution being more exces- 
sive than in the inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
tance. As we do not observe the whole heavens to be almost 
uniformly illumined by such a radiance of light (a subject 
considered by HaUey^ in an hypothesis which he subse- 
quently rejected) the regions of space cannot, according to 
Cheseaux, Olbers, and Struve, possess perfect and absolute 
transparency. The results obtained by Sir William Herschel 
from gauging the stars,*^ and from his ingenious experi- 
ijxents on the space-penetrating power of his great telescopes, 
seem to show, that if the light of Sirius in its passage to us 

^ TraiU de la Com^te de 1743, avec tme Addition sur la 
force de la Lumi^e et sa Propagation dans rather, et sur la 
distance des dtoiles fixes; par Loys de Cheseaux (1744). On 
the transparency of the regions of space, see Olbers, in Bode's 
Jahrbuch für 1826, s. 110-121 ; and Struve, Etudes d'Astr. 
iSteUaire, 1847, pp. 83-93, and note 95. Compare also 
Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astronomy, § 798, and Cosmos, 
vol. i. p. 142. 

" Halley, On the Infinity of the Sphere of Fixed Stars, 
in the Fhilos. Transact,, vol. xxxi. for the year 1720, 
pp. 22-26. 

^ Cosmos, vol. i. p. 70. 
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through a gaaeoos or ethereal fluid loses only -g^th <tf its in- 
tensity, this assumption, which ghres the amount oi the 
density of a fluid capable of dimimshing light, would suffice to 
explain the phenomena as they manifest themselves. Among 
the doubts advanced by the celebrated author of ''The New 
Outlines of Astronomy," against the views of Olbers and 
Struve, one of the most important is that his twenty-feet 
telescope shows, throughout the greater portion of the Milky 
Way in both hemispheres, the smallest stars projected on a 
black ground." 

A better proof, and one based, as we have already stated, 
upon direct observation of the existence of a resisting fluid,* 
is afforded by Encke's comet, and by the ingenious and im- 
portant conclusion to which my j&iend was led in his observa- 
tions on this body. This resisting medium, must, however, be 
regarded as diflerent from Ihe all-penetrating Ught-ether, be- 
cause the former is only capable of offering resistance inasmuch 
as it cannot penetrate through solid matter. These observa- 
tions require the assumption of a tangential force to explain the 
diminished period of revolution (the diminished major-axis of 
the ellipse), and this is most directly afforded by the hypothesis 
of a resisting fluid.'' The greatest action is manifested during 

" "Throughout by &i the larger portion of the extent of the 
Muky Way in both hemispheres, the general blackness of the 
ground of the heavens, on which its stars are projected .... 
In those regions where the zone is clearly resolved into stars, 
well separated, and seen projected on a black ground^ and 

where we look out beyona them into space " Sir 

John Herschel, Outlines of Astr,^ pp. 537, Ö39. 

* Cosmos^ vol. i. pp. 69, 70, 92 ; compare also Laplace, 
Essai Philosophiqtie sur les Prohahilitis, 1825, p. 133 ; Arago 
in the Annimire du Bureau des Long, pour 1832, p. 188, 
pour 1836, p. 216; and Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Astr,. 

^ The oscillatory movement of the emanations from the. 
head of some comets, as in that of 1744, and in Halley's as 
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the twenty-five days immediately preceding and succeeding 
the comet's perihelion passage. The value of the constant 
is therefore somewhat different, because in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun the highly attenuated, but still gravitating 
strata of the resisting fluid, are denser. Olbers maintained^ 
that this fluid could not be at rest, but must rotate directly 
round the sim ; and therefore the resistance offered to retro- 
grade comets, like Halley's, must differ wholly from that 
opposed to those comets having a direct course, like Encke's. 
lie perturbations of comets having long periods of revolu- 
tion, and the difference of their magnitudes and sizes, com- 
plicate the results, and render it difficult to determine what 
is ascribable to individual forces. 

The gaseous matter constituting the belt of the Zodiacal 
light may, as Sir John Herschel'* expresses it, be merely the 
denser portion of this comet-resisting medium. Although it 
may be shown that all nebulae are crowded stellar masses, 
indistinctly visible, it is certain that innumerable comets fill 
the regions of space with matter through the evaporation of 
their tails, some of which have a length of 56000000 of miles. 



observed by Bessel, between the 12th and 22nd of October, 
1835, (Schumacher ^«^ron. Nachr.,no8. 300, 302, §185, 232), 
" may, indeed, in the case of some individiuJs of this class of 
cosmical bodies, exert an influence on the translatory and 
rotatory motion, and lead us to infer the action of polar forces 
(§201, 229,) which differ from the ordinary attracting force 
of the sun;" but the regular acceleration observable for 
sixty-three years in Encke*s comet, (whose period of revolu- 
tion is Z\ years), cannot be regarded as tiie result of in- 
cidental emanations. Compare on this cosmically important 
subject, Bessel in Schum. Astron, Nachr. ^ no. 289, s. 6, and 
no. 310, s. 345-350, with Encke's Treatise on the hypothesis 
of the resisting medium, in Schum., no. 305, s. 265-274. 

* Olbers in Scnum. Astr, Nachr., no. 268, s. 58. 

f Outlines of Astronomy, § 556, 597. 
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Arago has ingeniously shown, on optical grounds,*® that the 
variable stars which always exhibit white light without any 
change of colour in their periodical phases, might jaJSbrd a 
means of determining the superior limit of the density to be 
assumed for cosmical ether, if we suppose it to be equal to 
gaseous terrestrial fluids in its power of refraction. 

The question of the existence of an ethereal fluid filliDg 
the regions of space is closely connected with one warmly 
agitated by WoUaston,** in reference to the definite limit 
of the atmosphere,«^ limit which must necessarily exist at 
the elevation where the specific elasticity of the air is equi- 
poised by the force of gravity. Faraday's ingenious experi- 
ments on the limits of an ^atmosphere of mercury (that is, 
the elevation at which mercurial vapours precipitated on 
gold-leaf cease perceptibly to rise in an air-filled space) 
have given considerable weight to the assumption of a 
definite surface of the atmosphere *' similar to the surface 
of the sea.*' Can any gaseous particles belonging to the 
region of space blend with our atmosphere and produce 
meteorological changes ? .Newton*^ inclined to the idea that 

*^ *' ^ assimilant la matiere trka rare qui remplit les effaces 
cilestes quant ä sea propriSt^s rSfrtngentes aux gas terrestres, la 
densiti de cette mature ne saurait depasser une certatne limite 
dont les observations des dtoiles changeantes, p, e, celles d^ Algol 
ou de ß de Persie, peuvent assigner la valeur,^^ Arago in Sie. 
Annuaire pour 1842, pp. 336-345. "On comparing the 
extremely rare matter occupying the regions of space with 
terrestrial gases, in respect to its refractive properties, we 
shall find that the density of this matter cannot exceed a 
definite limit, whose value may be obtained from observations 
of variable stars, as, for instance, Algol or ß Persei." 

" See Wollaston, Philos. Transact, for 1822, p. 89 ; Sir 
John Herschel, op, cit. § 34, 36. 

** Newton, Princ, Mathem,^ t. iii. (1760) p. 671. " Vapores 

VOL. III. £ 
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sach might be th6 case. If we regard falling stars and 
meteoric stones as planetary asteroids, we may be allowed 
to conjecture that in the streams of the so-called November 
phenomena,^ when, as in 1799, 1833 and 1834, myriads of 
Mling stars traversed the vault of heaven, and northern UghU 
were simultaneously observed, our atmosphere may have re- 
ceived from the regions of space some elements foreign to it, 
which were capable of exciting electro-magnetic processes. 

qui ex sole et stellis fixis et caudis cometamm oriuntur, inci- 

dere possunt in atmosphaeras planetarum *' 

* Cosmosy vol. i. pp. 112, 124. 
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WATTTKAL AND TELESCOPIC VISION.— SCINTILLATION OP 
THE STABS. — ^VELOCITY OF LIGHT. — ^BESULTS OP PHO- 
TOICETSY. 

The increased power of vision yielded nearly two hundred 
and fifty years ago by the invention of the telescope, has afforded 
to the eye, as the organ of sensuous cosmical contemplation» 
the noblest of all aids towards a knowledge of the contents of 
space, and the investigation of the configuration, physical 
character, and masses of the planets and their satellites. The 
first telescope was constructed in 1608, seven years after the 
death of the great observer, Tycho Brahe. Its earliest 
fruits were the successive discovery of the satellites of Jupiter, 
the Stin's spo^, the crescent-shape of Venus, the ring of 
Saturn as a triple planetary formation, (planeta tergeminus,) 
telescopic stellar swarms, and the nebulee in Andromeda. ^ In 
1634, the French astronomer, Monn, eminent for his observa- 
tions on longitude, first conceived the idea of mounting a 
telescope on the index bar of an instrument of measurement» 
and seeking to discover Arcturus by day.* The perfection in 

* See Cosmos^ vol. ii. pp. 699-718, with notes. 

' Delambre, Histoire de V Astronomie moderne, tom. ii. 
pp. 255, 269, 272. Morin, in his work, Scientia Longttur- 
dinum, which appeared in 1634, writes as foMom^i^^Applicatio 
tubi optici ad Midadam pro steUis fiods prompte et accurate 
mensurandis a me excogitata eat* Picard hc^d not, up to the 
year 1667, employed any telescope on the mural circle ; and 
Hevelius, when Halley visited lum at Dantzic in 1679, and 
admired the precision of his measurement of altitudes, was 
observing through improved sHts or openings. (Baily's CataL 
of Stare, p. 38.) ^ 

e2 
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tl^e graduation of the arc would have failed entirely, or to a 
considerable extent, in affording that greater precision of 
observation at which it aimed, if optical and astronomical 
instruments had not .been brought into accord, and the cor- 
rectness of vision made to correspond with that of measure- 
ment. The micrometer-application of fine threads stretched 
in the focus of the telescope, to which that instrument owes 
its real and invaluable importance, was first devised, six years 
afterwards (1640), by the young and talented Gascoigne.' 

While, as I have already observed, telescopic vision, obser- 
vation, and measurement, extend only over a period of about 
240 years in the history of astronomical science, we find, 
without including the epoch of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and 
Chinese, that more than nineteen centuries have intervened 
between the age of Timochares and AristiUus^ and the dis- 
coveries of Galileo, during which period the position and course 
of thq stars were observed by the eye alone, unaided by instru- 
ments. When we consider the numerous disturbances which 
during this prolonged period checked the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and the extension of the sphere of ideas among the nations 
inhabiting the basin of the Mediterranean, we are astonished 
that Hipparchus and Ptolemy should have been so well 
acquainted with the precession of the equinoxes, the com- 
plicated movements of the planets, the two principal inequa- 
lities of the moon, and the position of the stars ; that Coper- 
/ — . — ■ ' — 

' The unfortunate Gascoigne, whose merits remained so 
long unacknowledged, lost his life, when scarcely twenty- 
three years of age, at the batüe of Marston-Moor, fought by 
Cromwell against the royalists. See Derham in the Philos, 
Transact., vol. xxx. for 1717-1719, pp. 603-610. To him 
belongs the merit of a discovery which was long ascribed to 
Picard and Auzout, and which has given an imptdse pre- 
viously unknown to practical astronomy, the principEd object 
of which is to determine positions in the vault of heaven. 

* Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 544. 
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nicud should have had so great a knowledge of the true 
system of the universe ; and that Tycho Brahe should have 
been so fiuniliar with the methods of practical astronomy 
before the discovery of the telescope. Long tubes, which 
were certainly employed by Arabian astronomers, and very 
probably also by the Greeks and Romans, may indeed, in 
some degree, have increased the exactness of the observations 
by causing the object to be seen through diopters or slits. 
Abul-Öassan speaks very distinctly of tubes, to the extre- 
mities of which ocular and object diopters were attached; and 
instruments so constructed were used in the observatory 
founded by Hulagu at Meragha. If stars be more easily dis- 
covered during twilight by means of tubes, and if a star be 
sooner revealed to the naked eye through a tube than without 
it, the reason lies, as Arago has already observed, in the 
circumstance that the tube conceals a great portion of the 
disturbing light {rayons perturhateurs) diffused in the atmo- 
spheric strata between the star and the eye applied to the 
tube. In like manner, the tube prevents the lateral impression 
of the faint light which the particles of air receive at night 
from all the other stars in the firmament. The intensity of 
the image and the size of the star are apparently augmented. 
In a frequently emendated and much contested passage of 
Strabo, in which mention is made of looking through tubes, 
this '' enlarged form of the stars" is expressly mentioned, smd 
is erroneously ascribed to refractioij." 



• The passage in which Strabo (lib. iii. p. 138, Casaub.) 
attempts to refiite the views of Posidonius is given as^foUows, 
according to the manuscripts : — " The image of the sun is 
enlarged on the seas at its rising as well as at its setting,, 
because at these times a larger mass of exhalations rises from 
the humid element ; and the eye, looking through these exha* 
lations, sees images refracted into larger forms, as observed 
through tubes. The same thing happens when the setting 
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Light, from whateyer source it comes, — whether from the 
ami, as solar light, or reflected from the planets ; from the 
fixed stars ; from putrescent wood ; or as the product of the 
vital activity of glow-worms, — always exhibits the same con- 
sun or moon is seen through a dry and thin doud, when 
those bodies likewise appear reddish." This passage has re- 
cently been pronounced corrupt (see Kramer, in Strabonts Geoff r» 
1844, vol. i. p. 211), and dl vaka>v (through glass spheres) sub- 
stituted for dl avkSnf (Schneider, Eclog, pht/s., vol. ii. p. 273). 
The magnifying power of hollow glass spheres, filled witii 
water (Seneca, i, 6), was, indeed, as familiar to the ancients 
as the action of burning glasses or crystals (Aristoph. iVud., 
V. 765), and that of Nero's emerald (Plin., xxxvii. 5) ; but 
these spheres most assuredly could not have been employed 
as astronomical measuring instruments. (Compare Cosmos, 
vol. i. p. 619, and note %.) Solar altitudes, taken through thin 
light douds, or through volcanic vapours, exhibit no trace 
of the influence of refraction. (Humboldt, Becueil (TOb- 
^erv, astr.f vol. i. p. 123.) Colonel Baeyer observed no 
angular deviation in the heliotrope light on the passage of 
streaks of mist, or even frt)m artificially developed vapours, 
and therefore fully confirms Arago's experiments. Petevs, 
at Pulkowa, in no case found a difference of 0'''017 on com- 
paring groups of stellar altitudes, measured in a clear sky, and 
through light clouds. See his Recherches sur la ParalUixe des 
JStoües, 1848, pp. 80, 140-143; also Struve's Etudes SteU 
lairesy p. 98. On the appHcation of tubes for astronomical 
observation in Arabian instruments, see Jourdain, Sur V Ob- 
servatoire de Meragha, p. 27 ; and A. Sedillot, M6m, sur les 
Instruments astronomiques des Arabes, 1841, p. 198. Arabian 
astronomers have also the merit of having first employed 
large gnomons with small circular apertures. In the colossal 
sextant of Abu Mohammed al-Chokandi, the limb, which was 
divided into intervals of five minutes, received the image of the 
sun. ^' A midi les rayons du soleil passaient par ime Ouver- 
türe pratique dans la voüte de I'observatoire qui couvrait Tin- 
strument, suivant le tuyau, et formaient sur la concavite du 
sextant une image circulaire, dont le centre donnait, sur Tare 
gradue, le complement de la hautem* du soleil. Cet instru- 
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ditions of refraction.^ But the prismatic spectra yielded by 
different sources of light (as the sun and the fixed stars) 
exhibit a difference in the position of the dark lines {rates du 
spectre) which WoUaston first discovered in 1808, and the posi- 
tion of which was twelve years afterwards so accurately deter- 
mined by Fraunhofer. While the latter observer counted 600 
dark lines (breaks or interruptions in the coloured spectrum), 
Sir David Brewster, by his admirable experiments with nitric 
oxide, succeeded, in 1833, in counting more than 2000 lines. 
It had been remarked that certain lines failed in the spec- 
trum at some seasons of the year; but Sir David Brewster 



ment differe de notre mural, qu'en ce qu'il etait garni d'un 
simple tuyau au lieu d'une lunette.'' '' At noon, ti^e rays of 
the sun passed through an opening in the dome of the observa- 
tory, above the instrument, and following the tube formed in 
the concavity of the sextant a circular image, the centre of 
which marked the sun's altitude on the graduated limb. 
This instrument in no way differed from our mural circle, 
excepting that it was furnished with a mere tube instead of a 
telescope." Sedillot,pp. 37, 202, 205. Dioptric rulers {pin- 
nuke) were used by me Greeks and Arabs in determining the 
moon's diameter, and were constructed in such a manner, that 
the circular aperture in the moving object diopter was larger 
than that of ti^e fixed ocular diopter, and was drawn out imtil 
the lunar disc, seen through the ocular aperture, completely 
fiUed the object aperture. Delambre, Hist, de r Astron, du 
Tnoyen age^ p. 201; and S^dillot, p. 198. The adjustment of 
the dioptric rulers of Archimedes, with round apertures or slits, 
in which the direction of the shadows of two small cylinders ■ 
attached to the same index bar was noted, peems to have been 
originally introduced by Hipparchus. (Baily,Ä5^. de V Astron. 
mod.y 2nd ed. 1785, tom. i. p. 480.) . Compare also, Theon 
Alexandrin., Bas., 1538, pp. 257, 262 ; Les Hypotyp, de Proclus 
IHadochus ed. Halma, 1820, pp. 107, 110; and Ptolem, 
Almoff,, ed. Halma, torn. i. Par. 1813, p. Ivii. 

• According to Arago ; see Moigno, Expert, «?' Optique mo» 
deme, 1847, p. ,163. 
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has shown that this phenomenon is owing to different altitudes 
of the sun, and to the different absorption of the rays of light 
in their passage through the atmosphere. In the spectra of 
the light reflected from the moon, from Venus, Mars, and the 
clouds, we recognize, as might be anticipated, all the pecu- 
liarities of the solar spectrum; but on the other hand, the 
dark lines in the spectnmi of Sirius differ from those of 
Castor, and the other fixed stars. Castor likewise exhibits 
different lines from Pollux and Procyon. Amici has con- 
firmed this difference, which was first indicated by Fraunhofer, 
and has ingeniously called attention to the fact that in fixed 
stars which now have an equal and perfectly white light the 
dark lines are not the same. A wide and important field i» 
thus still open to future investigations,^ for we have yet to 
distinguish between that which has been determined with 
certainty, and that which is merely accidental and depending 
on the absorbing action of the atmospheric strata. 

We must here refer to another phenomenon, which is 
powerfiiUy influenced by the specific character of the som'ce 
of light. The light of incandescent solid bodies, and the 
light of the electric spark, exhibit great diversity in the 
number and position of Wollaston's dark lines. From Wheat- 
stone's remarkable experiments with revolving mirrors it 
would appear that the light of frictional electricity has a 
greater velocity than solar light, in the ratio of 3 to 2 ; that 
is to say, a velocity of 95908 miles in one second. 

The stimulus infused into all departments of optical science 
by the important discovery of polarisation,® to which the in- 
genious Malus was led in 1808, by a casual observation of the 

' On the relation of the dark lines of the solar spectrum 
in the Daguerreotype, see Comptes rendus des seances de VAca-^ 
dornte des Sciences, tom. xiv. 1842, pp. 902-904, and tom. xvi. 
1843, pp. 402-407. 

^ Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 715. 
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light of the setting sun, reflected from the windows of the Palais 
du Luxembourg, has afforded unexpected results to science by 
the more thorough investigation of the phenomena of double re- 
fraction, of ordinary (Huygens's) and of chromatic polarisation, 
of interference, and of dif&action of light. Among these results, 
may be reckoned the means of distinguishing between direct 
and reflected light,' the power of penetrating, as it were, into 
the constitution of the body of the sun and of its luminous 
envelopes,^® of measuring the pressure of atmospheric strata, 

•Arago's investigation of cometary light may here be 
adduced as an instance of the important diflerence between 
proper and reflected light. The formation of the comple- 
mentary colours, red and green, showed by the application of 
his discovery (in 1811) of chromatic polarisation, that the 
light of Halley's Comet (1835) contained reflected solar light. 
I was myself present at the earlier experiments for comparing, 
by means of the equal and unequal intensity of the images in 
the polariscope, the proper light of Capella with the splendid 
Comet, as it suddenly emerged from the rays of the sun at 
the beginning of July, 1819. (See Annuaire du Bureau des 
Long, pour 1836, p. 232; Cosmos, vol. i. p. 90; and Bessel in 
Schumacher's Jahrbuch Jfur 1837, 169.) 

*® Lettre de M. Arago ä M, Alexandre de Humboldt, 1 840, 
p. 37 : — " A Taide d'lm polariscope de mon invention, je, 
reconnus (avant 1820) que la lumiere de tons les corps ter- 
restres incandescents, solides ou liquides, est de la lumiere 
naturelle, tant qu'elle emane du corps sous des incidences per- 
pendiculaires. La lumiere, au contraire, qui sort de la surface 
incandescente sous im angle aigu, of&e des marques manifestes 
de polarisation. Je ne m'arrete pas ä te rappeler ici, comment 
je deduisis de ce fait la consequence curieuse que la lumiere 
ne s'engendre pas seulement ä la surface des corps ; qu'une 
portion nait dans leur substance mime, cette substance fut- 
elle du platine. J'ai seulement besoin de dire qu*en repetant 
la memo serie d'epreuves, et avec les memos instruments sur la 
lumiere que lance une substance gazeuse enflamm^e, on ne lui 
trouve, sous quelque inclinaison que ce soit, aucun des caracteres 
de la lumiere polarisee ; que la lumiere des gaz, prise ä la 
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and even the smallest amount of water they contain, of 
scrutinizing the depths of the ocean and its rocks by means of 

sortie de la surface enflammee, est de la lumi^re naturelle, ce 
qui n'emp^che pas qu'elle ne se polarise ensuite compl^tement 
si on la soumet ä des reflexions ou k des refractions conven. 
ables. De Id ime methode tr^s simple pour d^couvrir ä 40 
millions de lieues de distance la nature du soleil. La lumidre 
proTcnant du bord de cet astre, la lumi^re eman^e de lamati^re 
solaire sous un angle aigu, et nous arriyant sans avoir eprouve 
en route des reflexions ou des refractions sensibles, offi'e-t-elle 
des traces de polarisation, le soleil est un corps solide ou 
liquide. S'il n'y a, au contraire, aucun indice de polarisation 
dans la lumi^re du bord, la partie incandescente du soleil est 
gazeuse, C'est par cet enchainement m^thodique d' observations 
qu'on peut arriver ä des notions esactes sur la constitution 
physique du soleil." 

"By the aid of my polariscope I discovered (before 
1820) that the light of all terrestrial objects in a state of 
incandescence, whether they be solid or liquid, is natural 
as long as it emanates from the object in perpendicular rays. 
The light emanating from an incandescent surface at an acute 
angle presents on the other hand manifest proofs of polarisation. 
I wüL not pause to remind you that this circumstance has led 
me to the remarkable conclusion that light is not generated on 
the surface of bodies only, but that some portion is actually 
engendered within the substance itself, even in the case of 
platinum. I need only here observe, that in repeating the 
same series of experiments (and with the same instruments) on 
the light emanating from a burning gaseous substance, I could 
not discover any chai*acteristics of polarised light, whatever 
might be the angle at which it emanated ; and I found that the 
light of gaseous bodies is natural light when it issues from the 
burning surface, although this circumstance does not prevent its 
subsequent complete polarisation, if subjected to suitable re- 
flections or refractions. Hence we obtain a most simple method 
of discovering the nature of the sun at a distance of 40 millions 
of leagues. For if the light emanating from the margin of the 
8un, and radiating from tiie solar substance at an acute angle^ 
reach us without having experienced any sensible reflections 
or refractions in its passage to the earth, and if it ofler traces 
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a tourmaline plate,^^ and, in accordance with Newton's pre- 
diction, of comparing the chemical composition'* of seve- 
ral substances'' with their optical effects. It will be suffi- 

of polarisation the sun must be a solid or a liquid hody. But 
if on the contrary the light emanating from the sun's margin 
give no indications of polarisation, the incandescent portion 
of the sun must be gaseous. It is by means of such a method- 
ical sequence of observations that we may acquire exact 
ideas regarding the physical constitution of the sim." (On the 
Envelopes of Üie Sun, see Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1846, 
p. 464.) I give aU the circumstantial optical disquisitions which 
I have borrowed from the manuscript or printed works of my 
friend, in his own words, in order to avoid the misconceptions 
to which the variations of scientific terminology might give 
rise in re-translating the passages into French, or any other 
of the various languages in which the Cosmos has appeared. 

*> " Sur Teffet d'une lame de tourmaline taill^ parsdl^lement 
aux aretes du prisme servant, lorsqu'elle est convenablement 
situ^e, a ^miner en totality les rayons refl^chis par la surface 
de la mer et m^les k la lumi^re provenant de T^cueil." " On 
the effect of a tourmaline plate cut parallel to the edges of the 
prism, in concentrating (when placed in a suitable position) 
all the rays of light reflected by the surface of the sea, and 
blended with the light emanating from the sunken rocks." 
See Arago, Instructions de la Bonite^ in the Annuaire pour 
1836, pp. 339-343. 

*' '^ De la possibility de determiner les pouvoirs r^fringents des 
corps d'aprds leur composition chimique." On the possibility 
of determining the refracting powers of bodies according to their 
chemical composition (applied to the ratio of the oxygen to the 
nitrogen in atmospheric air, to the quantity of hydrogen con- 
tained in ammonia and in water, to carbonic acid, alcohol and 
the diamond). See Biot et Arago^ MSmoire sur les affinitis 
des corps pour la lumHre, Mars, 1806 ; also Memdres mathSni, 
et phys, de Vlnstitut, t. vii. pp. 327-346 ; and my Memoire 
^ur les rifractions astronomiques dans la zone torride, in the 
Recueil d'Ohserv, astron,, vol. i. pp. 115 and 122. 

*• Expiriences de M, Arago sur la puissance refractive des 
corps diaphanes fde Vair sec et de Vair humide) par le diplace- 
fnent des frangesy in Moigno, Repertoire d'Optique mod., 1847, 
pp. 159-162. 
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cient to mentioii the names of Airy, Arago, Biot, Brewster, 
Cauchy, Faraday, Fresnel, Joha Herschel, Lloyd, Malus, 
Neumann, Plateau, Seebeck, . . . . . to remind the scientific 
reader of a succession of splendid discoveries, and of their 
happy applications. The great and intellectual labours of 
Thomas Young more than prepared the way for these im- 
portant eflPorts. Arago's polariscope and the obserTation of 
the position of coloured fringes of diffraction (in consequence 
of interference) have been extensively employed in the prose- 
cution of scientific inquiry. Meteorology has made equal 
advances with physical astronomy in this new path. 

However diversified the power of vision may be in different 
persons, there is nevertheless a certain average of organic 
capacity, which was the same among former generations, as, 
for instance, the Greeks and Romans, as at the present day. 
The Pleiades prove that several thousand years ago, even as 
now, stars which astronomers regard as of the 7th magnitude, 
were invisible to the naked eye of average visual power. 
The group of the Pleiades consists of one star of the 3rd 
magnitude, Alcyone ; of two of the 4th, Electra and Atlas ; 
of three of the 5th, Merope, Maia, and Taygeta; of two 
between the 6th and the 7th magnitudes, Pleione and Celseno ; 
of one between the 7th and the 8th, Asterope; and of many 
very minute telescopic stars. I make use of the nomencla^ 
ture and order of succession at present adopted, as the same 
names were amongst the ancients in part applied to other 
stars. The six first-named stars of the 3rd, 4th and 5th magni- 
tudes were the only ones which could be readily distinguished.** 

^* Hipparchus says {ad Arati Phcen, 1, pag. 190, in Urano- 
logio Petavii), in refutation of the assertion of Aratus, that 
there were only six stars visible in the Pleiades : — " One star 
escaped the attention of Aratus. For when the eye is atten- 
tively fixed on this constellation on a serene and moonless 
night, seven stars are visible, and it therefore seems strange 
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Of these Ovid says {Fast. iv. 170), 

** Quae Septem dici, sex tarnen esse solent/' 
One of the daughters of Atlas, Merope, the only one who 
was wedded to a mortal, was said to have veiled herself 
for very shame, or even to have wholly disappeared. This 
is probably the star of about the 7th magnitude, which 
we call Celseno; for Hipparchus, in his commentary on 
Aratus, observes that on clear moonless nights seven stars 
may actually be seen. Cekeno therefore must have been 
seen, for Pleione, which is of equal brightness, is too near 
to Atlas, a star of the 4th magnitude. 

The little star, Alcor, which, according to Triesnecker, is 
situated in the tail of the Great Bear, at a distance of 
1 1' 48" from Mizar, is, according to Argelander, of the 5th mag- 
nitude, but overpowered by the rays of Mizar. . It was called 
by the Arabs, Saidak, '' the Test," because, as the Persian 
astronomer Kazwini" remarks, '' It was employed as a test of 

that Attains, in his description of the Pleiades, should have 
neglected to notice this oversight on the part of Aratus, as 
though he regarded the statement as correct. ' ' Merope is called 
the invisible (navaxlyajnis) in the Catasterisms (XXIII. ) ascribed to 
Eratosthenes. On a supposed connexion between the name 
of the veiled (the daughter of Atlas) with the geographical 
myths in the Meropis of Theopompus, as well as with the great 
Satumian Continent of Plutarch and the Atlantis, see my 
Etcamen crit de Vhist, de la Giographie^ t. i. p. 170. Compare 
also Ideler, Untersuchungen über den Ursprung und die Bedeu- 
tung der Stemnamen, 1809, p. 145; and in reference to astrono- 
mical determination of place, consult Mädler, Untersuch, über 
die Fixstern- Systeme^ th. ii. 1848, s. 36 and 166; also Baily 
in the Mem. of the Astr. Soc, vol. xiii. p. 33. 

^ See Ideler, Stemnamen, s. 19 and 25. Arago in manuscript 
notices of the year 1847, writes as follows .—" On observe 
qu'ime lumiere forte &it disparaitre une limii^re faible plac^e 
dans le voisinage. Quelle pent en ^tre ]& cause ? II est pos- 
sible physiologiquement que T^branlement communique ä la 
ratine par la lumiere forte s'etend au delä des points que la 
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the power of vision." Notwithstanding the low positioQ 
of the Great Bear under the tropics, I have very dis- 
tinctly seen Alcor, evening after evening, with the naked 

lumi^re forte a frapp^s, et que cet 6branlement secondaire 
absorbe et neutralise en quelque sorte T^branlement prove- 
nant de la seconde et faible lumiSre. Mais sans entrer dans 
ces causes physiologiques, il y a une cause directe qu'on pent 
indiquer pour la disparition de la fdble lumiere : c^est que les 
rayons provenant de la grande n'ont pas seulement form6 une 
image nette sur la ratine, mais se sont disperses aussi sur toutes 
les parties de cet organe ä cause des imperfections de transparence 
de la com^e. Les rayons du corps plus brillant a en traversant 
la comee se comportent comme en traversant un corps leg^re- 
ment d^poli; line partie des ces rayons refract^s r^guli^re- 
ment forme Tima^ m^me de a, Tautre partie dispersie 6claire 
la totalite de la retine. C'est done sur ce fond lumineux que 
se projette Timage de Tobjet voisin b. Cette demidre imi^ 
doit done ou disparaitre ou ^tre affaiblie. De jour deux 
causes contribuent ä rafiaiblissement des ^toiles. L'une de 
ces causes c'est Timage distincte de cette portion de Tatmo- 
sphere comprise dans la direction de Tetoüe (de la portion 
aerienne plac^e entre Tceil et l'^toüe) et sur laquelle Timage 
de r^toile vient de se pein^re; Tautre cause c'est la lumiere 
diffiise provenant de la dispersion que les defauts de la com6e 
impriment aux rayons 6manants de tons les points de I'atmo- 
sphere visible. De nuit les couches atmospheriques inter- 
pos^es entre Toeil et Tetoile vers laquelle on vise, n'agis- 
sent pas; chaque Steile du firmament forme ime image 
plus nette, mais une partie de leur lumiere se trouve 
dispers^e si cause du manque de diaphanite de la com6e. 
Le m^me raisonnement s'applique ä une deuxi^me, troi- 
si^me .... miUi^me ^toüe. La ratine se trouve done 
eclairee en totalite par une lumidre difiEuse, proportionnelle au 
nombre de ces Steiles et k leur 6clat. On con9oit par \k que 
cette somme de lumiere diffiise affidblisse ou fasse entilre- 
ment disparaitre Timage de T^toüe vers laquelle on dirige la 
vue." 

'' We find that a strong light causes a fidnter one placed 
near it to disappear. What can be the cause of this phe- 
nomenon? It is physiologically possible that the vibration 
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eye, on the Tainless shores of Cuinana, and on the pla- 
teaux of the Cordilleras, which are elevated nearly 13000 
feet above the level of the sea, while I have seen it less 
frequently and less distinctly in Europe and in the dry 

communicated to the retina by strong light may extend 
beyond the points excited by it; and that this secondary 
vibration may in some degree absorb and neutralise that 
arising from the second feeble light. Without, however, 
entering upon these physiological considerations, there is a 
direct cause to which we may refer the disappearance of 
the feeble light: viz., that the rays emanating from the 
strong light, after forming a perfect image on the retina» 
are dispersed over all parts of this oi^an in consequence 
of the imperfect transparency of the cornea. The rays of 
the more brilliant body a, in passing the cornea, are affected 
in the same manner as if they were transmitted through a 
body whose surface was not perfectly smooth. Some of 
these regularly refracted rays form the image a, whilst the 
remainder of the dispersed rays illiunine the whole of the 
retina. On this liuninous ground the image of the neigh- 
bouring object h is projected. This last image must there- 
fore either wholly disappear or be dimmed. By day two 
causes contribute to weaken the light of the stars ; one is the 
distinct image of that portion of the atmosphere included in 
the direction of the star (the aerial field interposed between 
the eye and the star), and on which the image of the star is 
formed, while the other is the light diffused by the dispersion 
which the defects of the cornea impress on the rays emanat- 
ing from all points of the visible atmosphere. At night, the 
strata of air interposed between the eye and the star to which 
we direct the instnmient, exert no disturbing action ; each star 
in the firmament forms a more perfect image, but a portion of 
the light of the stars is dispersed in consequence of the im- 
perfect transparency of the cornea. The same reasoning 
applies to a second, a third, or a thousandth star. The retina 
then is entirely illumined by a diffused light, proportionate to 
the number of the stars and to their brilliancy. Hence we 
may imagine that the aggregate of this diffused light must 
either weaken, or .entirely obliterate the image of the star 
towards which the eye is directed." 
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atmosphere of the Steppes of Northern Asia. The 'imits 
within which the naked eye is unable to separate two very 
contiguous objects in the heayens depend, as Madler has 
justly observed, on the relative brilliancy of the stars. The 
two stars of the 3rd and 4th magnitudes, marked as a Capri- 
eorni, which are distant from each other six- and-a-half minutes, 
can with ease be recognized as separate. Galle thinks that 
€ and 5 Lyrse, being both stars of the 4th magnitude, may be 
distinguished in a very clear atmosphere by the naked eye, 
although situated at a distance of only three-and-a-half minutes 
from each other. 

The preponderating effect of the rays of the neighbouring 
planet is also the principal cause of Jupiter*s satellites remain- 
ing invisible to the naked eye ; they are not all, however, as 
has frequently been maintained, equal in brightness to stars of 
the 5th magnitude. My friend. Dr. Galle, has found from 
recent estimates, and by a comparison with neighbouring 
stars, that the third and brightest satellite is probably of the 
5th or 6th magnitude, whilst the others, which are of various 
degrees of brightness, are all of the 6th or 7th magnitude. 
There are only few cases on record in which persons of ex- 
traordinarily acute vision — ^that is to say, capable of clearly 
distinguishing with the naked eye stars fainter than those of 
the 6th magnitude, — ^have been able to distinguish the satellites 
of Jupiter without a telescope. The angular distance of the 
third and brightest satellite from the centre of the planet is 
4' 42" ; that of the fourth, which is only ^th smaller than the 
largest is 8' 16'' : and allJupiter*s satellites sometimes exhibit, 
as Arago maintains, ^ a more intense light for equal surfaces 

" Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1842, p. 284, and in the 
Comptes rendus, tom. xv. 1842, p. 760. (Sebum. Astrmu 
Nachr,,VLO. 702.) "I have instituted some calculations of mag- 
nitudes, .in reference to your conjectures on the visibility 
of Jupiter's satellites," writes Dr. Galle, in letters addressed 
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than Jupiter himself; " occasionally, however, as shown by 
recent observations, they appear like gray spots on the planet. 
The rays or tails, which to our eyes appear to radiate from 
the planets and fixed stars, and which were used, since the 
earliest ages of mankind, and especially amongst the Egyptians, 

to me, " but I have found, contrary to my expectations, 
that they are not of the 5th magnitude, but, at most, only 
of the 6 th or even of the 7th magnitude. The 3rd and brightest 
satellite alone appeared nearly equal in brightness to a neigh- 
bouring star of the 6th magnitude, which I could scarcely 
recognize with the naked eye, even at some distance from 
Jupiter ; so that, considered in reference to the bright- 
ness of Jupiter, this satellite would probably be of the 
5th or 6th magnitude if it were isolated from the planet. 
The 4th satellite was at its greatest elongation, but yet I 
could not estimate it at more than the 7th magnitude. The 
rays of Jupiter would not prevent this satellite from being 
seen if it were itself brighter. From a comparison of Alde- 
baran with the neighbouring star B Tauri, which is easily 
recognized as a double star (at a distance of 5-i- minutes), 
I should estimate the radiation of Jupiter at five or six minutes, 
at the least, for ordinary vision." These estimates cor- 
respond with those of Arago, who is even of opinion that this 
false radiation may amount in the case of some persons to double 
this quantity. The mean distances of the four satellites from 
thecentre of the main planet are undoubtedly 1'51",2'57",4'42", 
and 8' 1 6". *' Si nous supposons que I'image de Jupiter, dans 
certains yeux exceptionnels, s'epanouisse seulement par des 
rayons d'une ou deux minutes d' amplitude, il ne semblera pas 
impossible que les satellites soient de tems en tems apergus, sans 
avoir besoin de recourir ä Tartifice de Tamplification. Pour 
verifier cette conjecture, f ai fait construire une petite lunette 
dans laquelle Tobjectif et I'oculaireont a peu pres le meme foyer, 
et qui d^s lors ne grossit potfit. Cette lunette ne d^truit pas 
enti^rement les rayons divergents, mais eile en reduit consider- 
ablenient la longueur. Cela a sufii pour qu'un satellite con- 
venablement ecarte de la planete, soit devenu visible. Le fait a 
ete constate par tous les jeunes astronomes de lObscrvatoire." 
" If we suppose that tlie image of Jupiter appears to the eyes 
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as pictorial representations to indicate the shining orbs of 
heaven, are at least from five to six minutes in leng;th. (These 
lines are regarded by Hassenfratz as caustics on the crystalline 
lens : intersections des deux eattstiqttes.) 

" The image of the star which we see with the naked eye 
is magnified by diverging rays, in consequence of which it 
occupies a larger space on the retina than if it were concen- 

of some persons to be dilated by rays of only one or two 
minutes, it is not impossible that the satellites may from time 
to time be seen without the aid of magnifying glasses. In 
order to verify this conjecture I caused a small instrument to 
be constructed in which the object-glass and the eye-piece 
had nearly the same focus, and which therefore did twi ynag- 
nify. This instrument does not entirely destroy the diverging 
rays, although it considerably reduces their length. This 
method has sufficed to render a satellite visible when at a 
sufficient distance from the planet. This observation has been 
confirmed by aU the young astronomers at the Observatory.'* 
(Arago in the Comptes rendus^tom. xv. 1842, p. 751.) 

As a remarkable instance of acute vision and of the great 
sensibility of the retina in some individuals who are able to 
see Jupiter's satellites with the naked eye, I may instance 
the case of a master tailor, named Schön, who died at 
Breslau in 1837, and with reference to whom I have re- 
ceived some interesting communications from the learned 
and active director of Äe Breslau Observatory, Von Bogus- 
lawski. " After having (since 1820) convinced ourselves, by 
several rigid tests, that in serene moonless nights Schön was 
able correctly to indicate the position of several of Jupiter's 
satellites at the same time, we spoke to him of the emanor 
tions and tails which appeared to prevent others from seeing 
so clearly as he did, when he expressed his astonishment at 
these obstructing radiations. From the animated discussions 
between himself and the bystanders regarding the difficulty 
of seeing the siitellites with the naked eye, the conclusion 
was obvious, that the planet and fixed stars must always 
appear to Schön like luminous points having no rays. He 
saw the third satellite the best, and the first very plainly when 
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trated in a single point. The impression on the nerves is 
weaker. A very dense starry swarm, in which scarcely any 
of the separate stars beloi^ even to the 7th magnitude, may, 
on the contrary, be visible to the unaided eye in consequence 
of the images of the many diÖerent stars crossing each other 
upon the retina, by which every sensible point of its surface is 
more powerfully excited, as if by one concentrated image." ^^ 

it was at the greatest digression, but he never saw the second 
and the fourth alone. When the air was not in. a very favour- 
able condition the satellites appeared to him like faint streaks 
of light. He never mistook small fixed stars for satellites, 
probably on account of the scintillating and less constant 
light of the former. Some years before his death Schön com- 
plained to me that his &iling eye could no longer distinguish 
Jupiter's sateUites, whose position was only indicated, even 
in clear weather, by light faint streaks." These circumstances 
entirely coincide with what has been long known regarding 
the relative lustre of Jupiter's satellites, for the brightness and 
quality of the light probably exert a greater influence than 
mere aistance from tne main planet on persons of such great 
perfection and sensibility of vision. Schon never saw the 
second nor the fourth satellite. The former is the smallest of 
all; the latter, although the largest after the third and the most 
remote, is periodically obscured by a dark colour, and is gene- 
rally the faintest of all the sateUites. Of the third and the 
first which were best and most frequently seen by the naked 
eye, the former, which is the largest of all, is usually the 
brightest, and of a very decided yellow colour; the latter 
occasionally exceeds in the intensity of its clear yellow light 
the lustre of the third, which is also much larger. (Madler, 
Astr, 1846, s. 231-234, and 439.) Sturm and Airy, in the 
Comptes rendus, t. xx. pp. 764-6, show how, under proper 
conditions of refraction in the organ of vision, remote luminous 
points may appear as light streaks. 

" *' L" image ipanouie d'lme ^toile de 7^me grandeur 
n'^branle pas suffisanmient la retine : eile n'y fait pas naitre 
ime sensation appreciable de lumi^re. Si Timage nitait 
point ipanouie (par des rayons divergents), la sensation 

f2 
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Telescopes, altbough in a much less degree, unfortunately also 
give the stars an incorrect and spurious diameter ; but accord- 

1,1 r 1 1 ^— — -■ ■ J 

aurait plus de force, et Tetoile se verrait. La premiere classe 
d'etoiles invisibles ä Toeil nu ne serait plus alors la septieme : 
pour la trouver, il faudrait peut-etre descendre alors jusqu'a 
la 12eme. Consid^rons \m groupe d'etoiles de 7^me gi-andeur 
' tellement rapprochees les imes des autres que les intervalles 
^chappent necessairement ä ToQil. Si la vision avail de la 
nettete^ si Timage de chaque etoile etait tr^s petite et bien 
terminee, Tobservateur aperceverait un champ de lumiere dont 
chaque point aurait Viclat concentri d'une Etoile de 7^me gran- 
deur. L'iclat concentri d'une Etoile de 7^me grandeur suffit ä 
la vision ä Toeil nu. I^e groupe serait done visible ä Tobü nu. 
Dilatons msiintenant sur la retine Timage de chaque Etoile du 
groupe; rempla^ons chaque point de I'ancienne image gene- 
rale par un petit cercle : ces cercles empieteront les uns sur 
les autres, et les divers points de la* retine se trouveront 
eclaires par de la lumiere venant siraultan^ment de plusieurs 
etoiles. Pour pen qu'on y reflechisse, il restera Evident qu' 
except^ sur les bords de I'image generale, I'aire lumineuse 
ainsi edairee a precisement, d cause de la superposition des 
cercles, la meme intensite que dans le cas oü chaque etoile 
n'eclaire qu'un seul point au fond de I'oDil; mais si chacun 
' de ces points re^oit une lumiere egale en intensite ä la 
lumiere concentree d'une etoile de 7eme grandeur, il est clair 
que lepanouissement des images individuelles des Etoiles 
contigües ne doit pas emp^cher la visibility de rensemble. 
Les instruments telescopiques ont, quoiqu'a un beaucoup 
moindre degre, le d^faut de donner aussi aux Etoiles un 
cliamkire sensible et factice, Avec ces instruments, comme ä 
FcBil nu, on doit done apercevoir des gi'oupes, composes 
d'etoiles inferieures en intensite ä celles que les memes 
limettes ou telescopes feraient apercevoir isolement." * 

" The expanded image of a star of the 7th magnitude does 
not cause sufficient vibration of the retina, and does not give 
rise to an appreciable sensation of light. If the image were 
not expanded (by divergent rays), the sensation would be 
stronger and the star discernible. The lowest magnitude at 
%vhich stars are visible would not therefore be the 7tU, but 
some magnitude as low perhaps as the 1 2th degree. Let us 
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. ing to the splendid investigations of Sir William Herschel," 
these diameters decrease with the increasing power of the in- 
strument. This distinguished observer estimated that, at the 
excessive magnifying power of 6500, the apparent diameter 
of Vega LyrsB still amounted to 0"36. In terrestrial objects 
the form, no less than the mode, of illumination, determines 
the ms^nitude of the smallest angle of vision for the naked 

■ 

consider a group of stars of the 7th magnitude so close to 
one another that the intervals between them necessarily escape 
the eye. If the sight were very clear, and the image of each 
star small and well defined, the observer would perceive a field 
of light, each point of which, would be equal to the concen- 
trated brightness of a star of the 7th magnitude. The concen- 
trated light of a star of the 7th magnitude is sufficient to be 
seen by the naked eye. The group, therefore, would be visible 
to the naked eye. Let us now dikte the image of each star of 
the group on the retina, and substitute a small circle for each 
point of the former general image ; these circles will impinge 
upon one another, and the different points of the retina will 
be illumined by light emanating simultaneously from many 
stars. A slight consideration will show, that, excepting at 
the margins of the general image, the luminous air has, in 
consequence of the superposition of the circles, the same 
degree of intensity as in those cases where each star illu- 
mines only one single point of the retina; but if each of 
these points be illumined by a light equal in intensity to the 
concentrated light of a star of the 7th magnitude, it is evi- 
dent that the dilatation of the individual images of contiguous 
stars cannot prevent the visibility of the whole. Telescopic 
instruments have the defect, although in a much less degree, 
of giving the stars a sensible and spiirious diameter. Wc 
therefore perceive with instruments, no less than with the 
naked eye, groups of stars, inferior in intensity to those which 
the same telescopic or natural sight would recognize, if they 
were isolated." Arago, in the Anniiaire du Bureau des Longi- 
tudes pour ran 1842, p. 284. 

" Sir William Herschel, in the Philos, Transact, for 1 803, 
vol. '93, p. 225, and for 1805, vol. 94, p. 184. Compare also 
Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1842, pp. 360-374. 
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eye. Adams very correctly observed that a long and slen- 
der staff can be seen at a much greater distance than a 
square whose sides are equal to the diameter of the staff. 
A stripe may be distinguished at a greater distance than a 
spot, even when both are of the same diameter. Arago has 
made numerous calculations on the influence of form (outline 
of the object) by means of angular measurement of distant 
lightning conductors visible from the Paris Observatory. The 
minimum optical visual angle at which terrestrial objects can 
be recognized by the naked eye has been gradually estimated 
lower and lower from the time when Robert Hooke fixed it 
exactly at a full minute, and Tobias Mayer required 34" to 
perceive a black speck on white paper, to the period of Leeu- 
wenhoek*s experiments with spider's threads, which are visible 
to ordinary sight at an angle of 4"* 7. In the recent and 
most accurate experiments of Hueck, on the problem of the 
movement of the crystalline lens, white lines on a black 
groxmd were seen at an angle of l"-2 ; a spider's thread at 
0"'6 ; and a fine glistening wire at scarcely 0"'2. This pro- 
blem does not admit generally of a numerical solution, since it 
entirely depends on the form of the objects, their illumination, 
their contrast with the back-ground, and on the motion or 
rest, and the nature of the atmospheric strata in which the 
observer is placed. 

During my visit at a charming country-seat belonging to 
the Marques de Selvalegre, at Chillo, not far from Quito, 
where the long extended crests of the volcano of Pichincha 
lay stretched before me at a horizontal distance, trigonometri- 
cally determined at more than 90000 feet, I was much 
struck by the circmnstance that the Indians who were 
standing near me distinguished the figure of my travelling 
companion Bonpland (who was engaged in an expedition to 
the volcano) as a white point movin«; on the black basaltic sides 
of the rock, sooner than' we could discover him with our teles- 
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copes. The wHte movlBg image was soon detected with 
the naked eye both by. myself and by my Mend the unfortu- 
nate son of the Marques, Carlos Montu&r, who subsequently 
perished in the civil war. Bonpland was enveloped in a white 
cotton mantle, the Poncho of the country; assuming the 
breadth across the shoulders to vary from three to five feet, 
according as the mantle clung to the figure or fluttered in the 
breeze, and judging from the known distance, we found that 
the angle at which the moving object could be distinctly seen, 
varied from T to 12". White objects on a black ground are, 
according to Hueck's repeated experiments, distinguiBhed at a 
greater distance than black objects on a white ground. The 
light was transmitted in serene weather through rarefied strata 
of air at an elevation 15360 feet above the level of the sea to 
our station at Chillo, which was itself situated at an elevation 
of 8575 feet. The ascending distance was 91225 feet, or 
about 1 7^ miles. The barometer and thermometer stood at 
very difierent he^hts at both stations, being probably at the 
upper one about 17*2 inches and 46^*4, while at the lower 
station they were found, by accurate observation, to be 22*2 
inches and 65^-7. Gausses heliotrope light, which has become 
so important an element in German trigonometrical measure- 
ments, has been seen with the naked eye reflected from- the 
Brocken on Hohenhagen, at a distance of about 227000 feet, 
or more than 42 miles; being fr^uently visible at points 
in which the apparent breadth of a three-inch mirror was 
only 0"*43. 

The visibility of distant objects is modified by the absorp- 
tion of the rays passing from the terrestrial object to the 
naked eye at unequal distances, and through strata of air 
more or less rarefied and more or less saturated with moisture ; 
by the degree of intensity of the light dif^ed by the radiation 
of the particles of air ; and by numerous meteorological pro- 
cesses not yet fully explained. It appears from the old e^» 
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periments of the accurate observer, Bougaer, that a difference 
pf -j^th in the intensity of the light is necessary to render 
objects risible. To use his own expression, we only negatively 
see mountain-tops from which but little light is radiated, and 
which stand out from the vault of heaven in the form of dark 
masses ; their visibility is solely owing to the difference in the 
thickness of the atmospheric strata extending respectively to 
the object and to the horizon. Strongly illumined objects, such 
as snow-clad mountains, white chalk cli£&, and conical rocks 
of pumice-stone, are seen positively. 

The distance at which high mountain summits may be 
recognized from the sea is not devoid of interest in relation to 
practical navigation, where exact astronomical determinations 
are wanting to indicate the ship's place. I have treated 
this subject more at length in another work," where I con- 
sidered the distance at which the Peak of Teneriffe might be 
seen. 

The question whether stars can be seen by daylight with the 
naked eye through the shafts of mines, and on very high 
mountains, has been with me a subject of inquiry since my 
early youth. I was aware that Aristotle had maintained'^ 

" Humboldt, Relation hist, du Voyage aux Rigions iquinox. 
torn. i. pp. 92-97; and Bouguer, TraiU d'Optique, pp. 360 
and 865. (Compare also Captain Beechey in the Manual 
of Scientific Enquiry for the use of the Royal Navy, 1849, 
p. 71.) 

^ The passage in Aristotle referred to by Buffon occurs in 
a work where we should have least expected to find it — De 
General, Animal., v. i. p. 780, Bekker. Literally trans- 
lated, it runs as follows: — "Keenness of sight is as much 
the power of seeing far, as of accurately distinguishing 
the differences presented by the objects viewed. These two 
properties are not met with in the same individuals. For 
he who holds his hand over his eyes, or looks through a 
tubsy is not on that account more or less able to distinguish 
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that stars might occasionally be seen from cayems and cisterns, 
as through tubes. Pliny alludes to the same circumstance, and 
mentions the stars that have been most distinctly recognized 
during solar eclipses. Whue practically engaged in mining 
operations I was in the habit, during many years, of passing a 
great portion of the day in mines where I could see the sky 
through deep shafts, yet I nerer was able to observe a star ; 
nor did I ever meet with any individual in the Mexican, 
Peruvian, or Siberian mines, vrho had heard of stars having 
been seen by day-light ; although in the many latitudes, in 
both hemispheres, in which I have visited deep mines, a suffi- 
ciently large number of stars must have passed the zenith to 
have alSbrded a favourable opportunity for their being seen. 
Ck)nsidering this negative evidence, I am the more struck by the 
highly credible testimony of a celebrated optician, who in his 
youth saw stars by day-light, through the shaft of a chinmey. ^ 

differences of colour, although he will see objects at a greater 
distance. Hence it arises that persons in caverns or cisterns 
are occasionally enabled to see stars.''* The Grecian *0/3vy/iara, 
and more especially <l>piara, are, as an eye-witness. Pro- 
fessor Franz, observes, subterranean cisterns or reservoirs 
which communicate with the light and air by means of a 
vertical shaft, and widen towards the bottom, like the neck 
of a bottle. Pliny (lib. ii. cap. 14) says, "Altitude cogit 
minores videri Stellas ; affixas coelo solis fulgor interdiu non 
cemi, quxmi seque ac noctu luceant ; idque manifestum fiat 
defectu solis et praaltis puteis" Cleomedes {Cycl, Theor.j 
p. 83, Bake) does not speak of stars seen by day, but 
asserts " that the sun, when observed from deep cisterns, 
appears hu^r, on account of the darkness and the damp 
air." 

" " We have ourselves heard it stated by a celebrated opti- 
cian that the earliest circumstance which drew his attention 
to astronomy, was the regular appearance, at a certain hour, 
for several successive days, of a considerable star, through 
the shaft of a chimney.'^ John Herschel, OutUnes of Astr.y 
§ 61. The chimney-sweepers whom I have questioned agree 
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Phenomena, whose manifestation depends on the accidental 
concurrence of &voiiring circumstances, ought not to be dis- 
believed on account of their rarity. 

The same principle must, I think, be applied to the asser- 
tion of the profound investigator, Saussure, that stars have 
been seen with the naked eye in bright day-light, on the 
declivity of Mont Blanc, and at an elevation of 12757 feet. 
*' Quelques*uns des guides m'ont aasur^ avoir vu des ^toiles 
en plein jour; pour nun je n y songeais pas, en sorte que je 
n'ai point et^ le temoin de ce ph^nomSne; mais Insertion 
umforme det gmdes ne me laisse aucun doute mr la rialitL H 
£siut d'ailleurs ^tre enti^r^aent ä I'ombre d'une ^paisseur con- 
siderable, sans quoi Tair trop fortement '6clair6 fait evanouir la 
faible clart^ des etoiles.*' " Several of the guides assured me," 
say»' this distinguished Alpine inquirer, *' that they had seen 
stars at broad day^light ; not having myself been a witness of 
this phenomenon, I did not pay much attention to it, but the 
unanimous assertions of the guides left me no doubt of its 
reality. ^ It is essential, however, that the observer should 
be placed entirely in the shade, and that he should even have 
a thick and massive shade above his head, since the stronger 
light of the air would otherwise disperse the faint image of 
the stars.*' These conditions are therefore nearly the same as 
those presented by the cisterns of the ancients, and the chimneys 
above rderred to. I do not find this remarkable statement 
(made on the morning of the 2nd of August, 1787.) in any 
other description of the Swiss mountains. Two well-informed, 



tolerably well in the statement that " they have never seen 
ßtars by day, but that, when observed at night, through deep 
shafts, the sky appeared quite near, and the stars larger." 
I will not enter upon any discussion regarding the connec- 
tion between these two illusions. 

** Consult Saussure, Voyctge dans les Alpes, (Neuchatel, 
1779, 4to.) tom. iv. § 2007, p. 199. 
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admirable observers, the brothers Hermann and Adolph Schla- 
gentweit, who have recently explored the eastern Alps, as far 
as the summit of the Gross Glockner, (13016 feet,) were never 
able to see stars by daylight, nor could they hear any report of 
such a phenomenon having been observed amongst the goat- 
herds and chamois hunters. Although I passed many years 
in the Cordilleras of Mexico, Quito, and Peru, and frequently 
in clear weather ascended, in company vrith Bonpland, to eleva- 
tions of more than fifteen or sixteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, I never could distinguish stars by day-light, 
nor was my friend Boussingault more successful in his subse- 
quent expeditions; yet the heavens were of an azure so 
intensely deep, that a cyanometer (made by Paul of Geneva,) 
which had stood at 39^ when observed by Saussure on 
Mont Blanc, indicated 46° in the zenith under the tropics at 
elevations varying between 17000 and 19000 feet." Under 
the serene etherially-pure sky of Oumana, in the plains near 
the sea-shore, I have frequently been able, after observing an 
eclipse of Jupiter's satellites, to find the planet again vrith the 
naked eye, and have most distinctly seen it when the sun's 
disc was from 18^ to 20° above the horizon. 

The present would seem a fitting place to notice, although 
cursorily, another optical phenomenon, which I only observed 
once during my numerous mountain ascents« Before sunrise, 
on the 22nd of June, 1799, wiien at Malpays, on the declivity 
of the Peak of Teneriffe, at an elevation of about 11400 feet 
above the sea's level, I observed, with the naked eye, stars 
near the horizon flickering with a singular oscillating motion. 
Luminous points ascended, moved laterally, and fell back to 
their former position. This phenomenon lasted only frx)m 



" Humboldt, Essai sur la Geographie dee PUmtes, p. 103. 
Compare also my Voy, aux Rigions Equinox,, tom. i. pp. 143, 

248. 
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seven to eight minutes, and ceased long before the sun's disc 
appeared above the horizon of the sea. The same motion was 
discernible through a telescope, and there was no doubt that 
it was the stars themselves which moved. ** Did this change 
of position depend on the much contested phenmnenon of 
fe/era/ radiation? Does the undulation of the rising sun's 
disc, however inconsiderable it may appear when measured, 
present any analogy to this phenomenon in the lateral alteration 
of the sun's margin ? Independently of such a consideration, 
this motion seems greater near the horizon. This phenomenon 
of the undulation of the stars was observed almost half a cen- 
tury later at the same spot by a well-informed and observing 
traveller, Prince Adalbert, of Prussia, who saw it both with 
the naked eye and through a telescope. I foimd the obser- 
vation recorded in the Prince's manuscript journal, where he 
had noted it down, before he learned, on his return from the 
Amazon, that I had witnessed a precisely similar phenomenon.** 



^ Humboldt, in Fr. Von Zach's Monatliche Correspondenz 
zur JErd-und HimmelS'Kunde^hd. i. 1800, s. 396; also Fby. aux 
R^g, iquin.^ tom. i. p. 125. — *' On croyait voir de petites fusees 
lancees dans I'air. Des points lumineux ^lev^s de 7 ä 8 degres, 
paraisscnt d'abord se mouvoir dans le sens vertical, mais puis 
se convertir en ime veritable oscillation horizontale. Ces 
images lumineux ^taient des images de plusieurs etoiles agran- 
dies (en apparence) par des vapeurs et revenant au m6me 
point dou elles ^taient partis." " It seemed as if a number of 
small rockets were being projected in the air ; luminous points, 
at an elevation of 7° or 8°, appeared moying, first in a vertical, 
and then oscillating in a horizontal direction. These were the 
images of many stars, apparently magnified by vapours, and 
returning to the same point from which they had emanated." 
^ Prince Adalbert of Prussia, Aus meinem Tagehuche^ 
1847, 8. 213. Is the phenomenon I have described connected 
with the oscillations of 10"-12", observed by Carlini, in the 
, passage of the Polar star over the field of the great Milan 
meridian telescope? (See Zach's Correspondence astrono^ 
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I was never able to detect any trace of lateral refraction on 
the declivities of the Andes, or during the frequent mirages 
in the torrid plains or Llanos of South America, notwith- 
standing the heterogeneous mixture of imequaUy heated 
atmospheric strata. As the Peak of Teneriffe is so near us, 
and is so frequently ascended before sun-rise by scientific 
travellers provided with instruments, I would hope that this 
reiterated invitation on my part to the observation of the 
undulatimi of the stars may not be wholly disregarded. 

I have already called attention to the fact that the basis 
of a very important part of the astronomy of our planetary 
system was already laid heforo the memorable years 1608 and 
1610, and therefore before the great epoch of the invention of 
telescopic vision, and its application to astronomical purposes. 
The treasure transmitted by the learning of the Greeks and 
Arabs, was augmented by the careful and persevering labou]*s 
of George Purbach, Regiomontanus {%, e, Johann Müller) and 
Bernhard Walther of Nürnberg. To their efforts succeeded a 
bold and glorious development of thought — the Copemican 
system ; this again was followed by the rich treasures derived 
from thQ exact observations of Tycho Brahe, and the combined 
acumen ahd persevering spirit of calculation of Kepler. Two 
great men, Kepler and Galileo, occupy the most important 
turning-point in the history of measuring astronomy ; both 
indicating the epoch that separates observation by the 
naked eye, though aided by greatly improved instnmients of 
measurement, from telescopic vision, Galileo was at that 
period forty- four, and Kepler thirty-seven years of age; Tycho 



mique et gkog.^ vol. ii. 1819, p. 84.) Brandes (Gehler's 
Umgearh, phys, Wortersb, bd. iv. s. 549) refers the pheno- 
menon to mirage. The star-like heliotrope light has also 
frequently been seen, by the admirable and sldlful observer. 
Colonel Baeyer, to oscillate to and fro, in a horizontal 
direction. 
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Brahe, the most exact of the measuring astronomers of that 
great age, had been dead seven years. I have already men- 
tioned, in a preceding yolume of this work (see p. 711), that 
none of Kepler's contemporaries, Galileo not excepted, be- 
stowed any adequate praise on the discovery of the three laws 
which have immortalised his name. Discovered by. purely 
empirical methods, although more rich in results to the whole 
domain of science, than the isolated discovery of unseen cosmical 
bodies, these laws belong entirely to the period of natural 
vision, to the epoch of Tycho Brahe and his observations; 
although the printing of the work entitled Astronomia nova 
seu Physica ccelestis de motibus Stella MartiSy was not com- 
pleted until 1609, and the third law, that the squares of the 
periodic times of revolution of two planets are as the cubes of 
their mean distances, was first fuUy developed in 1619, in the 
Harmonice Mundi, 

The transition from natural to telescopic vision which cha- 
racterizes the first ten years of the seventeenth century, was 
more important to astronomy (the knowledge of the regions of 
space), than the year 1492, (that of the discoveries of Columbus) 
in respect to our knowledge of terrestrial space. It not only in- 
finitely extended our insight into creation, but also, besides en- 
riching the sphere of human ideas, raised mathematical science 
to a previously unattained splendour, by the exposition of new 
and complicated problems. Thus the increased power of the 
organs of perception re-acts on the world of thought, to the 
strengthening of intellectual force, and the ennoblement of 
humanity. To the telescope alone we owe the discovery, in 
less than two-and-a-half centuries, of thirteen new planets, 
of four satellite-systems, (the four moons of Jupiter, eight 
satellites of Saturn, four, or perhaps six of Uranus, and one of 
Neptune), of the sun's spots and faculee, the phases of Venus, 
the form and height of the lunar mountains, the wintry polar 
zones of Mars, the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, the rings of 
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the latter^ the interior planetary comets of «hort periods of 
revolution, together with many other phenomena which like- 
wise escape the naked eye. While our own solar system, 
which so long seemed limited to six planets and one moon, 
has been enriched in the space of 240 years with the dis- 
coveries to which we have alluded; our knowledge regarding 
successive strata of the region of the fixed stars has unexpect- 
edly bee:^ still more increased. Thousands of nebulae, stellar 
swarms, and double stars, have been observed. The changing 
position of the double stars which revolve round one common 
centre of gravity has proved, like the proper motion of all 
fixed stars, that forces of gravitation are operating in those 
distant regions of space, as in our own limited mutually- 
disturbing planetary spheres. Since Monn and Qascoigne 
(not indeed tiU twenty-five or thirty years after the invention 
of the telescope,) combined optical arrangements witä mea- 
suring instruments, we have been enabled to obtain more 
accurate observations of the change of position of the stars. 
By this means we are enabled to calculate, with the greatest 
precision, every change in the position of the planetary bodies, 
the ellipses of aberration of the fixed stars and their parallaxes, 
and to measure the relative distances of the double stars even 
when amounting to only a few tenths of a seconds-arc. The 
astronomical knowledge of the solar system has gradually ex- 
tended to that of a system of the imiverse. 

We know that Galileo made his discoveries of Jupiter's 
satellites with an instrument that magnified only seven 
diameters, and that he never could have used one of a higher 
power than thirty *two. One hundred and seventy years later, 
we find Sir William Herschel, in his investigations on the 
magnitude of the apparent diameters of Arcturus (0"*2 within 
the nebula) and of Vega Lyrae, using a power of 6500. Since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, constant attempts have 
been made to increase the focal lergth of the telescope. 
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Christian Huygens, indeed, in 1655, discovered the first 
satellite of Saturn, Titan (the sixth in distance from the 
centre of the planet), with a twelve-feet telescope ; he sub- 
sequently however examined the heavens with instruments of 
a greater focal length, even of 122 feet ; but the three object- 
glasses in the possession of the Royal Society of London, 
whose focal lengths are respectively 123, 170, and 210 feet, 
and which were constructed by Constantine Huygens, brother 
of the great astronomer, were only tested by the latter, as 
he expressly states,** upon terrestrial ohgects. Auzout, who 
in 1663 constructed colossal telescopes without tubes, and 
therefore without a solid connexion between the object- 
glass and the eye-piece, completed an object glass, which, 
with a focal length of 320 feet, magnified 600 times. ^ 
The most useful application of these object-glasses, mounted 
on poles, was that which led Dominic Cassini, between the 
years 1671 and 1684, to the successive discoveries of the 
eighth, fifth, fourth, and third satellites of Saturn. He made 
use of object-glasses that had been groimd by Borelli, Cam- 
pani, and Hartsoeker. Those of the latter had a focal length 
of 266 feet. 

During the many years I passed at the Paris ObseiTatory, 
I frequently had in my hands the instruments made by 
Campani, which were in such great repute during the reign 
of Louis XIV; and when we consider the faint light of 
Saturn's satellites, and the difficulty of managing instruments, 

** The remarkable artistical skill of Constantin Huygens, 
who was private secretary to King William the Third, has 
only recently been presented in its proper light by Uyten- 
brock in the " Oratio de fratribus Christiano atque Constantino 
Hugenio, artis dioptriea3 cultoribus,*' 1838 ; and by Prof. 
Kaiser, the learned director of the Observatory at Leydcn 
(in Schimiacher s Astron. Nachr. ^ no. 592, s. 246). 

^ See Arago, in the Annuairepour 1844, p. 381. 
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worked by strings only,** we cannot sufficiently admire the 
skill and the untiring perseverance of the observer. 

The advantages which were at that period supposed to be 
obtainable only by gigantic length, led great minds, as is 
frequently the case, to extravagant expectations. Auzout 
considered it necessary to refute Hooke, who is said to have 
proposed the use of telescopes having a length of upwards of 
10000 feet, (or nearly two miles,) ^ in order to see animals in 
the moon. A sense of the practical inconvenience of optical 
instruments having a focal length of more than a hundred 

^ " Nous avons place ces grands verres, tantot sur un grand 
mat, tantot sur la tour de bois venue de Marly ; enfin nous 
les avons mis dans un tuyau monte sur un support en forme 
d'echelle ä ti'ois faces, ce qui a eu (dans la d^couverte des 
satellites de Satume) le succes que nous en avions esper^." 
"We sometimes mounted these great instruments on a 
high pole," says Dominique Cassini, " and sometimes on the 
wooden tower that had been brought from Marly; and we 
also placed thein in a tube mounted on a three-sided ladder, 
a method which, in the discovery of the satellites of Saturn, 
gave us all the success we had hoped." Delambre, Hist, de 
VAstr, moderne^ tom. ii. p. 785. Optical instruments having 
such enormous focal lengths remind us of the Arabian instru- 
ments of measurement — quadrants with a radius of about 190 
feet, upon whose graduated limb the image of the sun was re- 
ceived asin the gnomon, through a small round aperture. Such 
a quadrant was erected at Samarcand, probably constructed 
after the model of the older sextants of Al-Chokandi (which 
were about 60 feet in height). Cordpare Sedillot, ProUgo^ 
menes des Tables d'Oloug, Beigh, 1847, p. Ivii. and cxxix. 

" See Delambre, Hist de VAstr. mod., t. ii. p. 694. The 
mystic Capuchin Monk, Schyrle von Bheita, who how- 
ever was well versed in optics, had already spoken in his 
work, Oculus Enoch et Elia, (Antv. 1645) of the speedy prac- 
ticability of constructing telescopes that should magnify 4000 
times, by means of which the lunar mountains might be accu- 
rately laid down« Compare also Cosmos , vol. ii. p. 705 (note). 

VOL. III. G 
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feet, led, through, the influence of Newton, (in following put 
the earlier attempts of Mersenne and James Gregory of 
Aberdeen.) to the adoption, especially in England, of shorter 
reflecting telescopes. The careful comparison made by Brad-^ 
ley and Pond, of Hadley's five-feet refiectis^ telescopes, with 
the refractor constructed by Constantin Huygens, (which 
had, as already obserTed, a focal length of 123 feet,) fully 
demonstrated the superiority of the former. Short's expen- 
sive reflectors were now generally employed until 1759, when 
John DoUond's successful practical solution of the problem of 
achromatism, to which he had been incited by Leonhard 
Euler, and Klingenstiema, again gave preponderance to 
refracting instruments. The right of priority which appears 
to have incontestably belonged to the mysterious Chester 
More, Esq., of More Hall in Essex, (1729.) was first made 
known to the public, when John Dollond obtained a patent 
for his achromatic telescopes.** 

The triumph obtained by re&acting instruments was not, 
however, of long duration. In eighteen or twenty years 
after the construction of achromatic instruments by John 
Dollond, by the combination of crown with flint glass, new 
fluctuations of opinion were excited by the just admiration 
awarded, both at home and abroad, to the immortal labours 
of a German, "William Herschel. The construction of numerous 
seven-feet and twenty-feet telescopes, to which powers of firom 
.2200 to 6000 could be applied, was followed by that of his 
forty-feet reflector. By this instrument he discovered, in 
August and September, 1789, the two innermost satellites of 
Saturn — Enceladus, the second in order, and soon afterwards, 
Mimas, the first or the one nearest to the ring. The dis- 
covery of the planet Uranus in 1781, was made with Herschers 

seven-feet telescope, while the faint satellites of this planet 

I ' I ■ ■ ■ III I III I « 

^. EdM, Encyclopedia^ vol. xx. pi 479. 
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were first observed by him in 1787, with a twenty-feet ^^froni 
view** reflector.^ The perfection, nnattained till then, whidiL 
this great man gaye to his reflecting telescopes, in which light 
was only onoe reflected, led, by the uninterrupted labour of 
more than forty years, to the most important extension of aJl 
departments of physical astronomy in the planetary sph^es, 
no less than in the world of nebidsB and double stars. 

The long predominance of reflectors was followed, in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century, by a successful emula« 
tion in the construction of achromatic refractors, and hdio' 
mttersj paralactically moved by clockwork. A homogeneous, 
pofeotly smooth flint-glass, for the oonstruction of object- 
glasses of extraordinary magnitude, was manufactured in the 
institutions of Utzschneider and Fraunhofer at Munich, and 
subsequently in those of Merz and Mahler ; and in the esta« 
blishments of Guinand and Bontems, (conducted for MM. Lere» 
hours and Cauchoix,) in Switaerland and France. It will be 
sufficient in this historical sketch to mention, by way of 
example, the large refractors made imder Fraunhofer^s direc- 
tions for the Observatories of Dorpat and Berlin, in which 
the dear aperture was 9*6 inches in diameter, with a focal 
length of 14*2 feet, and those executed by Merz and Mahler, 
for the Observatories of Pulkowa and Cambridge, in the 
United States of America;" they are both adjusted with 

t 

•* Ckmsult Struve, Etudes d'Astr, stellaire, 1847, note 59, 
p. 24. I have retained the designations of forty, twenty, and 
seven-feet Herschel reflecting telescopes, although in other 
parts of the work (the original German) I have used French 
measurements. I have adopted these designations not merely 
on account of their greater convenience, but also because they 
have acquired historical celebrity from the important labours 
both of the elder and younger Herschel in England, and of 
the latter at Feldhausen, at the Cape of Good Hope. 

« See Schumachers^Ä^r. JVacÄr.,no. 371 and 611. Cauchoix 

g2 
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object-glasses of 15 inches in diameter, and a focal length 
of 22*5 feet. The heliometer at the Königsberg Observator}% 
which continued for a long time to be the largest in exist- 
ence, has an aperture of 6*4 inches in diameter. This in- 
strument has been rendered celebrated by the memorable 
labours of Bessel. The well-illuminated and short dyalitic- 
refractors which were first executed by Plösl in Vienna, and 
the advantages of which were almost simultaneously recognized 
by Rogers in England, are of sufficient merit to warrant their 
construction on a lai^e scale. 

During this period, to the efforts of which I have referred, 
because they exercised so essential an inüuence on the ex- 
tension of cosmical views, the improvements made in instru- 
ments of measurement (zenith sectors, meridian circles, and 
micrometers) were as marked in respect to mechanics as they 
were to optics and to the measurement of time. Among the 
many names distinguished in modem times in relation to in- - 
struments of measurement, we will here only mention those 
of Ramsden, Troi^hton, Fortin, Reichenbach, Gambey, Ertel, 
SteinheU, Repsold, Pistor, and Oertling ; in relation to chrono- 
meters and astronomical pendulum clocks, we may instance 
Mudge, Arnold, Emery, Eamshaw, Breguet, Jürgensen, 
Kessels, Winnerl, and Tiede ; while the noble labours of 
William and John Herschel, South, Struve, Bessel, and. 
Dawes, in relation to the distances and periodic motions of 
the double stars, specially manifest the simultaneous perfec- 
tion acquired in exact vision and measurement. Struve' f^ 
classification of the double stars gives about 100 for the 
number whose distance from one another is below 1", and 336 



and Lerebours have also constructed object-glasses of more 
than 13*3 inches in diameter, and nearly 25 feet focal 
length. 
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for those between 1" and 2"; the measurement in every 
case being several times repeated.'' 

During the last few years, two men, unconnected with any 
industrial profession — ^the Earl of Rosse, at Parson's Town, 
(about fifty miles west of Dublin,) and Mr. Lassell, at Star- 
field, near Liverpool, have, with the most unbounded liberality, 
inspired with a noble enthusiasm for the cause of science, 
•constructed under their own immediate superintendence 
•two reflectors, which have raised the hopes of astionomers 
to the highest degree.'^ Lassell's telescope, which has an 
aperture only two feet in diameter, with a focal length 
of twenty feet, has already been the means of discovering 
one satellite of Neptune, and an eighth of Saturn, besides 

^ Struve, Stellarum duplicium et multiplicium Mensura 
micrometnc(B, pp. 2, 41. 

^ Mr. Airy has recently given a comparative description 
of the methods of constructing these two telescopes, including 
an accoimt of the mixing of the metal, the contrivances 
xidopted for casting and polishing the specula and mounting 
the instruments ; Abstr. of the Astr. Soc,,\o\, ix. no. 5, March, 
1849. The effect of Lord Rosse's six-feet metallic reflector, 
is thus referred to. (p. 120.) " The Astronomer Royal, Mr. 
Airy, alluded to the impression made by the enormous light 
of the telescope : partly by the modifications produced in 
the appearances of nebulae already figured, partly by the great 
number of stars seen even at a distance fi*om the Milky Way, 
and partly fi:x)m the prodigious brilliancy of Saturn. The 
ticcount given by another astronomer of the appearance of 
Jupiter was, that it resembled a coach-lamp in the telescope ; ; 
and this well expresses the blaze of light which is seen in 
the instrument." Compare also Sir John Herschel, Outl. of 
Astr,, § 870. " The sublimity of the spectacle afforded by 
the magnificent reflecting telescope constructed by Lord 
Rosse of some of the larger globular clusters of nebulee is 
declared by all who have witnessed it, to be such as no 
words can express. This telescope has resolved or rendered 
resolvable multitudes of nebuIeD which had resisted all inferior 
powers." 
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whicli two satellites of Uranus have been i^;am distmguished. 
The new colossal telescope of Lord Bosse has an aperture of 
six feet, and is fifty-three feet in length. It is mounted in the 
meridian between two walls, distant twelve feet on either 
side from the tube« and frcMn forty-eight to fifty^six feet in 
height. Many nebulee, which had been irresolvable by any 
previous instruments, have been resolved into stellar swarms 
by this noble telescope; while the forms of other nebnlaB 
have now, for the first time, been recognized in their true 
outlines. A mapveUous e^^ilgence is poured forth from the 
speculum. 

The idea of observing tiie stars l^ daylight with a tele- 
scope first occurred to Morin, who with Gascoigne (about 1638, 
before Picard and Auzout) combined instruments of measure- 
ment with the telescope. Morin himself says,* " It was not 
Tycho's great observations in reference to the position of the 
fixed stars, when, in 1582, twenty-eight years before the ini- 
vention of the telesc(^, he was led to compare Venos by day 
with the sun, and by night with the stara,'' but '' the simple 
idea that Arcturusand other fixed stars might, like Yenus, when 
once they had been fixed in the field of the telescope before 
sunrise, be followed through the heavens, after the sun had 
risen, that led him to a discovery which might prove of import 
tance for the determination of longitude at sea." No one was 
able before him to distinguish the fixed stars in the presence of 
the sun. Since the employment, by Bximer, of great meridian 
telescopes in 1691, observations of the stars by day have 
been frequent and fruitful in results, having been, in some 
cases, advantageously applied to the measurement of Ute 
double stars. Struve states^ that he has determined thQ 
smallest distances of extremely faint stars in the Porpat 

* Delambre, Hist de VAdnm, moderne^ t. ii. p. 26Ö. 

* Struve, Mtn» wwom. p. xliv. 
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refractor, with a power of only 320, in so bright ä crepus*- 
colar light, that he could read with ease at midnight. The 
polar star has a companion of the 9th magnitude, which is 
situated at only 18'' distance : it was seen by day in the Don 
pat refracting telescope, by Struve and Wrangel,"' and was in 
like manner observed on one occasion by Encke and Arge- 
lander. 

Many conjectures have been hazarded regarding the cause 
of the great power of the telescope at a time when the dif- 
fused light of the atmosphere, by multiplied reflection, exerts 
an obstructing action.^ This question, considered as an 



^ Schumacher's Jahrbuch für 1839, s. 100. 

* La lumiere atmosphMque diffuse ne pent s'expliquer 
par le reflet des rayons solaires sur la surface de separation 
des couches de diffi^rentes densites dont on suppose l' atmos- 
phere composee. En effet, supposons le soleil place a 
rhorizon, les surfaces de separation dans la direction du 
zenith sentient horizontales, par consequent la reflexion serait 
horizontale aussi, et nous ne verrions aucune lumiere au 
zenith. Dans la supposition des couches, aucun rayon ne 
nous arriverait par voie d'une premiere reflexion. Ce ne 
seraient que les r^exions multiples qui pourraient agir. 
Done pour expliquer la lumiere diffuse, il taut se figurer 
Tatmosph^re composee de molecules (sph^riques, par exemple) 
dont chacune donne nne image du soleil d pen pr^s comma 
les boules de verres que nous pla^ons dans nos jardins. L'air 
pur est bleu, parceque dapres Newton, les molecules de 
Fair ont tipaisseur qtd convient a la reflexion des rayons 
blens. II est done naturel que les petites images du soleil que 
de tons cöt^s reflechissent les molecules sph^riques de lair et 
qui sont la lumiere difluse aient une teinte bleue : mais ce 
bleu n'est pas du bleu pur, c'est uni blanc dans lequel le bleu 
pr^omine. Lorsque le ciel n'est pas dans toute sa puret6 et 
que Tair est m^l^ de vapetirs visibles, la lumiere diffuse 
re9oit beaucoup de blanc. Comme la lune est jaune, le bleu 
de Tair pendant la nuit est un peu verdätre, c*est-ä-dire, me^ 
lai^ de bleu et de jaune." 

We cannot explain the diffusum nf atmospheric Ughi by 



<i. 
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optical problem, excited the strongest interest in the mind of 
Bessel, whose too early death was so unfortunate for the 
cause of science. In his long correspondence with myself, he 
frequently reverted to this subject, admitting that he could not 
arrive at any satisfactory solution. I feel confident it vdll not 
be unwelcome to my readers, if I subjoin, in the form of a note, 
some of the opinions of Arago,® as expressed in one of the 

the reflection of solar rays on the surface of separation of the 
strata of different density, of which we suppose the atmo- 
sphere to be composed. In fact, if we suppose the sun to be 
situated on the horizon, the surfaces of separation in the 
direction of the zenith will be horizontal, and consequently 
the reflection would likewise be horizontal, aiid we should 
not be able to see any light at the zenith. On the supposi- 
tion that such strata exist, no ray would reach us by means 
of direct reflection. Repeated reflections would be necessary 
to produce any effect. In order, therefore, to explain the 
phenomenon of diffused light, we must suppose the atmo- 
sphere to be composed of molecules (of a spherical form, 
for instance), each of which presents an image of the 
sun somewhat in the same manner as an ordinary glass 
ball. Pure air is blue, because, according to Newton, 
the molecules of the air have the thickness necessary to 
reflect blue rays. It is therefore natural that the small 
images of the sun, reflected by the spherical molecules of the 
atmosphere, should present a bluish tinge; this colour is not, 
however, pure blue, but white, in which the blue predomi- 
nates. When the sky is not perfectly pure and the atmo- 
sphere is blended with perceptible vapours, the diflftised light 
is mixed with a large proportion of white. As the moon is 
yellow, the blue of the air assumes somewhat of a greenish 
tinge by night, or, in other words, becomes blended with 
yellow."— iJ/A^Ay. 0/1847. 

^ Uun des Effets des Lunettes sur la Visibilite des etoiles. 
{Lettre de M, Arago ä M. de Humboldt en Die, 1847.) 

" L'oeil n'est done que d'une sensibilite circonscrite, bomee. 
Quand la lumidre qui frappe la re tine, n'a pas assez dlnten- 
site, I'ceil ne sent rien. C'est par un manque d'intensite que 
beaucoup d'etoiles^ m^me dans les nuits les plus profondes 
^chappent ä nos observations. Les limettes ont pour effet. 
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numerous manuscripts to which I was permitted free access 
during my frequent sojourn in Paris. According to the inge- 
nious explanation of my friend, high magnifying powers facili- 
tate the discovery and recognition of the fixed stars, since 

quant aux efoües, d'ai^menter Tintensite de Timage. Le 
faisceau cylindrique de rayons paralleles venant d'une ^toile, 
qui s'appuie sur la surface de la lentille objective, et qui a 
cette surface circulaire pour base, se trouve considerable- 
ment resserre ä la sortie de la lentille oculaire. Le diametre 
du premier cylindre est au diametre du second, comme la 
distance focale de Tobjectif est ä la distance focale de I'ocu- 
laire, ou bien comme le diametre de Tobjectif est au dia- 
metre de la portion d oculaire qu'occupe le faisceau emergent. 
Les intensites de lumidre dans les deux cylindres en question 
(dans les deux cylindres, incident et emergent) doivent etre 
cntr'elles comme les etendues superficielles des bases. Ainsi la 
lumi^re 6mergente sera plus condens^e, plus intense que la 
lumi^re naturelle tombant sur I'objectif, dans le rapport de la 
surface de cet objectif a la surface circulaire de la base du fais- 
ceau emergent. Le faisceau emergent^ quand la ItPnette grossit, 
etant plus etroit que le faisceau cylindrique qui tombe sur 
Tobjectif, il est evident que la pupille, quelle que soit son 
Ouvertüre, recueillera plus de rayons par Tintermediaire de la 
lunette que sans eile. La lunette augmentera done toujours 
rintensite de la lumi^re des etoiles, 

'^ Le cas le plus favorable, quant ä VeSet des lunettes, est 
evidemment celui ou Tceil re9oit la totalite du faisceau emer- 
gent, le cas OÜ ce faisceau a moins de diametre que la pupille. 
Alors toute la lumiire que I'objectif embrasse, concourt, par 
Tentremise du telescope, a la formation de Timage. A Toeil 
nu, au contraire, une portion seule de cette m^me lumiere est 
mise ä profit; c*est la petite portion que la surface de la 
pupille decoupe dans le faisceau incident naturel. L'inten- 
site de Viraage telescopique d'une etoile est done ä Tintensite 
de rimage ä rceil nu, comme la surface de V objectif est ä celle 
de la pupille, 

" Ce qui precede est relatif ä la visibilite d'un seul point, d'une 
seule etoile. Venons k I'observation d'un obj^t ayant des 
dimensions angulaires sensibles, k I'observation d'une plannte. 
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tiiey conyey a greater quantity of intense light to the eye 
without perceptibly enlai^ng the image ; while, in accordance 
with another law, they influence the aerial space on which 
the fixed star is projected. The telescope, by separating, 

Dans les cas les plus favorables, c'est-i-dire lorsque la pupille 
re9oit la totality du pinceau emergent, Fintensite de Timage 
de chaque point de la plannte se CEdculera par la proportion 
que nous venous de donner. La quantite totale de lumihe 
concourant a former r ensemble de Timage a Tceil nn, sera done 
aussi a la quantity totale de lumüre qui forme l'unage de la 
planete a I'aide d'une limette, comme la surfiEioe de la pupille 
est a la surface de I'objectif. Les intensites comparatives, 
non plus de points isoles, mais des deux images d'une plannte, 
qui se ferment sur la ratine a Toeil nu, et par rintermediaire 
d'une lunette, doiyent evidemment diminuer proportionnelle- 
ment aux itenduee superßcielles de ces deux images. Les 
dimensions liniaires des deux images sont entr'eUes comme le 
diametre de Fobjectif est au diam^tre du faiseeau Emergent. 
Le nombre de fois que la surface de Timage amplifi6e surpasse 
la surface de Timage a Toeil nu, 8*obtiendra done en divisant 
le carr^ du dianUtre de Yobjectif par le carr6 du diametre du 
faiseeau ^merpent^ ou bien la surface de fobjectif par la surface 
de la base circulaire du faiseeau Emergent, 

'* Nous avons deja obtenu le rapport des quantitis totales de 
lumikre qui eugendrent les deux images d'une plankte^ en divi- 
sant la surface de Tobjectif par la surface de la pupille, Ce 
nombre est plfAS petit que le quotient anquel on arrive en 
divisant la surface de Vohfectif par la surface du faiseeau imer- 
gent. II en resulte, quant aux planstes, qu'une lunette fait 
moins gagn^ en intensity de lumi^re, qu*elle ne £ut perdre en 
agi*andi88ant la surface des images sur la retine ; Tintensite 
dJe ces images doit done aller continuellement en s'aflaiblissant 
k mesure que le pouvoir amplificatif de la limette ou du 
telescope s'accroit. 

*' L'atmosph^re pent ^tre consider^ comme une jdan^te ä 
dimensions indefinies. La portion qu'on en verra dans une 
limette, subira done aussi la /<h d*iäßublissement que nous 
venous d'indiquer. Le rapport entre Tintensit^ de la lumi^re 
^va^plantke et le champ de lumi^e atmosph^^ue k travers 
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as it were, the iUuminated particles of air surroundii^ 
the object-glass, darkens the field of view, and diminisfafiB 
the intensity of its illumination. We are enabled to 
see, however, only by means of the difference between the 

lequel on la verra, sera le m^me k VcbiI nu et dans les lunettes 
de touB les grossissements, de toutes« les dimensions. Les 
lunettes, sous le rapport de rintetmti, ne ^vorisent done pas 
la yisibilit^ dee planstes, 

'' II n'en est point ainsi des itoiles. L'intensite de Timage 
d'une etoile est fdus forte avec une lunette qu'a Toeil nu ; an 
contraire, le ohamp de la visicMi, uniform^ment ^claire dans 
les deux.cas par la lumiere atmospherique, est plus dair i 
Toeil nu que dans la lunette. II y a done deux raisons, sans 
sortir des considerations d' intensity, pour que dans une lunette 
rimage de T etoile pr^omine sur celle de Tatmoeph^re, notable«- 
ment plus qu'a ToeU nu. 

'^ Cette predominance doit aller graduellement en aug^ 
mentant avec le grossissement. En effet, abstraction faite de 
certaine augmentation du ^diametre de Tetoile, consequenee 
de divers e£Bsts de diffraction ou ^interference*, abstraction 
Mte aussi d'une plus forte reflexion que la lumiere subit sur 
les surfaces plus obliques des oculaires de tr^ courts foyers, 
Vintensite de la lumiere de r etoile est constante tant que Touver- 
ture de Tobjectif ne varie pas. Comme on Fa vu« la darti du 
champ de la lunette, au contraire, diminue sane cesee k mesure 
qujB le pouvoir ampbficatif s'aceroit. Done toutes autres 
circonstances restant egales, une etoile sera d'autant plus 
visilde, sa predominence sur la liuni^re du champ du telescope 
sera d'autaut plus tranchee qu'on fera usage d'un grossisse- 
ment [^us fort." 

^' The eye is endowed with only a limited sensibility ; for 
when the light which strikes the retina is not sufficiently 
strong, the eye is not sensible of any impression. In con*- 
sequence of defident intensity, many stars escape our ob- 
servation, even in the darkest nights. Telescopic glasses 
have the eiOEect of augmenting' the intensity of the images of 
the stars. The cylindrical pencil of parallel rays emanating 
from a star, and striking the surface of the oQect-glass. om 
whose circular surface it rests as on a base, is considerahlj 
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light of the fixed star and of the aerial field or the mass of air 
which surrounds the star in the telescope. Planetary discs 
•present very different relations from the simple ray of the 
image of a fixed star ; since, like the aerial field (/'a«V aerienne), 

•contracted on emerging from the eye-piece. The diameter of 
the first cylinder is to that of the second as the focal distance 
•of the object-glass is to the focal distance of the eye-piece, 
or as the diameter of the object-glass is to the diameter of 
•the part of the eye-piece covered by the emerging rays. The 
intensities of the light in these two cylinders (the incident and 
emerging cylinders) must be to one another as the superficies 
of their bases. Thus, the emerging light will be more con- 
densed, more intense, than the natural light falling on the 
object-glass, in the ratio of the surface of this object-glass to 
the circular surface of the base of this emerging pencil. As 
the emerging pencil is narrower in a magnifying instrument 
ihan the cylindrical pencil falling on the object-glass, it is 
«vident that the pupil, whatever may be its aperture, will 
Teceive more rays, by the intervention of the telescope, than 
it could without. The intensity of the light of the stars will, 
therefore, always be augmented, when seen through a telescope. 

*' The most favourable condition for the use of a telescope 
is undoubtedly that in which the eye receives the whole of 
the emerging rays, and, consequently, when the diameter of 
the pencil is less than that of the pupil. The tohole of the light 
received by the object-glass then co-operates, through the 
agency of the telescope, in the formation of the image. In 
natural vision, on the contrary, a portion only of this light is 
^•endered available, namely, the small portion which enters 
the pupil naturally from the incident pencil. The intensity of 
the telescopic image of a star is, therefore, to the intensity 
of the image seen with the naked eye, as the surface of the 
■obfect-glass is to that of the pupil. 

"The preceding observations relate to the visibility of 
one point,, or one star. We will now pass on to the conside- 
ration of an object having sensible angular dimensions, as, 
for instance, a planet. Under the most favourable conditions 
x)f vision, that is to say, when the pupil receives the whole 
♦of the emerging pencu, the intensity of each point of the 
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they lose m intensity of light by dilatation in the magnifying 
telescope. It must be further observed, that the apparent 
motion of the fixed star, as well as of the planetary disc, is 
increased by high magnifybg powers. This circumstance may 

planet's image may be calculated by the proportions we have 
already given. The total qwi7itity of light contributing to 
form the whole of the image, as seen by the naked eye, will, 
therefore, be to the total qtiantity of Üie light forming the 
image of the planet by the aid of a telescope, as the surface 
of the pupil is to the surface of the object-glass. The com- 
parative intensities, not of mere isolated points, but of the 
images of a planet formed respectively on the retina of the 
naked eye, and by the intervention of a telescope, must evidently 
diminish proportionally to the superficial extent of these two 
images. The linear dimensions of the two images are to one 
another as the diameter of the object-glass is to that of the 
emerging pencil. We therefore obtain the number of times 
that the surface of the magnified image exceeds the surface 
of the image when seen by the naked eye by dividing the 
square of the diameter of the object-glass by the square of tlie 
diameter of the emerging pencil, or rather the sufface of the 
object-glass by the surface of the circular base of the emei^ging 
pencil, 

*' By dividing the surface of the object-glass by the surface 
of the pupil, we have already obtained the ratio of the total 
quantities of light produced by the two images of a planet. 
This number is lower than the quotient which we obtain by 
dividing the surface of the object-glass by the surface of the 
emerging pencil. It follows, therefore, with respect to 
planets, that a telescope causes us to gain less in intensity of 
light than is lost by magnifying the surface of the images on 
the retina; the intensity of these images must therefore 
become continually fainter, in proportion as the magnifying 
power of the telescope increases. 

''The atmosphere may be considered as a planet of indefinite 
dimensions. The portion of it that we see in a telescope 
will therefore also be subject to the same law of diminution 
that we have indicated The relation between the intensity of 
the light of a planet and the field of atmospheric light through 
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facilitate the recognition of objects by day, in instruments 
whose movements are not regulated paralactically by clock- 
work, so as to follow the diurnal motion of the heavens. 
Different points of the retina are successively excited. " Very 
faint shadows are not observed/' Arago elsewhere remarks, 
•^ until we can give them motion." 

In the cloudless sky of the tropics, during the driest season 

which it is seen, will be the same to the naked eye and in 
telescopes, whatever may be their dimensions and magnifying 
powers. Telescopes, therefore, do not favour the visibility of 
planets in respect to the intensity of their light. 

" The same is not the case with respect to the stars. The 
intensity of the image of a star is greater when seen with 
the telescope than with the naked eye ; the field of ^ision, 
on the contrarv, uniformly illumined in both cases by the 
atmospheric light, is clearer in natural than in telescopic 
vision. There are two reasons then, which, in connexion 
with the consideration of the intensity of light, explain why 
the image of a star preponderates in a telescope rather than 
in the naked eye over that of the atmosphere. 

'* This predominance must gradually increase with the 
increased magnifying power. In fact, deducting the constant 
augmentation of the stars diameter, consequent upon the 
different effects of diflft-action or interference, and deducting 
also the stronger reflection experienced by the light on the 
more oblique surfaces of ocular glasses of short focal lengths, 
the intensity of the light of the star is constant, as long as the 
aperture of the object-glass does not vary. As we have 
already seen, the brightness of the field of view, on the con- 
trary, diminishes incessantly in the same ratio in which the 
magnifying power increases. All other circimistances, there- 
fore, being equal, a star will be more or less visible, and its 
prominence on the field of the telescope will be more or less 
marked, in proportion to the magnifying powers we employ." 
Arago, Manuscript of 1847. 

I will further add the following passs^ from the Annuaire 
du Bureau des Long, pour 1846 (^Notices Scient. parM, Arago), 
p. 381. 
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of the year, I hxve frequently been able to find ihe pale disc 
of Jupiter with one of Dolland's telescopes, of a magnifying 
power of only 95, when the sun was already from 15° to 18° 
^ above the horizon. The diminished intensity of the light 
gf Jupiter and Saturn, when seen by day in the great Berlin 
re&actor, especially when contrasted witb the equally reflected 
light of the inferior planets, Venus and Mercury, frequently 
excited the astonishment of Dr. Galle. Jupiter's occul« 

" L' experience a montr^ que pour le commun des honmies, 
deux espaces eclaires et contigus ne se distingueiit pas Tun 
de Tautre, k moins que leurs intensites comparatives ne pre- 
sentent, au minimum, une dif^rence de ■^. Quand une lu- 
nette est tournee vers le firmament, son champ semble uni- 
formement 6claire : c'est qu' alors il existe, dans un plan 
passant par le foyer et perpendiculaire a Taxe de Tobjectif, une 
image indifinte de la region atmospherique vers la quelle la 
lunette est dirig^e. Supposons qu'un astre, c'est-a-dire un objet 
situe bien au-dela de Tatmosphere, se trouve dans la direction de 
la lunette : son in^age' ne sera visible qu*autant qu'elle augmen- 
tera de -j^, au moins, Tintensite de la portion de 1' image 
focale indifinie de Tatmosphere, sur laquelle sa propre image 
limiUe ira se placer. Sans cela, le champ visuel coutinuera a 
paraitre partout de la meme intensite." 

" Experience has shown that, in ordinary vision, two illu- 
minated and contiguous spaces cannot be distingiüshed from 
each other, unless their comparative intensities present a mini- 
mum difference of -^th . When a telescope is directed towards 
the heavens, its field of view appears uniformly illumined: 
there then exists in a plane passing through the focus, and 
perpendicular to the axis of the object-glass, an indefinite 
image of the atmospheric region towards which the instru- 
ment is pointed. If we suppose a star, that is to say, an object 
very far beyond the atmosphere, situated in the direction 
of tiie telescope, its image will not be visible, except it exceed, 
by at least -j^th, the intensity of that portion of the indefinite 
focal image of the atmosphere on which its limited proper 
image is thrown. Otherwise, the visual field will continue to 
appear everywhere of the same intensity." 
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tations have occasionally been observed hj daylight, i\'itli 
the aid of powerful telescopes, as in 1792, by Flaugergues, and 
in 1820, by Struve. Argelander (on the 7th of December, 
1849, at Bonn) distinctly saw three of the satellites of 
Jupiter, a quarter of an hour after sunrise, with one of Prann- 
hofer*s fiye-feet telescopes. He was unable to distinguish 
the fourth; but, subsequently, this and the other satellites 
were observed emerging from the dark margin of the moon, 
by the assistant-astronomer, Schmidt, with the eight-feet helio- 
meter. The determination of the limits of the telescopic 
visibility of small stars by daylight, in different climates, 
and at different elevations above the sea's level, is alike 
interesting in an optical and a meteorological point of 
view. 

Among the remarkable phenomena whose causes have been 
much contested, in natural as well as in telescopic vision, we 
must reckon the nocturnal scintillation of the stai's. Ac- 
cording to Arago's investigations, two poiiits must be spe- 
cially distinguished in reference to this phenomenon** — 

^ The earliest explanations given by Arago of scintillation 
occur in the appendix to the 4th book of my Voyage aux 
Regions iquinoxiaUs^ tom. i, p. 623. I rejoice that I am able 
to enrich this section on natural and telescopic vision, with 
the following explanations, which, for the reasons already as- 
signed, I subjoin in the original text. 

Des causes de la scintillation des itoiles, 

" Ce qu'il y a de plus remarquable dans le phenomene de 
la scintillation, c*est le changement de couleur. Ce change- 
ment est beaucoup plus frequent que I'observation ordinaire 
rindique. En effet, en agitant la lunette, on transforme 
rimage dans une ligne ou un cerde, et tons les points de cette 
ligne ou de ce cercle paraissent de couleurs difiB^rentes. C*est 
la resultante de la superposition de toutes ces images que Ton 
voit, lorsqu'on laisse la lunette immobile. Les rayons qui se 
reunissent au foyer d'une lentille, vibrent d'accord ou en 
desaccord, s'ajoutent ou se detruisent, suivant que les couches ' 
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Firstly, Change in the intensity of the light, from a sudden de- 
crease to perfect extinction and rekindling; Secondly, Change 
of colour. Both these alterations are more intense in reality 
than they appear to the naked eye ; for when the several 
points of the retina are once excited, they retain the impression 
of light which they have received, so that the disappearance, 

qu' ils ont traversees, ont telle ou telle refringence. L'ensemble 
des rayons rouges peut se detruire seul, si ceux de droite et de 
gauche, et ceux de haut et de bas, ont traverse des milieux 
inegalement refringents. Nous avons dit seid, parceque la 
di^rence de refringence qui correspond ä la destruction du 
rayon rouge, n'est pas la memo que celle qui am^ne la de- 
struction du rayon vert, et reciproquement. Maintenant, si 
des rayons rouges sent detruits, ce qui reste sera le blanc 
moins le rouge, c'est-ä-dire du vert. Si le vert au contraire 
est detruit par interference, I'image «era du blanc moins le vert, 
c*est-ä-dire du rouge. Pour expliquer pourquoi les planetes 
ä grand diam^tve ne scintillent pas ou tr^s peu, il faut se rap- 
peler que le disque peut ^tre consid^re comme une aggregation 
d'6toiles ou de petits points qui scintillent isol^ment ; mais 
les images de differentes couleurs que chacun de ces points 
pris isolement donnerait, empietant les unes sur les auti*es, 
formeraient du blanc. Lorsqu'on place un diaphragme ou un 
bouchon perce d'un trou sur I'objectif d'une lunette, les etoiles 
acquierent im disque entoure d'une s^rie d'anneaux lumineux. 
Si Ton enfonce Toculaire, le disque de F^toile augmente de 
diam^tre, et il se produit dans son centre un trou obscur ; si on 
Tenfonce davantage, un point lumineux se substitue au point 
noir. Un nouvel enfoncement donne naissance a im centre 
noir, etc. Prenons la lunette lorsque le centre de I'image est 
noir, et visons ä ime etoile qui ne scintüle pas : le centre 
restera noir, comme il I'^tait auparavant. Si au contraire on 
dirige la lunette ä une Etoile qui scintille, on verra le centre 
de I'image lumineux et obscm- par intermittence. Dans la 
position ou le centre de I'image est occupe par un point lumi- 
neux, on verra ce point disparaitr^ et renaitre successivement. 
Cette disparition ou r^pparition du point central est la preuve 
directe de V interference variable des rayons. Pour bien con- 
cevoir Tabscnce de lumi^re au centre de ces images dilateesy 

VOL. III. H 
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obecuration, and change of colour, in a star, are not perceived 
by US to their full extent. The phenomenon of scintillation 
is more strikingly manifested in the telescope, when die 
instrument is shaken, for then different points of the retina 
are successively excited, and coloured and frequently inter-^ 
rupted rings are seen. The principle of interference explains 

il faut se rappeler que les rayons reguli^rement refractes par 
Fobjectif ne se reunissent et ne peuvent par consequent 
interßrer qu'au foyer : par consequent les images dilatees que 
ces rayons peuvent produire, resteraient toujours pleines (sans 
trou). Si dans ime certaine position de I'oculaire un trou se 
presente au centre de Fimage, c'est que les rayons reguliere- 
ment refractes interjhrent avec des rayons dtffractds sur les 
bords du diaphragme circulaire. Le phenom^ne n'est pas 
constant, parceque les rayons qui interf^rent dans un certain 
moment, n'interf^rent pas un instant apr^s, lorsqu'ils ont 
traverse des couches atmosph^riques dont le pouvoir refringent 
a varie. On trouve dans cette experience la preuve manifeste 
du role que joue dans le phenom^ne de la scintülation Tin^gale 
refrangibilite des couches atmospheriques traversees par les 
rayons dont le faisceau est tr^s etroit. II resulte de ces 
considerations que 1' explication des scintillations ne pent ^tre 
rattach^e qu'aux phenom^nes des interfhrences luminetues, 
Les rayons des ^toües, apr^s avoir traverse une atmosphere 
0Ü il existe des couches in^galement chaudes, inegalement 
denses, iD^galement humides, vont se r^unir au foyer d'unc 
lentille, pour y former des images d'intensit^ et de couleurs 
perpetuellement changeantes, c'est-a-dire des imagoes telles 
que la scintillation les presente. II y a aussi scintillation hors 
du foyer des lunettes. Les explications proposees par Oalileo, 
Scaliger, Kepler, Descartes, Hooke, Huygens, Newton et John 
Michell, que j'ai examine dans un memoire präsente ä 
rinstitut en 1840 fComptes rendus, t. x. p. 83), sont inad- 
missibles. Thomas Young, auquel nous devons les premieres 
lois des interferences, a cm inexplicable le phänomlne de la 
scintillation. La faussete de Tancienne explication par des 
vapeurs qui voltigent et deplacent, est d6ja prouvee par la 
circonstance que nous voyons la scintillation des yeux, ce 
qui supposerait un deplacement d'une minute. Les ondula- 
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how the momentary coloured effiilgence of a' fitftr may be fol-, 
lowed by its equally instantaneous disappearance or sudden^ 
obscuration, in an atmosphere composed of ever^changlng 
strata of diäSsrent temperatures, moisture, and density. The 
• undulatory, theory teaches us generally that two rays of light 

(two systems of waves) emanating from one source (one centre 

- ' ' ' ' 1 1 III ■ - ■ I II. » 

tions du bord du soleil sont de 4" ä 5", et peut-etre de^ 
pieces qui manquent, done encore effet de Tinterference des 
rayons.*' 

On the causes of the scintillation of the stars* 
" The most remarkable feature in the phenomenon of the 
stars' scintillation is their change of colour. This change is 
of much more frequent occurrence than would appear from 
ordinary observation. Indieed, on shaking the telescope the 
image is transformed into a line or circle, and all the points of 
this line or circle appear of difPerent colours. We have here 
the results of the superposition of all the images seen when 
the telescope is at rest. The rays united in ti^e focus of a 
lens, vibrate in harmony or at variance with one another, 
and increase or destroy one another according to the various 
degrees of refraction of the strata through which they have 
passed. The whole of the red rays alone can destroy one. 
another, if the rays to the right and left, above and below 
them have passed through unequally refracting media. We 
have used the term alone, because the difference of refraction 
necessary to destroy the red ray is not the same as that which 
is able to destroy ike green ray, and vice versa. Now, if the 
red rays be destroyed, that which remains will be white minus 
red, that is to say green. If the green on the other h^nd be 
destroyed by interference, the image will be white minus green, 
that is to say red. To understand why planets having large 
diameters shoidd be subject to little or no scintillation, it must 
be remembered that the disc may be regarded as an aggrega- 
tion of stars, or of small points, scintillating independently of 
each other, while the images of diffident colours presented by 
each of these points taken alone would impinge upon one 
another and form white. If we place a diaphragm or a cork 
pierced with a hole on the object-glass of a telescope, the 
stars present a disc surrounded by a series of luminous rings. 

h2 
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of commotion), destroy each other by inequality of path; 
that the light of one ray added to the light of the other 
produces darkness. When the retardation of one system of 
waves in reference to the other amounts to an odd number 
of semi-undulations, both systems endeavour to impart simul- 
taneously to the same molecule of ether equal but opposite 
velocities ; so that the effect of their combination is to produce 
rest in the molecule, and therefore darkness. In some cases. 

On pushing in the eye-piece, the disc of the star increases 
in diameter and a dark point appears in its centre ; when the 
eye-piece is made to recede still farther into the instrument, 
a luminous point will take the place of the dark point. On 
causing the eye-piece to recede stiU further, a black centre 
will be observed. If while the centre of the image is black 
we point the instrument to a star which does not scintillate, 
it will remain black as before. If, on the other hand, we 
point it to a scintillating star, we shall see the centre of the 
image alternately luminous and dark. In the position in 
which the centre of the image is occupied by aluminous point, 
we shall see this point alternately vanish and reappear. This 
disappearance and reappearance of the central point is a 
direct proof of the variable interference of the rays. In order 
to comprehend the absence of light from the centre of these 
dilated images, we must remember that rays regularly refracted 
by the object-glass do not reunite and cannot consequently 
interfere except in the focus ; thus the images produced by 
these rays will always be uniform and without a central point. 
If in a certain position of the eye-piece, a point is observed 
in the centre of the image, it is owing to the interference of 
the regularly refracted rays with the rays diffracted on the 
margins of the circular diaphragm. The phenomenon is not 
constant, for the rays which interfere at one moment no 
longer do so in the next, after they have passed through atmos- 
pheric strata possessing a varying power of refraction. We 
here meet with a manifest proof of the important part 
played in the phenomenon of scintillation by the unequal 
refrangibility of the atmospheric strata traversed by rays 
united in a very narrow pencil." 
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the refrangibility of the different strata of air intersecting the 
rays of light exerts a greater influence on the phenomenon 
than the difference in length of their path.** 

The intensity of scintillations varies considerably in the 
different fixed stars, and does not seem to depend solely on 
their altitude and apparent magnitude, but also on the nature 
of their own light. Some, as for instance Vega, flicker less 
than Arcturus and Procyon. The absence of scintillation in 
planets with larger discs, is to be ascribed to compensation 
and to the neutralizing mixture of colom*s proceeding from 
different points of the disc. The disc is to be regarded as 
an aggregate of stars which naturally compensate for the 
light destroyed by interference, and again combine the 

'* It follows from these considerations that scintillation must 
necessanly be referred to the phenomena of luminous inters 
ferences sJone. The rays emanating from the stars, after 
traversing an atmosphere composed of strata having different 
degrees of heat, density, and humidity, combine in the focus of 
a lens, where they fonn images perpetually changing in 
intensity and colour, that is to say, the images presented by 
scintillation. There is another form of scintillation, inde- 
pendent of the focus of the telescope. The explanations of 
this phenomenon advanced by Galileo, Scaliger, Kepler, Des- 
cartes, Hooke, Huygens, Newton, and John Michell, which I 
examined in a memoir presented to the institute in 1840 
(Comptes Rendus, t. x. p. 83), are inadmissible. Thomas 
Voung, to whom we owe the discovery of the first laws of 
interference, regarded scintillation as an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon. The erroneousness of the ancient explanation 
which supposes that vapours ascend and displace one another, 
is sufficiently proved by the circumstance that we see scintil- 
lations with the naked eye, which presupposes a displacement 
of a minute. The imdulations of the margin of the sim are 
from 4" to 5", and are perhaps owing to chasms or interruptions, 
and therefore also to the effect of interference of the ravs of 
light." {Extracts from Arago'sMSS, o/'1847.) 

*^ See Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1831, p. 168. 
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coloured rays into white light. For this reason we most 
rarely meet with traces of scintillation in Jupiter and Saturn, 
but more frequently in Mercury and Venus, for the apparent 
diameters of the discs of these last named planets diminish to 
4"-4 and 9"'5* The diameter of Mars may also decrease to 
d'''3 at its conjunction. In the serene cold winter nights of 
the temperate zone, the scintillation increases the magnificent 
impression produced by the starry' heavens, and the more so 
&om the circumstance that, seeing stars of the 6th and 7th 
magnitude flickering in various directions, we are led to 
imagine that we perceive more luminous points than the 
unaided eye is actually capable of distinguishing. Hence 
the popular surprise at the few thousand stars which accurate 
catalogues indicate as visible to the naked eye ! It was known 
in ancient times by the Greek astronomers, that the flickering 
of their light distinguished the fixed stars from the planets ; 
but Aristotle, in accordance with the emanation and tan« 
^ntial theory of vision, to which he adhered, singularly 
enough ascribes the scintillation of the fixed stars merely 
to a straining of the eye. "The rivetted stars (the fixed 
stars),'' says he,^ ^ sparkle, but not the planets : for the 
latter are so near, that the eye is able to reach them; but^ 
in looking at the fixed stars {vpbs bi tovs luvarras) the eye 
acquires a tremulous motion owing to the distance and the 
effort." 

In the time of Galileo, between 1572 and 1604, — an epoch 
remarkable for great celestial events, when three stars^ of 
greater brightness than stars of the first magnitude suddenly 
iappeared, one of which, in Cygnus, remained luminous for 
twenty-one years, — ^Kepler's attention was specially directed 
to scintillation as the probable criterion of the non-planetary 

" Aristot de Cceh, ii. 8, p. 290, Bekker. 
** Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 709. 
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nature of a celestial body. Althcmgh well yersed in the 
science of optics, in its thai imperfect state, he was unable 
to rise above the received notion of moving vapours.^ In 
the Chinese Records of the newly appeared stars, according 
.to the great collection of Martuan-lin, their strong scintOlation 
is occasionally mentioned. 

The more equal mixture of the atmospheric strata, in 
and near the tropics, and the ÜEuntness or total absence of 
^intiUation of the fixed stars when they have nsen 12° or 
Id*^ above the horizon, give the vault of heaven a peculiar 
character of mild efifidgence and repose. I have already 
referred in many of my delineations of tropical scenery to this 
characteristic, which was also noticed by the accurate ob« 
servers, La Condamine and Bouguer, in the Peruvian plainsj 
and by Garcin,^ in Arabia, India» and on the shores of the 
Pei-sian Gulf (near Bender Abassi). 

As the affect of the starry heavens, in the season of 
the serene and cloudless nights of the tropics, specially 
excited my admiration, I have been careful to note in my 
journals the height above the horizon at which the scin- 
tillation of the stars ceased in different hygrometric con- 
ditions. Cumana and the rainless portion of the Peruvian 
coast of the Pacific, before the season of the garua (mist) 
had set in, were peculiarly suited to such observations. On 
an average the fixed stars appear only to scintillate when less 
than 10° or 12° above the horizon. At greater elevations» 
they shed a mild, planetaxy light; but this difference is 
most strikingly perceived, when the same fixed stars are 
watched in their gradual rising or setting, and the angles of 
their altitudes measured, or calculated by the known time and 

** CaustB scintillatumtSf in Kepler, De Stella nova in pede 
Serpentarii, 1606, cap. xviii. pp. 92-97. 

** Lettre de M. Garcin, Dr. en Med, d M. de BSaumur in 
Jlist, de rAcanUmie Eoyale dea Sciences^ Annie 1743, pp. 
:28-32. 
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latitude of the place. In some serene and calm nights, the 
region of scintillation extended to an elevation of 20^ or even 
25° ; but a connection could scarcely ever be traced between 
the differences of altitude or intensity of the scintillation 
and the hygrometric and thermometric conditions, observ- 
able in the lower and only accessible region of the atmosphere. 
I have observed, during successive nights, after considerable 
scintillation of stars, having an altitude of 60° or 70°, when 
Saussure's hair-hygrometer stood at 85°, that the scintillation 
entirely ceased when the stars were 15° above the horizon, 
although the moisture of the atmosphere was so considerably 
increased that the hygrometer had risen to 93°. "The intricate 
compensatory phenomena of interference of the rays of l^ht 
are modified, not by the quantity of aqueous vapour con- 
tained in solution in the atmosphere, but by the unequal 
distribution of vapours in the superimposed strata, and by 
the upper currents of cold and warm air, which are not 
perceptible in the lower regions of the atmosphere. The 
scintillation of stars at a great altitude was also strikingly 
increased during the thin yellowish red mist, which tinges 
the heavens shortly before an earthquake. These obser- 
vations only refer to the serenely bright and rainless seasons 
of the year, within the tropics, from 10° to 12° north and 
south of the equator. The phenomena of light exhibited 
at the commencement of the rainy season, during the sun's 
zenith-passage, depend on very general, yet powerful, and 
almost tempestuous causes. The sudden decrease of the north- 
east trade- wind, and the interruption of the passage of regular 
upper currents from the equator to the poles, and of lower 
currents from the poles to the equator, generate clouds, and 
thus daily give rise, at definite recurring periods, to storms of 
wind and torrents of rain. I have observed during several 
successive years that in regions where the scintillation of the 
fixed stars is of rare occurrence, the approach of the rainy 
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season is announced many days beforehand, by. a flickering 
light of the stars at great altitudes above the horizon. This 
phenomenon is accompanied by sheet lightning, and single 
flashes on the distant horizon, sometimes without any yisible 
cloud, and at others darting through narrow, vertically ascend« 
ing columns of clouds. In several of my writings I have 
endeavoured to delineate these precursory characteristics and 
physiognomical changes in the atmosphere.^ 

The second book of Lord Bacon's Novum Organum gives 
us the earliest views on the velocity of light and the pro- 
bability of its requiring a certain time for its transmission. 
He speaks of the time required by a ray of light to traverse 
the enormous distances of the universe, and proposes > the 
question whether those stars yet exist which we now see 
shining.^^ We are astonished to meet with this happy con- 

*• See Voyage aux BSgions iquin.^ t. i. pp. 511 and 512, 
andt. ii. pp. 202-208; also my Views of Nature^ pp. 16, 138. 

" En Aiabie, de meme qu'a Bender- Abassi, port fameux du 
Golfe Persique, Tair est parfaitement serein presque toute 
I'annee. Le printemps, I'ete, et I'automne se passent, sans 
qu'on y voie la moindre ros^e. Dans ces m^mes temps tout 
le monde couche dehors sur le haut des maisons. Quand on 
est ainsi couche, il n*est pas possible d'exprimer le plaisir qu'on 
prend ä contempler la beaute du ciel, I'^clat des ^toiles. C'est 
une lumidre pure, ferme et eclatante, sans etincellement. Ce 
n'est qu'au milieu de I'hiver que la scintillation, quoique tr^s 
foible, s'y fait apercevoir." 

' " In Arabia," says Garcin, " as also at Bender- Abassi, a 
celebrated port on the Persian Gulf, the air is perfectly serene 
throughout nearly the whole of the year. Spring, summer, 
and autumn, pass without exhibiting a trace of dew. During 
these seasons all the inhabitants sleep on the roofe of their 
houses. It is impossible to describe Üie pleasure experienced 
in contemplating the beauty of the sky, and the brightness 
of the stars, whUe thus lying in the open air. The fight of 
the stars is pure, steady, and brilliant ; and it is only in the 
middle of the winter, that a slight degree of scintiUation is 
observed." Garcin, in Hist, de VAcad, des Sc, 1743, p. 30. 

^ In speaking of the deceptions occasioned by the velocity of 
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jectuie in a work whose intellectual author was far behind 
his contemporaries in mathematical, astronomicaU and phy- 
sical knowledge. The velocity of reflected solar light was 
first measured by Römer, (November, 1675,) by compariugthe 
periods of oecultotion of Jupiter's satellites ; while the velocity 
of the direct Hght of the fixed stars was ascertained (in the 
autumn of 1727) by means of Bradley's great discovery of 
aberration, which afforded objective evidence of the translatory 
movement of the earth, and of the truth of the Copemican 
system. In recent times a third method of measurement has 
been suggested by Arago, which is based on the phenomena 
of light observed in a variable star, as, for instance, Algol in 
Perseus.^ To these astronomical methods may be added one 

sound and light, Bacon says : — ^*^ This last instance, and others 
of a like nature, have sometimes excited in us a most marvel- 
lous doubt, no less than whether the image of the sky and stars 
is perceived as at the actual moment of its existence, or rather 
a little after, and whether there is not (with regard to the 
visible appearance of the heavenly bodies) a true and apparent 
place which is observed by astronomers in parallaxes. It ap- 
peared so incredible to us that the images or radiations of 
heavenly bodies could suddenly be conveyed through such 
immense spaces to the sight, and it seemed that they ought 
rather to be transmitted in a definite time. That doubt, how- 
ever, as far as regards any great difference between the true and 
apparent time, was subsequently completely set at rest, when 

we considered " The works of Francis Bacon, vol. xiv. 

Lond. 1831 {Novum Organum), p. 177. He then recals the 
correct view he had previously announced precisely in the 
manner of the ancients. Compare Mrs. Somerviile's Cormexion 
of the Physical jSciences, p. 36; and Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 145. 

^ See Arago's explanation of his method in the Annuaire 
du Bureau dee Longitudes pour 1842, pp. 337-343. '* L'ob- 
servation attentive des phases d' Algol ä six mois d'intervalle 
servira ä determiner directement la vitesse de la lumiere de 
cette etoile. Pres du maximum et du minimum le change- 
ment d'intensite s'opere lentement ; il est au contraire rapide 
a oertaines ^poques intermediäres entre celles qui correspon- 
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of terrestnal measurement, lately conducted with much in« 
genuity and success by M. Fizeau in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. It reminds us of Galileo's early and fruitless experi» 
ments with two alternately obscured lanterns. 

Horrebow and Du Hamel estimated the time occupied in 
the passage of light from the sun to the earth at its mean 
distance, according to Bömer's first observations of Jupi* 
ter's sateUites, at 14' 7", Cassini, at 14' 10"; while Newton** 

dent aur deux etats extremes, quand Algol, soit en diminuant, 
sort en augmentant d' eclat, passe pour la troisidme grandeur." 

'' The attentive observation of the phases of Algol at a six- 
month interval will serve to determine directly the velocity of 
that star's light. Near the Tnaximum and the minimum the 
ohange of intensity is very slow ; it is, on the contrary, rapid 
at certain intermediate epochs between those corresponchng 
to the two extremes, when Algol, either diminishing or in- 
creasing in brightness, appears of the third magnitude. 

^ Newton, Opticka, 2nd ed. (London, 1718), p. 325. 
^ Light moves from the sun to us in seven or eight minutes 
of time." Newton compares the velocity of sound (1140 
ieet in \") with that of light. As, from observations on 
the occultations of Jupiter's satellites (Newton's death oc« 
curred about half a year before Bradley's discovery of aberra- 
tion) he calculates that light passes from the sun to the earth, a 
distance, as he assumed, of 70 millions of miles, in T 30" ; this 
result yields a velocity of light equal to 155555^ miles in a 
second. The reduction of these [ordinary] to geographical 
miles (60 to 1°) is subject to variations accormng as we assume 
the figure of the earth. According to Encke's accurate calcula- 
tions in the Jahrbuch fur 1852, an equatorial degree is equal 
to 69*1637 English mües. According to Newton's data we 
diGuld therefore have a velocity of 134944 geographical ndles. 
Newton however assumed the sun's paraUax to be 12". If 
this, according to Encke's calculation of the transit of Venus, 
be 8'''57116, the distance is greater, and we obtain for the 
velocity of light (at seven and a half minutes) 188928 geo- 
graphical, or 217783 ordinary miles, in a second of time; 
therefore too much, as before we had too little« It is certainly 
very remarkable, although the circumstance has been over- 
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approximated very remarkably to the truth when he gave 
it at T 30''. Delambre,^ who did not take into accomit 
any of the observations made in his own time, with the 

looked by Delambre {Hist, de V Astronomie Moderne^ torn. ii. 
p. 653,) that Newton (probably basing his csalculations upon 
more recent English observations of the first satellite) should 
have approximated within 47" to the true result, (namely, that 
of Struve, which is now generally adopted,) while the time 
assigned for the passage of light over the semi-diameter of 
the earth's orbit continued to vacillate between the very high 
amounts of IT and 14' 10", from the period of Römer 's dis- 
covery, in 1675, to the beginning of the 18th century. The 
first treatise in which Römer, the pupil of Picard, com- 
municated his discovery to the Academy, bears the date 
of November, 22, 1675. He found, from observations of 
forty emersions and immersions of Jupiter's satellites, " a 
retardation of light amounting to 22 minutes for an inter- 
val of space, double that of the sun's distance from the 
earth." {M^moires de tAcad, de 1666-1699, torn. x. 1730, 
p. 400.) Cassini does not deny the retardation, but he does 
not concur in the amount of time given, because, as he 
erroneously argues, different satellites presented different 
results. Du Hamel, secretary to the Paris Academy, {Regia 
Scientiarum Academice Historia^ 1698, p. 143,) gave from 10 
to 1 1 minutes, seventeen years after Römer had left Paris, 
although he refers to him; yet we know, through Peter 
Horrebow {Basis Astronomice sive Triduum Roemerianum^ 
1735, pp. 122-129), that Römer adhered to the result of 11', 
when in 1704, six years before his death, he purposed bringing 
out a work on the velocity of light ; the same was the case 
with Huygens {Tract, de Lumine, cap. i. p. 7). Cassini's 
method was very different ; he found 7' 5" for the first satellite, 
and 14' 12" for the second, having taken 14' 10" for the basis 
of his tables for Jupiter pro peragrando diametri semissi. The 
error was therefore on the increase. (Compare Horrebow, 
Triduum^ p. 129 ; Cassini, Hypotheses et Satellites de Jupiter 
in the M6m, de VAcad,, 1666-1699, tom. viii. pp. 435, 475 ; 
Delambre, Hist, de VAstr. mod., tom. ii. pp. 751, 782; Du 
Hamel, Physica, p. 435.) 
*° Delambre, Hist, de VAstr. mod., tom. ii. p. 653. 
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«xception of ihose of the first satellite, found 8' 13"-2. 
Encke has very jtlstly noticed the great importance of under- 
taking a special course of observations on the occultations 
of Jupiter's satellites, in order to arrive at a correct idea 
regarding the velocity of light, now that the perfection at- 
tained in the construction of telescopes warrants us in hoping 
that we may obtain trustworthy results. 

Dr. Busch,'^ of Königsberg, who based his calculations on 
Bradley's observationsof aberration, as re-discovered by Kigaud 
of Oxford, estimated the passage of light from the sun to 
the earth at 8' 12"-14, the velocity of stellar light at 167976 
jniles in a second, and the constant of aberration at 20''*2116 ; 
but it would appear, from the more recent observations on 
aberration carried on during eighteen months by Struve with 
the great transit instrument at Pulkowa,^ that the former 

^ Reditction of Bradley's ohservatiotis at Kew and Wansted, 
1836, p. 22; Schxmiacher's Astr, Nacht\, bd. xiii. 1836, 
no. 309 ; (compare Miscellaneotis Works and Correspon- 
dence of the Rev, James Bradley , by Prof. Rigaud, Oxford, 
1832). On the mode adopted for explaining aberration 
in accordance with the theory of undulatory light, see 
Doppler in the Ahhh der Kön, böhmischen Gesellschaft der 
Wtss, 5te Folge, bd. iii. s. 754-765. It is a point of extreme 
importance in the history of great astronomical discoveries, that 
Picard, more than half a century before the actual discovery 
and explanation by Bradley of the cause of aberration, probably 
from 1667, had observed a periodical movement of the Polar 
star to the extent of about 20", which coidd " neither be the 
effect of parallax or of refraction, and was very regular at 
opposite seasons of the year." (Delambre, Hist, de VAstr. 
moderne^ torn. ii. p. 616.) Picard had nearly ascertained the 
«velocity of direct light before his pupil, Homer, made known 
that of reflected light. 

^ Schum. Astr, Nachr,^ bd. xxi. 1844, no. 484; Struve, 
Etudes d'Astr, stellaire, pp. 103, 107 (compare Cosmos, vol. i. 
p. 144.) The result given in the Annuaire pour 1842, p. 
287, for the velocity of light in a second, is 308000 kilomenes, 
or 77000 leagues (each of 4000 metres), which corresponds 
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o^ these numbers should be considerably ihcreased. The 
result of these important observations gave 8' 17"* 78; from 
which, with a constant of aberration of 20"'4461, and Encke's 
correction of the sun's parallax in the year 1835, t(^ether 
with his determination of the earth's radius, as given in his 
Astronomisches Jahrbuch für 1852, we obtain 166196 geo- 
graphical miles for the velocity of light in a second. The 
probable error in the velocity seems scarcely to amount to 
eight geographical miles. Struve's result for the time which 
dght requires to pass from the sun to the earth differs about 
-j-Tffth fix)m Delambre's (8' 13<'*2), which has been adopted 
by Bessel in the Tab, Regiom,^ and has hitherto been followed 
in the Berlin Astronomical Almanack. The discussion on this 
subject cannot, however, be regarded as wholly at rest. Great 
doubts still exist as to the earlier adopted conjecture that the 
velocity of the light of the polar star was smaller than that of 
its companion in the ratio of 133 to 134. 

M. Fizeau, a physicist, distinguished alike for his great 
acquirements and for the delicacy of his experiments, has sub- 
mitted the velocity of light to a terrestrial measurement, by 
means of an ingeniously constructed apparatus, in which arti- 
ficial light (resembling stellar light) generated from oxygen and 
hydrogen, is made to pass back by means of a mirror between 
Suresne and La Butte Montmartre, over a distance of 28321 feet 
to the same point from which it emanated. A disc having 720 
teeth, which made 12*6 rotations in a second, altematelv ob- 



to 215834 miles, and approximates most nearly to Struve's 
recent result, while that obtained at the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory is 189746 miles. On the difference in the aberra- 
tion of the light of the Polar star and that of its companion, 
and on the doubts recently expressed by Struve, see Madler, 
Astronomie, 1849, s. 893. William Richardson gives as the 
result of the passage of light from the sim to the earth 8' 19'''28, 
from which we obtain a velocity of 215392 miles in a second. 
{Mem. of the Astron, jSoc, vol. iv. P. i. p. 68.) 
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scored tlie tay of light and allowed it to be seen between the * 
teeth on the margin. It was supposed from the marking of a 
counter (comptenr) that the artificial light trayersed 56642 
fe^t, or the distance to and from the stations in y g^^^t h part 
of a second, whence we obtain a velocity of 191460 miles in 
a second." This residt therefore approximates most closely 
to Delambre's (which was 189173 miles) as obtained from 
Jupiter*8 satellites. 

Direct observations and ingenious reflections on the ab* 
sence of all coloration during the alternation of light in the 
variable stars — a subject to which I shall revert in the sequel 
— led Arago to the result, that, according to the undulatory 
theory, rays of light of different colour, which consequently 
have transverse vibrations <rf very diflPerent length and velocity,» 
move through space with the same rapidity. The velocity of 
transmission and the refraction differ therefore in the interior of 
the diflferent bodies through which the coloured rays pass." 

" Fizeau gives his result in leagues, reckoning 25 (and 
consequently 4452 metres) to the equatorial degree. He 
estimates the velocity of light at 70000 such leagues, or 
about 210000 miles in the second. On the earlier experin 
ments of Fizeau, see Comptes rendtts, tom. xsix. p. 92. In 
Moigno, Repert, d'Optiqiie moderne, P. iii. p. 1162, we find 
this velocity given at 70843 leagues (of 25=1°) or about 
212529 miles, which approximates most nearly to the result 
of Bradley, as given by Busch. 

•* " D'apr^s la theorie mathematique dans le Systeme des 
ondes, les rayons de differentes couleurs, les rayons dont les 
ondulations sont inegales, doivent neanmoins se propager dans 
I'Ether avec la m^me vitess^. 11 n'y a pas de difference a cet 
egard entre la propagation des ondes sonores, lesquelles se 
propagent dans fair avec la meme rapidite. Cette egalite de 
propagation des ondes sonores est bien etablie experimentale- 
ment par la similitude d'effet que produit une musique donnee 
al toutes distances du lieu ou Ton I'execute. La principale 
difficulte, je dirai I'unique difficulte, qu'on eüt elev6e contre le 
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For Arago*s observations have shown that refraction in the prism 
is not altered by the relation of the velocity of light to that 
of the earth's motion. All the measurements coincide in the 
result, that the light of those stars towards which the earth is 



Systeme des ondes, consistait done ä expliquer, comment la 
vitesse de propagation des rayons de di£[ercntes couleurs dans 
les corps differents pouvait etre dissemblable et servir ä rendre 
compte de Tinegalite de refraction de ces rayons on de la dis- 
persion. On a montre recemment que cette difficulte n'est 
pas insurmontable ; qu'on pent constituer I'Ether dans les 
corps inegalement denses de maniere que des rayons ä ondu- 
lations dissemblables s'y propagent avec des vitesses inegales : 
reste ä determiner, si les conceptions des geometres ä cet egard 
sont conformes ä la natm'e des choses. Voici les amplitudes 
des ondulations deduites experimentalement d'une serie do 
faits relatif aux interferences : 

mm 

Violet 0000423 

Jaune 0000551 

Rouge 0-000620 

La vitesse de transmission des rayons de di£[erentes couleurs 
dans les espaces celestes est la m^me dans le Systeme des 
ondes et tout-ä-fait independante de I'etendue ou de la vitesse 
des ondulations." 

"According to the mathematical theory of a system of 
waves, rays of different colours, having unequal undulations, 
must nevertheless be transmitted through ether with the 
same velocity. There is no difference in this respect from 
the mode of propagation of waves of sound which are 
transmitted through the atmosphere with equal velocity. 
This equality of transmission in waves of sound may be well 
demonstrated experimentally by the uniformity of effect pro- 
duced by music at all distances*from the source whence it 
emanates. The principal, I may say the only objection, ad- 
vanced against the undulatory theory, consisted in the diffi- 
' culty of explaining how the velocity of the propagation of rays 
of different colours through different bodies could be dissimi- 
lar, while it accounted for the inequality of the refraction of the 
rays or of their dispersion. It has been recently shown that 
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moving presents the same index of refraction as the light of those 
from which it is receding. Using the language of the emission 
hypothesis, this celebrated observer remarks, that bodies send 
forth rays of all velocities, but that among these different velo- 
cities one only is capable of exciting the sensation of light.^ 

this difficulty is not insurmountable, and that the ether 
may be supposed to be transmitted through bodies of unequal 
density in such a manner that rays of dissimilar systems of 
waves may be propagated through it with unequal velocities ; 
but it remains to be determined whether the views advanced 
by geometricians on this question are in unison with the actual 
nature of things. The following are the lengths of the undu- 
lations, as experimentally deduced from a series of facts in 
relation to interference : j^ 

Violet 0-000423 

Yellow 0-000551 

Red 0000620 

The velocity of the transmission of rays of different colours 
throi^h celestial space, is equal in the system of waves, 
and is quite independent of the length or the velocity of 
the undidations." Arago, MS, of 1849. Compare also the 
Annuairepour 1842, pp. 333-336. The length of the lumi- 
nous wave of the ether, and the velocity of the vibrations, 
determine the character of the coloured rays. To the violet, 
which is the most refrangible ray, belong 662, while to the 
red, (or least refrangible ray with the greatest length of wave,) 
there belong 451 billions of vibrations in the second. 

^ *• J'ai prouv^, il y a bien des annees, par des observations 
directes que les rayons des etoiles vers lesqueUes la Terre 
marche, et • les rayons des etoiles dont la Terre s'eloigne, se 
x^fractent exactement de la m^me quantite. Un tel resultat 
ne peut se concilier avec ia thdorte de remission qu'a I'aide 
d*une addition importante 4 faire ä cette theorie : il faut ad- 
mettre que les corps lumineux emettent des rayons de toutes 
les vitesses, et que les seuls rayons d'une vitesse determinee 
sont visibles, qu'eux seuls produisent dans Tceil la sensation 
de lumi^re. Dans la theorie de remission, le rouge, le jauoe, 
levert, le bleu, le violet solaires sont respectivement accompag- 

VOL. III. I 
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On comparii^ the velocities of solar, stellar, and terres- 
trial light, which are all equally refracted in the prism, 
with the Telocity of the light of Mctional electricity, we 
are disposed, in accordance with Wheatstone's ingeniously 
conducted experiments, to regard the lowest ratio in which 
the latter exceeds the former as 3 : 2. According to the lowest 
results of Wheatstone's optical rotatory apparatus, electric 

n^s de rayons pareils, mais obscurs par defaut ou par exces 
de vitesse. A plus de vitesse correspond une moindre refrac- 
tion, comme moins de vitesse entraine ime refraction plus 
grande. Ainsi chaque rayon rouge visible est accompagne de 
rayons obscurs de la m^me nature, qui se refractent les uns 
plus, les autres moins que lui : ainsi il existe des rayons dans 
les stries noires de la portion rouge du spectre ; la m^me chose 
doit ^tre admise des stries situees dans les portions jaimes, 
vertes, bleues et violettes." 

" I showed many years, ago, by direct observations, that the 
rays of those stars towards which the earth moves, and the rays 
of those stars from which it recedes, are repeated in exactly 
the same degree. Such a result cannot be reconciled with the 
theory of emission^ unless we make the important admission 
that luminous bodies emit rays of all velocities, and that only 
rays of a determined velocity are visible, these alone being 
capable of impressing the eye with the sensation of light. In 
the theory of emission, the red, yeUow, green, blue, and violet 
solar rays, are respectively accompanied by like rays, which 
are, however, dark from deficiency or excess of velocity. 
Excessive velocity is associated with a slight degree of re- 
fraction, while a smaller amount of velocity involves a slighter 
degree of refraction. Thus, every visible red ray is accom- 
panied by dark rays of the same nature, of which some are 
more, and others less, refracted than the former ; there are 
consequently rays in the black lines of the red portion of the 
spectrum ; and the same must be admitted in reference to the 
lines situated in the yellow, green, blue, and violet portions." 
Arago, in the Comptes rendus de VAcad. des Sciences, t. xvL 
1843, p. 404. Compare also t. viii. 1839, p. 326, and Pois- 
son, Traiti de Micanique, ed. ii. 1833, t. i. § 168. Accord- 
ing to the undulatory theory, the stars emit waves of extremely 
various transverse velocities of oscillations. 
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light traverses 288000 miles in a second." If we reckon 
189938 miles ^for stellar light, according to Struye's observa- 
tions on aberration, we obtain the difference of 95776 miles 
as the greater velocity of electricity in one second. 

These results are apparently opposed to the views advanced 
by Sir William Herschel, according to which solar and stellar 
light are regarded as the effects of an electro-magnetic pro- 
cess — ^a perpetual northern light. I say apparently y for no one 
will contest the possibility that there may be several very 
different magneto-electrical processes in the luminous cosmical 
bodies, in which light — ^the product of the process — may 
possess a different velocity of propagation. To this conjec- 
ture may be added the uncertainty of the numerical result 
yielded by the experiments of Wheatstone, who has himself 
admitted that they are not sufficiently established, but need 
further confirmation before they can be satisfactorily compared 
with the results deduced from observations on aberration and 
on the satellites. 

The attention of physicists has been powerfully attracted to 
the experiments on the velocity of the transmission of elec- 

* Wheatstone in the Philos. Transact, of the Royal Soc.for 
1834, pp. 589, 591. From the experiments described in tiiis 
paper it would appear that the hiunan eye is capable of per- 
ceiving phenomena of light, whose duration is limited to the 
millionth part of a second (p. 591). On the hypothesis re- 
ferred to in the text, of the supposed analogy between the light 
of the sun and polar light, see Sir John Herschers Results of 
Astron, Observ. at the Cape of Good Hope, 1847, p. 351. 
Arago, in the Comptes rendus pour 1838, t. vii. p. 956, has 
referred to the ingenious application of Breguet's improved 
Wheatstone' s rotatory apparatus for determining between the 
theories of emission and undulation, since, according to the 
former, light moves more rapidly through water than through 
air, while, according to the latter, it moves more rapidly 
through air than through water. (Compare also Comptes rendus 
pour 1«50, t. XXX. pp. 489-495, 556.) 

i2 
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tricity, recently conducted in the United States by Walker 
during the course of his electro-telegraphic determinations of 
the terrestrial longitudes of Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Cambridge. According to Steinheil's description of 
these experiments, the astronomical clock of the Observatory 
at Philadelphia was brought to correspond so perfectly with 
Morse's writing apparatus on the telegraphic line, that this 
clock marked its own course by points on the endless paper 
fillets of the apparatus. The electric telegraph instantaneously 
conveys each of these clock times to the other stations, indi- 
cating to these the Philadelphia time by a succession of similar 
points on the advancing paper fillets. In this manner arbitrary 
signs, or the instant of a star's transit, may be similarly noted 
down at the station by a mere movement of the observer's finger 
on the stop. ^' The special advantage of the American method 
consists," as Steinheil observes, '^ in its rendering the determi- 
nation of time independent of the combination of the two senses, 
sight and hearing, as the clock notes its owq course, and indicates 
the instant of a star's transit (with a mean error, according to 
Walker's assertion, of only the 70th part of a second.) A 
constant difference between the compared clock times at Phila- 
delphia and at Cambridge is dependent upon the time occupied 
by the electric current in twice traversing the closed circle 
between the two stations." 

Eighteen equations of condition, from measurements made 
on conducting wires of 1050 miles, gave for the velocity of 
transmission of the hydro-galvanic current 18700 miles,^ 

"^ Steinheil in Schumacher's Aatr. Nachr., no. 679 (1849), 
8. 97-100; Walker in the Proceedings of the American PhÜo^ 
sophical Society, vol. v. p. 128. (Compare earlier propositions 
of Pouillet in the Comptes rendus, t. xix. p. 1386.) The more 
recent ingenious experiments of Mitchel, Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Cincinnati (Gould's -^«^ron. Journal, Dec. 1849, p. 3, 
On tne velocity of the electric wave), and the investigations of 
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which is fifteen times less than that of the electric current in 
Wheatstone's rotatory discs. As in Walker's remarkable expe- 
riments two wires were not used, but half of the conduction, 
to use a conventional mode of expression, passed through 
the moist earth, we should seem to be justified in concluding 
that the velocity of the transmission of electricity depends upon 
the nature as well as the dimensions^ of the medium. Bad 
conductors in the voltaic circuit become more powerfully heated 
than good conductors; and the experiments lately made by 
Riess** show that electric discharges are phenomena of a very 
various and complicated nature. The views prevailing at the 
present day regarding what is usually termed " connection 
through the earth" are opposed to the hj^othesis of Hnear, 
molecular conduction between the extremities of the wires, 
and to the conjectures of the impediments to conduction, of 
accimiulation, and disruption in a current; since what was 
formerly regarded as intermediate conduction in the earth is 
now conjectured to belong exclusively to an equalisation or 
restoration of the electric tension. 

Although it appears probable, from the extent of accuracy 

Fizeau and Gounelle at Paris, in April, 1850, difier both from 
Wheatstone's and Walker's results. The experiments recorded 
in the Comptes rendus, t. xxx. p. 439, exhibit striking differ- 
ences between iron and copper as conducting media. 

® See Poggendorff's Annalen, bd. Ixxiii. 1848, s. 337, and 
Pouület, Comptes rendus, t. xxx. p. 501. 

" Eiess, in Folgend. Ann.y bd. 78, s, 433. On the non-con- 
duction of the intermediate earth see the important experiments 
of Guillemin Sur le courant dans une pile tsoUe et sans commu- 
nication entre les poles in the Comptes rendtts, t. xxix. p. 521. 
^' Quand on remplace un fil par la terre, dans les telegraphes 
electriques, la terre sert plut6t de reservoir commun, que de 
moyen d'union entre les deux extremites du fil." " When the 
earth is substituted for half the circuit in the electric tele- 
graph, it serves rather as a common reservoir than as a means- 
of connexion between the two extremities of the wire." 
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at present attainable in tliis kind of observation, that the 
constant of aberration, and consequently the Telocity of light, 
is the same for all fixed stars, the question has frequently been 
mooted, whether it be not possible that there are luminous 
cosmical bodies, whose light does not reach us, in conse- 
quence of the particles of air being turned back by the force 
of gravitation exercised by the enormous masses of these bodies. 
The theory of emission gives a scientific form to these imagi- 
native speculations.* I here only refer to such views because 
it will be necessary in the sequel that we should consider certain 

^ Mädler, -^s^r., s. 380; also Laplace according to Moigno, 
Ripertoire d'Opttque moderne^ 1847, t. i. p. 72. "Selon la 
theorie de remission on croit pouvoir dembntrer que si le 
diam^tre d'une etoile Sjio serait 250 fois plus grand que celui 
du soleil, sa densite restant la meme, Tattraction exercee i sa- 
surface detruirait la quantite de mouvement, de la molecule 
lumineuse emise, de sorte qu'elle serait invisible ä de grandes 
distances. ' ' "It seems demonstrable by the theory of emission 
that if the diameter of a fixed star be 250 times greater than 
that of the sun — ^its density remaining the same — ^the attraction 
exercised on the surface would destroy the amoimt of motion 
emitted from the luminous molecule; so that it would be in- 
visible at great distances." If, with Sir William Herschel, 
we ascribe to Arcturus an apparent diameter of O"*!, it 
follows that the true diameter of this star is only eleven times 
greater than that of our sun. (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 138.) From the 
above considerations on one of the causes of non-luminosity 
the velocity of light must be very different in cosmical bodies 
of different dimensions. This has, hovtrever, by no means been 
confirmed by the observations hitherto made. Arago says in 
the Oomptes rendus, t. viii. p. 326, " Les experiences sur Tegale 
deviation prismatique des ^toiles, vers lesquelles la terre 
marche ou dont eUe s'eloigne, rend compte de Tegalite de 
vitesse apparente de toutes les etoües." " Experiments made 
on the equal prismatic deviation of the stars towards which 
the earth is moving, and from which it is receding, explain 
the apparent equaJity of velocity in the rays of all the 
stars." 
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peculiarities of motion ascribed to Procyon, which appeared 
to indicate a disturbance from dark cosmical bodies. It is the 
object of the present portion of this work to notice the 
difiSsrent directions to which scientific inquiry had inclined, 
at the period of its composition and publication, and thus to 
indicate the individtud character of an epoch in the siderea} 
as well as the telluric sphere. 

The photometric relations (relations of brightness) of the 
self-luminous bodies with which the regions of space are filled, 
have for more than two thousand years been an object of 
scientific observation and inquiry. The description of the 
starry firmanent did not only embrace determinations of places, 
the relative distances of luminous cosmical bodies from one 
another and from the circles depending on the apparent course 
of the sun and on the diurnal movement of the vault of heaven; 
but it also considered the relative intensity of the light of the 
stars. The earliest attention of mankind was undoubtedly 
directed to this latter point ; individual stars having received 
names before they were arranged with others into groups and 
constellations. Among the wild tribes inhabiting the densely 
wooded regions of the Upper Orinoco and the Atabapo, where 
from the impenetrable nature of the vegetation I could only 
observe high culminating stars for determinations of latitude, 
I frequently found that certain individuals, more especially 
old men, had designations for Canopus, Achemar, the feet of 
the Centaur and a in the Southern Cross. If the catalogue of 
the constellations known as the Catasteriams of Eratosthenes, 
can lay claim to the great antiquity so long ascribed to it, 
(between Autolycus of Pitane and Timocharis, and therefore 
nearly a century and a half before the time of Hipparchus,) 
we possess in the astronomy of the Greeks a limit for the period 
when the fixed stars had not yet been arranged according to 
their relative magnitudes. In the emuneration of the^ stars 
belongiug to each constellation, äs given in the CatasterismSy 
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frequent reference is made to the number of the largest and 
most luminous or of the dark and less easily recognized stars ;^ 
but we find no relative comparison of the stars contained in 
the different constellations. The Catasterisms are, according to 
Bemhardy, Baehr, and Letronne, more than two hundred years 
less ancient than the catalogue of Hipparchus, and are besides 
a careless compilation and a mere extract from the Poeticum 
Astronomicum (ascribed to Julius Hyginus), if notfrom the poem 
' EpfiTjs of the older Eratosthenes. The catalogue of Hipparchus, 
which we possess in the form given to it in the Almagest, 
contains the earliest and most important determination of 
classes of magnitude (gradations of brightness) of 1022 stars, 
and therefore of about -J-th of aU the stars in the firmament 
visible to the naked eye, and ranging from the 1st to the 6th 
magnitude inclusive. It remains undetermined whether these 
estimates are all due to Hipparchus, or whether they do not 
rather appertain in part to the observations of Timocharis or 
Aristyllus, which Hipparchus frequently used. 

This work constituted the important basis on which was 
established the science of the Arabs and of the astronomers 
of the middle ages : the practice, transmitted to the nine- 
teenth century, of limiting the number of stars of the first 
magnitude to 15 (although Madler counts 18, and Rümker 
after a more careful observation of the southern celestial 
hemisphere upwards of 20) takes its origin from the classifi- 
cation of the Almagest, as given at the close of the table of 
staiTS in the eighth book. Ptolemy, referring to natural vision, 
called all stars dark which were fainter than those of his 6th 
class ; and of this class, he singularly enough only instances 

" Eratosthenes, Catasterismi, ed. Schaubach, 1795, and 
Eratosthenica, ed. G. Bemhardy, 1822, p. 110-116. A 
distinction is made between stars \ayLirpovs (fi€ydKovs) and 
iiuavpovs (cap. 2, 11, 41*). Ptolemy also limits oi d/Mopifmroi 
to those stars which do not regularly belong to a constellation. 
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49 stars distributed almost equally over both hemispheres. 
Considering that the catalogue enumerates about one-fifth 
of all the fixed stars visible to the naked eye, it should, 
according to Argelander's investigatioxis, have given 640 stars 
of the 6th magnitude. The nebulous stars (ycc^cXoctdelr) of 
Ptolemy and of the Fseudo-Eratosthenian Catasterisms, are 
mostly small stdlar swarms," appearii]^ like nebulce in the 
clearer atmosphere of the southern hemisphere. I more 
particularly base this conjecture on the mention of a nebula in 
the right hand of Perseus. (Galileo, who, like the Greek and 
Arabian astronomers, was unacquainted with the nebula in 
Andromeda which is visible to the naked eye, says in his 
Nuncius sidereus, that Stella nebulosa are nothing more than 
stellar masses scattered in shining groups through the ether 
{areola sparsim per athera fulgent),^ The expression (tap 
(Uyakdiv Tdiii\ the order of magnitudes^ although referring only 
to lustre, led, as early as the ninth century, to hypotheses on the 
diameters of stars of different brightness :^ as if the intensity 
of light did not depend on the distance, volume, and mass, 
as also on the peculiar character of the surface of a cosmical 
body in more or less &vouring the process of light. 

At the period of the Mongolian supremacy, when, in the* 
fifteenth century, astronomy flourished at Samarcand, under 
Timur Ulugh Beig, photometric determinations were facilitated 
by the subdivision of each of the six classes of Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy into three subordinate groups ; distinctions, for 
example, being drawn between the smaU, intermediate^ and 

^ Ptol. Almag. ed. Halma, tom. ii. p. 40, and in Eratosth, 
CatasLf cap. 22, p. 18. ^ de irc^oX^ kcu 17 apmi avcmros Sparaiy 
bta 6c v€<j)€\o>bovs avo'Tpo<f>rjs doicct runv 6paa'6ai. Thus, too, 
Geminus, Fhan. (ed. Hilder, 1590), p. 46. 

•* Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 713-14. 

•* Muhamedis Alfragani Chronologica et Ast. Elcmenta, 
1590, cap. xxiv. p. 118. 
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lar^e stars of the second magnitude — an attempt wkich ^reminds 
us of the decimal gradations of Struye and Argelander.^ 
This advance in photometry, by a more exact determination 
of degrees of intensity, is iMcribed in Ulugh Beig's tables to 
Abdurrahman Sufi, who wrote a work " on the knowledge of 
the fixed stars," and was the first who mentions one of the 
Magellanic clouds under the name of the White Ox. Since 
the discovery and gradual improvement of telescopic vision, 
these estimates of the gradations of light have been extended 
&r below the sixth class. The desire of comparing the in* 
crease and decrease of light in the newly appeared stars in 
Cygnus and Ophiuchus (the former of which continued 
luminous for twenty-one years), with the brightness of other 
stars, called attention to photometric determinatiQns. The 
so-called dark stars of Ptolemy, which were below the 6th 
magnitude, received numerical designations according to the 
relative intensity of their light. '* Magnitudes, from the 8th 
down to the 16th," says Sir Jolm Herschel, " are familiar to 
those who are in the practice of using powerful instruments."* 
But at this fkint degree of brightness, the denominations for 
the different gradations in the scale of magnitudes are very 
undetermined, for Struve occasionally classes, among the 12th 
or 13th, stars which Sir John Herschel des^ates as belonging 
to the 18th or 20th magnitudes. 

The present is not a fitting place to discuss the merits 
of the very different methods which have been adopted for the 
measurement of light within the last hundred-and-fifty years, 
from Auzout and Huygens to Bouguer and Lambert; and 
from Sir William Herschel, Rumford, and Wollaston, to 

" Some MSS. of the Almagest refer to such subdivisions 
or intermediate classes, as they add the words fjteii<ov or eXaor<r<»i^ 
to the determination of magnitudes. (Cod. Paris, no. 2389.) 
Tycho expressed this increase or diminution by points. 

" Sir John Herschel, Outlines of Ästr., pp. 520-27. 
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Steinbeil and Sir John Herschel. It will be snfElcient for the 
object of this work briefly to indicate the different methods. 
These were a comparison of the shadows of artificial lights, 
differing in numbers and distance; diaphragms; plane glasses 
of different, thickness and colour ; artificial stars formed by 
reflection on glass spheres ; the juxta-position of two seyen.feet 
telescopes, separated by a distance which the observer could 
pass in about a second ; reflecting instruments in which two 
stars can be simultaneously seen and compared, when the tele- 
scope has becin so adjusted that tiie star directly observed giyes 
two images of like intensity;^ an apparatus having, (in front 

" This is the application of reflecting sextants to the 
determination of the intensity of stellar light; of this instru- 
ment I made greater use when in the tropics than of the 
diaphragms recommended to me by Borda. I began my in- 
vestigation under the clear skies of Cumana, and continued 
them subsequently till 1803, but under less fiivourable con^ 
ditions, on the elevated plateaux of the Andes, and on the 
coasts of the Pacific, near Gxiayaquil. I had formed an arbi- 
trary scale in which I marked Sirius, as the brightest of all 
the fixed stars, equal to 100 ; the stars of the first magnitude 
between 100 and 80, those of the second magnitude between. 
80 and 60, of the third between 60 and 45, of the fourth 
between 45 and 30, and those of the fifth between 30 and 20. 
I especially measured the constellations of Aj^ and Grus, in 
which I thought I had observed alterations sinee the time of 
LacaiUe. It seemed to me after a careM combination of 
magnitudes, using other stars as intermediate gradations, that 
Sinus was as much brighter than Canopus, as a Centauri 
than Achemar. My numbers cannot, on account of the above 
mentioned mode of classification, be compared directly with 
those which Sir John Herschel made public as early as 1838. 
(See my Recueil d' Observ, astr,, vol. i. p. Ixxi., and ReUtt. 
hist du Voyage aux Regions equtn., t. i. pp. 518 and 624; 
also Lettre de M. de Humboldt ä M, Schumacher en Fevr, 1839, 
in the Ä str. Nachr. , no. 3 74. ) In this letter I wrote as follows : 
'^ M. Arago, qui poss^de des moyens photom^triques enti^re- 
ment differents de ceux qui ont ete publies jusqu'ici, m'avait 
rassur^ sur la partie des erreurs qui pouvaient provenir du 
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of the object-glass,) a mirror and diaphragms, whose rota- 
tion is measured on a ring; telescopes with divided object- 
glasses, on either half of which the stellar light is received 
through a prism; astrometeis"^ in which a prism reflects the 

changement d'inclinaison d'un miroir entame sur la face in- 
terieure. II blame d'ailleurs le principe de ma methode et le 
rcgarde comme peu susceptible de perfectionnement, non seule- 
mcnt ä cause de la diö^ence des angles entre Tetoile vue 
directement et celle qui est amenee par reflexion, mais surtout 
parceque le resultat de la mesure d'intensite depend de la 
partie de TcBil qui se trouve en fiice de Foculaire. 11 y a erreur 
lorsque la pupille n*est pas tr^s exactement ä la hauteur de la 
limite inferieure de la portion non entam^e du petit miroir." 
'^ M. Arago, who possesses photometric data, differing entirely 
from those hitherto published, had instructed me in reference to 
those errors which might arise from a change of inclination of a 
miri'or silvered on its inner surface. He moreover blames 
the principle of my method, and regards it as little susceptible 
of correctness, not only on account of the difference of angles 
between the star seen directly and by reflection ; but espe- 
cially because the result of the amount of intensity depends 
on the part of the eye opposite to the ocular glass. There 
will be an error in the observations when the pupil is not 
exactly adjusted to the elevation of the lower limit of the un- 
plated part of the small mirror.'' 

"Compare Steinheil, Elemente der HeUigkeits- Messungen am 
Sternenhimmel, München 1836, {Schum. Ästr, Nachr, no. 609,) 
and Sir J. Herschel, Restdts of Astronomical Observations made 
during the years 1834—1838 at the Cape of Good Hope (Lond. 
1847), pp. 353-357. Seidel attempted in 1846 to determine 
by means of Steinheil's photometer the quantities of light of 
several stars of the first magnitude, which attain the requisite 
degree of latitude in our northern latitudes. Assuming Vega 
tobe=l, he finds for Sirius 5*13; for Bigel, whose lustre 
appears to be on the increase, 1*30 ; for Arcturus 0*84 ; for Ca- 
pellaO-83; for Procyon 0-71 ; for Spica 0*49 ; for Atair 0-40 ; 
for Aldebaran 036 ; for Deneb 035 ; for Regulus 034 ; for 
Pollux 0*30 ; he does not give the intensity of the light of 
Betelgeuze, on account of its being a variable star, as was parti- 
cularly manifested between 1836 and 1839. {Outlines, p. 523.) 
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image of the moon or of Jupiter, and concentrates it through 
a lens at different distances into a star more or less bright. 
Sir John Herschel, who has been more zealously engaged than 
any other astronomer of modern^ times in making numerical 
determinations in both hemispheres of the intensitjr of light, 
confesses that the practical application of exact photometric 
methods must still be regarded asa " desideratum in astronomy," 
and that "photometry is yet in its infancy." The increasing 
interest taken in variable stars, and the recent celestial phe- 
nomenon of the extraordinary increase of light exhibited in 
the year 1837 in a star of the constellation Argo, has made 
astronomers more sensible of the importance of obtaining 
certain determinations of light. 

It is essential to distinguish between the mere arrangement 
of stars according to their lustre, without numerical estimates 
of the intensity of light (an arrangement adopted by Sir John 
Herschel in his Manual of Scientific Enquiry prepared /or the 
use of the Navy), and classifications in which intensity of 
light is expressed by numbers, under the form of so-called 
relations of magnitude, or by more hazardous estimates of 
the quantities of radiated light.^ The first numerical scale, 
based on estimates calculated^ with the naked eye, but im- 

*^ Compare for the numerical data of the photometric results 
4 tables of Sir John Herschersii*/r. Obs. at the Cape, a) p. 341 ; 
b) pp. 367-371; c) p. 440; and d) in his Outlines ofAstr.,'p^, 522 
-525, 645-646. For a mere arrangement without numbers 
see the Manual of Scientific Enquiry prepared for the use of the 
Navy, 1849, p. 12. In order to improve the old conventional 
mode of classing the stars according to magnitudes, a scale of 
photometric magnitudes consisting in the addition of 0*41, as 
explained more in detail in Astr, Obs, at the Cape, p. 370, 
has been added to the vidgar scale of magnitudes in the 
Outlines of Astronomy, p. 645, and these scales are subjoined 
to this portion of the present work, together with a list of 
northern and southern stars. 
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proved by an ingenious elaboration of the materials^^ probably 
deserves the preference over any other approximative method 
practicable in the present imperfect condition of photometrical 
instruments, however muct the exactness of the estimates 
must be endangered by the varying powers of individual ob- 
servers — ^the serenity of the atmosphere— the different altitudes 
of widely distant stars, which can only be compared by means 
of numerous intermediate stellar bodies — and above all by the 
unequal colour of the light. Very brilliant stars of the 
1st magnitude, such as Sirius and Canopus, a Centatui and 
Achemar, Deneb and Vega, on account of their white light, 
admit far less readily of comparison by the naked eye 
than fainter stars below the 6th and 7th magnitudes. Such 
a comparison is even more difficult when' we attempt to 
contrast yellow stars of intense light, like Procyon, Capella, 
or Atair, with red ones, like Aldebaran, Arctunis, and Betel- 
geux.*" 

Sir John Herschel has endeavoured to determine the rela- 
tion between the intensity of solar light, and that of a star of 
the 1st magnitude by a photometric comparison of the moon 
with the double-star a Centauri of the southern hemisphere, 
which is the third in brightness of all the stars. He thus 
fulfilled (as had been already done by WoUaston) a wish 
expressed by John Michell'* as early as 1767. Sir John 
Herschel found from the mean of eleven measurements con- 
ducted with a prismatic apparatus ; that the full moon was 
27408 times brighter than « Centauri. According to Wol- 
laston the light of the sun is 801072 times brighter than 

'*^ Argelander, Durchmitsterung des nördl. Himmels zwi- 
schen 45° und 80° Decl. 1846, s. xxiv.-xxvi.; Sir John 
Herschel, Astr. Observ, at the Cape of Good Hope^ pp. 327, 
340, 365. 

" Op, dt,, p. 304, and OutL, p. 522. 

"^ Fhtlos. Transact,, vol. Ivii. for the year 1767, p. 234. 
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the full moon ;''' wlience it follows tliat the light trazisinitted 
to us from the sun is to the light which we receive &om a 
Centauri as 22000 millions to 1. It seems therefore very pro- 
bable, when,' in accordance with its parallax, we take into 
account the distance of the star, that its (absolute) proper 
luminosity exceeds that of our sun by 2-^ times. Wollaston 
found the brightness of Sirius 20000 million times fainter 
than that of the sun. From what we at present believe to be 
the parallax of Sinus (0'''230) its actual (absolute) intensity of 
light exceeds that of the sun 63 times.''* Our sun there^ 
jfore belongs, in reference to the intensity of its process of 
light, to the fainter fixed stars. Sir John Herschel esti- 

™ Wollaston, in the Phihs. Transact for 1829, p. 27. 
Herschel's Outlines, p. 553. Wollaston's comparison of the 
light of the sun with that of the moon was made in 1 799, and 
was based on observations of the shadows thrown by lighted 
wax tapers, whue in the experiments made on Sirius in 1826 
and 1827, ims^es reflected Irom thermometer bulbs were em- 
ployed. The earlier data of the intensity of the sun's light, 
compared with that of the moon, differ widely from the results 
here given. They were deduced by Michelo and Euler, from 
theoretical grounds at 450000 and 374000, and by Bouguer, 
from measurements of the shadows of the light of wax tapers, 
at only 300000. Lambert assumes Venus, in her greatest inten- 
sity of Ught, to be 3000 times fainter than the fidl moon. Ac- 
cording to Steinheil, the sun must be 3286500 times further 
removed from the earth than it is, in order to appear, like Arc- 
turns, to the inhabitants of our planet (Struve, Stellarum Com- 
positarum MensurtB MicrometrtccB, p. clxiii.) ; and according to 
Sir John Herschel the light of Arcturus exhibits only half the 
intensity of Canopus ; (Herschel, Observ. at the Cape, p. 34.) 
All these conditions of intensity, more especially the impor- 
tant comparison of the brightness of the sun, the frdl moon, and 
of the ash-coloured light of our satellite which varies so greatly 
according to the different positions of the earth considered as 
\ a reflecting body, deserve further and serious investigation. 

''^ Outl, o/Astr.y p. 553 ; Astr. Observ, at the Cape, p. 363. 
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mates the intensity of the light of Sirius to be equal to the 
light of nearly two hundred stars of the 6th magnitude. Since 
it is very probable, from analogy with the experiments already 
made, that all cosmical bodies are subject to variations both 
in their movements through space and in the intensity of 
their light, although such variations may occur at very long 
and undetermined periods, it is obvious, considering the de- 
pendence of all organic life on the sun's temperature and 
on the intensity of its light, that the perfection of photo- 
metiy constitutes a great and important subject for scientific 
inquiry. Such an improved condition of our knowledge can 
render it alone possible to transmit to friture generations 
numerical determinations of the photometric condition of the 
firmament. By these means we shall be enabled to explain 
numerous geognostic phenomena relating to the thermal history 
of our atmosphere, and to the earher distribution of plants 
and animals. Such considerations did not escape the in- 
quiring mind of William Herschel, who, more than half a 
century ago, before the close connection between electricity 
and magnetism had been discovered, compared the ever 
luminous cloud-envelopes of the sun's body with the polar 
light of our own terrestrial planet.'* 

Arago has ascertained that the most certain method for the 
direct measurement of the intensity of Hght consists in observing 
the complementary condition of the coloured rings seen by trans- 
mission and reflection. I subjoin in a note,'' in his own words, 

'* William Herschel On the nature of the sun and fixed stars 
in the Philos. Transact, for 1795, p. 62; and On the changes 
that happen to the fixed stars in the Philos, Transact, for 1796, 
p. 186. Compare also Sir John Herschel, Observ. at the 
Cape, pp. 350-352. 

'* Extract of a Letter from M. Arago to M, de Humboldt, 
May, 1850. 

Mesures photomitriques. 

" Iln'existe pas de Photom^tre proprement dit, c'est-a-dire 
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the results of iny friend's photometric Jinethod, to which he 
has added an account of the optical principle on which his 
cjanometer is based. 

The so-called relations of the magnitude of the fixed stars, as 

d'instrument donnant Tintensit^ d'une lumi^re isol^e ; le Pho- 
tometre de Leslie, a Taide duquel il a^ait eu Faudace do 
Youloir comparer la limddre de la lune a la lumi^re du soleil, 
par des actions calorifiques, est compl^tement defectueux. J*ai 
prouve, en effet, que ce pretendu Photom^tre montc quand 
on Texpose ä la lumi^re du soleil, qu*il descend sous Taction 
de la lumi^re du feu ordinaire, et qu'il reste compl^tement 
stationnaire lorsqu'il re^oit la lumi^re d'une lampe d'Argand. 
Tout ce qu'on a pu faire jusqu'ici, c'est de comparer entr'elles 
deux lumi^res en presence, et cette comparaison n*est m^me k 
Tabri de toute objection que lorsqu'on ram^ne ces deux 
limii^res a Tegalit^ par un afiPaiblissement graduel de la lumi^re 
la plus forte. C*est comme criterium de cette egalite que j'ai 
employ^ les anneaux color^s. Si on place Tune sur Tautre deux 
lentilles d'un long foyer, ü se forme autour de leur point de 
contact des anneaux color^ tant par voie de reflexion que 
par voie de transmission. Les anneaux refl^chis sont,com- 
plementaires en couleur des anneaux transmis; ces deux 
series d'anneaux se neutralisent mutuellement quand les deux 
lumi^res qui les forment et qui arrivent simultan^ment sur 
les deux lentilles, sont 6gales entr'elles. 

'' Dans le cas contraire on yoit des traces on d'anneaux 
reflechis ou d'anneaux transmis, suivant que la lumiere qui 
forme les premiers, est plus forte ou plus foible que la lumiere 
a laquelle on doit les seconds. C'est dans ce sens seulement 
que les anneaux colores jouent un r61e dans les mesures do 
la lumiere auxquelles je me suis Hvre.'' 

(Ä.) Cyanomktre, 

" Mon cyanom^tre est une extension de mon polariscope. 
Ce dernier instrument, comme tu sais, se compose d*un tube 
ferm6 ä I'lme de ses extremites par une plaque de cristal de 
roche perpendiculaire ä Taxe, de 5 millimetres d'epaisseur ; 
et d'am prisme doue de la double refraction, plac6 du c6te de 
roBÜ. Parmi les couleurs varices que donne cet appareil, 
lorsque de la lumiere polarisee le traverse, et qu*on fait toumer 

Vol. III. K 
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given in our catalogues and maps of the «tars, sometimes indi- 
cate as of simultaneous occurrence that which belongs to very 
different periods of cosmical alterations of light. The order 
of the letters which, since the beginning of the seventeenth 

le prisme sur lui>m^e, se trouve par im heureux hasard la 
nuance du bleu de ciel. Cette couleor bleue fort a£ldblie, 
c'est-a-dire tr^s m^kngee de blanc lorsque la lumiere est pres- 
que neutre, augmente dlntensite — ^progressivement, ä mesure 
que les rayons qui penetrent dans Tinstrument, renferment 
une plus grande proportion de rayons polarises. 

Supposons done que le polariscope soit dirig^ sur. une 
feuille de papier blanc ; qu'entre cette feuille et la lame de 
cristal de roche il existe une pile de {daques de verre suscep- 
tible de changer d'inclinaiscm, ce qui rendra la lumiere ^dair- 
aute du papier plus ou moins polaris6e; la couleur bleue 
foumie par Tinstrument vaen augmentant avec I'lnclinaisoa de 
la pile, et Ton s'arr^te lorsque cette coyleur parait la^m^me 
que celle de la region de Tatmosph^re dont on veut deter- 
miner la teinte cyanometrique, et qu'on regarde ä Tceü nu 
immediatement a c6t6 de Finstrument. La mesure de cette 
teinte est donnee par I'inclinaison de la pile. Si cette demi^re 
partie de Tinstrument se compose du meme nombre de plaques 
et d'une meme espece de verre, les observati(»)s £aites dans 
divers lieux seront parfaitement comparables entr*elles." 

(a.) Photometric Measurements, 
« There does not exist a photometer properly so called, that 
is to say, no instrument giving the intensity of an isolated light ; 
for Ledie's photometer, by means of which he boldly supposed 
that he could compare the light of the moon with that of the 
sun, by their caloric actions, is utterly defective. I found, in 
fact, that this pretended photometer rose on being exposed to 
the light of the sun, that it fell when exposed to a moderate 
fire, and that it remained altogether stationary when brought 
near the light of an Argand lamp. All that has hitherto 
been done has been to compare two lights when contiguous 
to one another, but even this comparison cannot be relied on 
unless the two lights be equalized, the stronger being gradually 
reduced to the intensity of the feebler. For the purpose of 
judging of this inequality I employed coloured rings. On 
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Century, have Wen added to the stars in the generally eon- 
suited IJriKiMffMtTVA Bayeri, are not, as was long supposed, 
certain indications of these altelrations of light. Argelander 
has ably shown, that the relative brightness of the stars cannot 

placing on one another two lenses of a great focal length, co- 
loured rings wül be formed round their point of contact as much 
by means of reflection as of transmission. The colours of the 
reflected rings are complementary to those of the transmitted 
rings ; these two series of rings neutralise one another when 
the two lights by which they are formed and which fall 
simultaneously on the two lenses are equal. 

" In the contrary case, we meet with traces of reflected or 
transmitted rings, according as the light by which the former 
are produced, is stronger or fainter than that from which 
the latter are formed. It is only in this manner that co- 
loured rings can be said to come into play in those photo- 
metric measurements to which I have directed my attention." 

(6.) Cyatwmeter. 

** My oyanometer is an extension of my polarificope. This 
latter instrument, as you know, consists of a tube closed at one 
end by a plate of rock crystal, cut perpendicular to its axis, 
and d millimetres in thickness; and of a double refracting 
prism plfioed near the part to which the eye is applied. Among 
the varied colours yielded by this apparatus, when it is 
traversed by polarised light and the prism turns on itself, we 
fortunately find a shade of azure. This blue, which is very 
faint, that is to say mixed with a large quantity of white when 
the light is almost neutral, gradually inci^eases in intensity in 
proportion to the quantity of polarised rays which enter the 
instrument. 

** Let us suppose the polariscope directed towards a sheet 
of white paper ; and that between this paper and the plate 
of rock crystal there is a pile of glass plates capable of being 
Tariously inclined, by which means the illuminating light of 
the paper would be more or less polarised ; the blue colour 
yielded by the instrument will go on increasing with the in- 
clination of the pile ; and the process must be continued until 
the colour appears of the same intensity ivith the region 
of the atmosphere whose cyanometrical tinge is to be deter- 
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be inferred from the alphabetical order of the letters, and that 
Bayer was influenced in his choice of these letters, bj the 
form and direction of the constellations.^ 



PHOIOMETBIC ABSAITGEMENT OF THE FIXED STABS. 

I close this section with a table taken from Sir John 
Herschel's Outlines of Astronomy, pp. 645 and 646. I am 
indebted for the mode of its arrangement, and for the follow- 
ing lucid exposition, to my learned friend Dr. Galle, from 
whose communication, addressed to me, in March, 1850, I 
extract the subjoined observations :— 

*^ The numbers of the photometric scale in the Outlines of 
Astronomy have been obtained by adding throughout 0*4 1 
to the results calculated frt>m the vulgar scale. Sir John 
Herschel arrived at these more exact determinations by ob« 
serving their " sequences'* of brightness, and by combining 
these observations with the average ordinary data of magni- 
tudes, especially on those given in the catalogue of the Astro- 
nomical Society for the year 1827. (See Observ. at the Cape, 
pp. 304-352.) The actual photometric measurements of seve- 
ral stars as obtained by the Astrometer (op, dt, p. 353), have 
not been directly employed in this catalogue, but have only 
served generally to show the relation existing between the 
ordinary scale (of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c., magnitudes) to the actual 
photometric quantities of individual stars. This comparison 
has given the singular result that our ordinary stellar magni- 
tudes (1, 2, 3 . . .) decrease in about the same ratio as a star of 
the 1st magnitude when removed to the distances of 1, 2, 3 . .• 

mined, and which is seen by the naked eye in the immediate 
vicinity of the instrument. The amount of this colour is given 
by the inclination of the pile ; and if this portion of tHe appa- 
ratus consist of the same number of plates formed of the same 
kind of glass, observations made at different places may readily 
be compared together." 

" Argelander de fide Uranometrics Bayeri, 1842, pp. 14-23. 
" In eadem classe littera prior majorem splendorem nullo modo 
indicat" (§ 9). Bayer did not therefore show that the light 
•of .Castor was more intense in 1603 than that of Pollux. 
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by wbicli its brightiiess, according to photometric law, would 
attain the values 1, i, -y, -j^th . . ,{Observ. at the Cape^ pp. 371, 
372; OutUneSy-pp, 62ly 522); in order, however, to make this 
accordance still greater, it is only necessary to raise our pre- 
viously adopted stellar magnitudes about hdf a magnitude (or 
more accurately considered 0*41 ) so that a star of Üie 2*00 mag- 
nitude would in future be called 2*41 , and star of 2*50 would be- 
come 2*91, and so forth. Sir John Herschel therefore proposes 
that this " photometric'* (raised) scale shall in future be adopted 
( Observ, at the Cape, p. 3 72, and Outlines , p. 522)— -a proposition 
in which we cannot &il to concur. For while on the one hand 
the difference from the vulgar scale would hardly be felt (Ob- 
serv, at the Cape, p. 372) ; the table in the Outlines (p. 645) 
may, on the other hand, serve as a basis for stars down to the 
fourth magnitude. The determinations of the magnitudes of 
the stars according to the rule, that the brightness of the stars 
of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th magnitude is exactly as 1 , ^, -^f ^^ . . .as 
is now shown approximatively, is therefore already practicable. 
Sir John Herschel employs a Centauri as the standard star of the 
first magnitude, for his photometric scale, and as the unit for the 
quantity of light (Ou//tW, p. 523 ; Ohserv, at the Cape, p. 372). 
If therefore we take the square of a star's photometric mag- 
nitude, we obtain the inverse ratio of the quantity of its light 
to that of a Centauri. Thus for instance if x Orionis have a pho- 
tometric magnitude of 3, it consequently has -^ of the light of 
a Centauri. The number 3 would at the same time indicate 
I that X Orionis is 3 times more distant from us than a Centauri, 
provided both stars be bodies of equal magnitude and bright- 
ness. If another star, as for instance Sirius, which is four 
times as bright, were chosen as the unit of the photometric 
magnitudes indicating distances, the above conformity to law 
would not be so simple and easy of recognition. It is also 
worthy of notice that the distance of a Centauri has been 
ascertained vrith some probability, and that this distance is 
the smallest of any yet determined. Sir John Herschel 
demonstrates {Outlines, p. 521,) the inferiority of other scales 
to the photometric, which progresses in order of the squares, 
1, ^, -^f •^. . . He likewise treats of geometric progressions, as 

for instance, 1, ^, ^, |, . . . or 1, ^, -I, -^ The gradations 

employed by yourself in your observations under the equator, 
during your travels in America, are arranged in a kind of 
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arithmetioal progression {Becueil <rOhserv^ Aatrmi,^ toL i. 
p, Ixxi., and Schumacher s Ästron, Nachr. no. 374). These 
scales however correspond less closely than the photometric 
scale of progression (by squares) with the vulgar scale. la 
the following table the 190 stars have been given from the 
OutUnesj without reference to their declination, whether 
southern or northern, being? arranged solely, in accordance 
with their magnitudes.*' 

List of 190 stars from the 1st to the 3rd magnitude, arranged 
according to the determinations of Sir John Herschel, giving 
the ordinary magnitudes with greater accuracy, and likewise 
the mugnitudes in accordance with his proposed photometrit;) 
classification i*— 

Stars or the Fibst Magnitttdb. 



Star. 


Magnitude. 


Star. 


Magnitude. 




Vulg. 


Phot. 


Vulg. 


i^ot 


8iriufl 


0-08 

0-29 
0-59 
0-77 
0-82 
1-0: 
1-0: 
1-0: 


0-49 

0-70 
1-00 
1-18 
1-28 
1-4: 
1-4; 
1-4: 


a Orionjta 


ro: 

1-09 

ri: 

1-17 

1-2 

1-2 

1-28 

1-38 


1*48 


fl Argus (Var.) ... 
OanopTiR 


a Eridani 

Aldebaran 

ß Centauri 

a Crucis... 

Antares 

a Aquilsa 


1-60 
1-5: 


a Centauri 

Ai^t.nms 


1-58 
1*0 


Higel 


1*6 


Capella 


1*69 


a LyrsB 


Spica 


179 


Procyon 









Stabs op the Second Magnitxtde. 



Star. 


Magnitude. 


Star. 


Magnitude. 




Vulg. 


Phot 


Vnlg. 


Phot 


Fomalhaut 

ß Örucis 


1-64 
1-67 
1-6: 
1-6: 
l-«6 
1-78 
1-84 
1-86 


1-96 
1-98 
2-0: 
20: 
207 
214 
2-26 
2-27 


X Scorpii 

a Cygni 

Castor 

c ürs88(Var.) ... 
a TJrssB^Var.) ... 
Z Ononis 


1-87 
1-90 
1-94 
1-96 
1-96 
2*01 
203 
2-07 


2-28 
2-31 


Pollux 


2-85 


Begulus 


2*86 


a Gmis 


2-37 


V Crucis 


2-42 


f Ononis 


ß Argus 


2-44 


€ Canis 


a Persei 


2-48 
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Staas ot the Sbooitd ^K<^viTVjm'-^(mtinued. 


Star. 


lilagnitude. 


Star. 


Magnitude. 




Vulg. 


Phot. 


Vulg. Phot. 


y Anros 


2*08 
2-18 
2*18 
2-18 
2*23 
2-26 
2-28 
2-28 
2-29 
2-30 
2-32 
2-33 


2*49 
2*59 
2*59 
2*59 
2*64 
2*67 
2*69 
2*69 
2*70 
2-71 
2*78 
2-74 


y Leonifi 


2*34 
2*36 
2-40 
2-41 
2*42 
2-43 
2-45 
2*46 
2*46 
2-48 
2-60 


2ir£ 


I «a>Q<MlI ■•■•••••• ••• 

( Anns 


ß Qmm 


2-7T 


If Fr8^(Var.) ... 
y Orionis 


a Arietis 


2*81 


o Sagittaril 

S Argus 

Z Ura» ..: 


2*82 


a Triang amstr. ... 

€ SagittArii 

ßTauri 


2*8a 

2*84 


ß Andromedaa ... 
/3Ceti 


2-86 


Polaria 


2*87 


Soorpii 


X Aigua 

ß Auriged 


2*87 


a Hydne , 


2-89 


J Canis 


y AttdromedaB ... 


2*91 


a PayoDia 





Stabs of the Thibd Magnitude. 



Star. 


Magnitude. 


Star. 


Magnitude. 


Vulg. 


Phot. 


Vulg. 


Phot. 


y Caaaiopeif» 

a Andromadea .... 


2-62 
2-54 
2-54 
2-57 
2-68 
2-59 
2-59 
2-61 
2-62 
2-62 
2-62 
2-63 
2-63 
2-63 
2 63 
265 
2-65 
2-68 
2-69 
2-71 
2-71 
2-72 
2-77 
2*78 


293 
2-95 
2-95 
2-98 
299 
300 
8 00 
302 
303 
308 
3 03 
3-04 
3-04 
304 
304 
3-06 
8*06 
3-09 
8-10 
312 
3.12 
313 
3-18 
319 


t Areua 


2-80 
2-80 
2-82 
2-82 
2 85 
2-85 
2-86 
2-88 
2-89 
2-90 
2-90 
2-91 
292 
2-94 
2-94 
295 
2-96 
2*96 
2-97 
2*97 
2-98 
2*98 
2*99 


3-21 


€ Bootis 


3*21 


9 Centauri 


a Lupi 


3-23 


a Caaaiopeia» 

ß Canis 


< Centauri 

ij Oanifl ......... .T- 


3-23 
3-26 


« Orionia 


ß Aouarii 


3*26 


y QeminomDi 

c Ononis 


S Scorpii 


3-27 


€ Cygni 

If Ophiuchi 

7 Corn 

a Cephei 


3-29 


Algol (Var.) .. 
c PMraai 


3*30 
3-31 


y Dnteonia ......... 


3-31 


ß Laonia 


i Centauri 

a Seipentis 

^ T^eoni«.. 


3-32 


a Ophiuchi 


3-38 


ß Caaaiopai» 

a Pegaal 


3-35 


K ArguB 

ß Corvi 


3-35 
3-36 


ß Pagast 


ß Scorpii 


8-37 


y Contauri 


Z Centauri 


3-37 


4z Gonnue 


Z Ophiuchi 


3'88 


y Urate 


a Aquarii 

TT AlgUB 


3-38 


c Scerpii.««, 

Z Aigoa 

3 Jjrm 


839 


y Aquilaa 

Caasiopei». 


3-39 
3*40 


a Phcenicia 


d Centauri 


2*99 


3*40 
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Stabs of the Thibd Maokxtude— «m/cVtuM?. 



Star. 



Magnitade. 



a Leporis ... 
S Ophiuchi... 
Z Sa^ttarii 

If Bootis 

fl Dracoais... 

V Ophittchi 
ß DracoDia... 

ß Libne 

y Virginia... 

fl Argns 

ß Arietia ... 

V Pegasi...... 

Ö Sagittarij 

a Libne 

X Sagittarii 

ß Lupi 

c Viiginisl 
a Colmnbfle 
^ Aurige ... 
ß Herculia... 
I Centaari... 
S Capricomi 

S Corvi 

a Can. ven. 
ß Ophiuchi 

d Cygni 

f Pereei 

ri Tauril 

ß Eridani ... 

^ Argus 

ß Hydri 

Z Persei 

Z Herculis... 

( Corvi 

i AurigBB ... 
y Urs. min. 

ti Pegasi 

ß Arse 

a Toucani ... 
ß Capricomi 

p Argus 

Z Aquil8B ... 

ß C:^ 



Vulg. 



8-00 
800 
8-01 
801 
302 
3*05 
806 
3-07 
3-08 
3*08 
809 
811 
311 
312 
3*18 
814 
3-14 
816 
8-17 
818 
3-20 
3-20 
3-22 
3*22 
3-23 
3-24 
3-26 
3-26 
826 
3*26 
3-27 
3-27 
3-28 
3-28 
3-29 
8-30 
8-31 
8-31 
3-32 
332 
8 82 
3*32 
8'33 



Phot. 



Star. 



3*41 
8-41 
3*42 
3-42 
348 
3-46 
3-47 
3*48 
8-49 
3*49 
3*50 
8-62 
3-52 
8-53 
3*54 
3-55 
3-55 
3-56 
3-58 
3-59 
3-61 
3-61 
3-63 
8*63 
3-64 
8-65 
3-67 
3-67 
3-67 
3-67 
3-68 
8-68 
3-69 
3*69 
3-70 
3-71 
3-72 
3-72 
3-73 
3-73 
3-78 
8-78 
3-74 



y Persei 

fl Ursn 

ß Triang. bor. ... 

irScorpii 

ß Leporis 

y Lupi 

d Persei 

t/^Un» 

£ Aurigae (Var.) .. 

V Scorpii 

t Orioms 

7 Lyncis 

i Draconis 

a ArsB 

IT Sagittarii 

V Herculis 

ß Can.min.1 

Z Tauri 

i Draconis 

fl Geminorum ... 

y Bootis 

€ Oeminorum ... 

a Musces 

a Hydri 1 

r Scorpii 

^ Herculis 

S Geminorum .. 

p Ononis 

ß Cephei 

3- UrsflB 

Z Hydr» ....:.... 

y Hydne 

ß Triang. anstr.... 

I IJrsse 

rj Aurige 

y Lywe 

fl Geminorum ... 

y Cephei 

c Ursse 

c Cassiopeiae 

3 Aquiln 

<r Scorpii 

r Argus 



Magnitude. 



Vulg. Phot 



3-34 
3'85 
8-35 
8-35 
8-85 
8*36 
8-36 
8-36 
8-37 
8-87 
8-37 
8-89 
3*40 
3*40 
3-40 
3-41 
3-41 
8-42 
3-42 
3-42 
8-43 
3*43 
3-43 
8-44 
3-44 
3-44 
8-44 
8*45 
3-45 
3-45 
3-45 
3-46 
3*46 
3-46 
8-46 
8-47 
3*48 
8-48 
8*49 
3*49 
8 50 
8-50 
8*60 



8*76 
3-7« 
3*76 
8*7« 
8*7« 
8*77 
3*77 
8*77 
8*78 
8*78 
8*78 
8*80 
8*81 
3*81 
8*81 
3-82 
8*82 
3*83 
8-83 
8*83 
3*84 
3*84 
3*84 
3*85 
8*85 
8*85 
3*85 
8*86 
8*89 
3*86 
8*86 
8*87 
8*87 
8*87 
3*87 
3*88 
3*89 
8*8» 
8-90 
8*90 
3-91 
8*91 
8-91 
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The foUowing short table of the photometric quantities of 

17 stars of the Ist magnitude (as obtained from the photome- 
tric scale of magnitudes) may not be deyoid of interest :*' 

Sirius 4-165 

tf Argus — 

Canopus 2*041 

aCentauri 1-000 

Arcturus 0*718 

Rigel. . . . . . . 0-661 

Capella 0*510 

aLyrae 0*510 

Procyon ...... 0*510 

o Orioms 0*489 

aEridani . • • • • . 0*444 

Aldebaran • . • ' • • • 0*444 

ACentauri 0*401 

aCrucis 0*391 

Antares 0*391 

aAquilee 0*350 

Spica 0-312 



« 



The foUowing.is the photometric quantity of stars strictly 

belon^ng to the 1, 2 6 magnitudes in which the 

quantity of the light of a Centauri is regarded as the unit :** 

Haguitade on the ynlgar scale. Quantity of Light. 

1*00 500 

200 0*172 

3-00 0-086 

4*00 0051 

5-00 0034 

600 0-024 



^ 

i 
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NXTMBEB, PXSTBIBtJTION, AND COLOXTB OF THS TIXEB 
STABS, ->** aXELLAB MASSBS (STELLAB SWABMS). — THE 
HILKT WAY INIEBSFEBSED WITH A JTEW NSBtfLOUS 
SPOTS. 

We haTe already, in the first section of this £ragmexfctary As- 
trc^osy, drawn attention to a question first mooted by Olbers.^ 
If the entire vault of heaven were covered with innumerable 
strata of star«, one behind the other, as wiih a wide-spread 
starry camopy, aiüd light were undiminished iiv Ita passage 
through space, the sun would be distinguishable only by 
its spots, the moon would appear as a dark disc, and amid 
the general blaze not a single constellation would be 
visible. During my sojourn in the Peruvian pldms, between 
the shores of the Pacific and the chain of the Andes, I was 
vividly reminded of a state of the heavens^ which, though 
diametrically opposite in its cause to the one above referred 
to, constitutes an equally formidable obstada to human 
knowledge. A thick mist obscures the firmament in this region 
for a period of many months, during the season, called el 
iiempo de la garua. Not a planet, not the most brilliant stars 
of the southern hemisphere, neither Canopusi» the southern 
Cross, nor the feet of the Centaur, are visible. It is firequently 
almost impossible to distinguish the position of the moon. 
If by chance the outline of the sim*s disc be visible during 
the day it appears devoid of rays, as if seen through 
coloured glasses, being generally of a yellowish red, some- 

* Vide supra^ p. 46 and note. 
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times of a white, and occasionally even of a bluish green 
colour. The mariner, driven onwards by the cold south cur« 
rents of the sea, is unable to recognize the shores, and in the 
absence of all observations of latitude sails past the harbours 
which he desired to enter. A dipping needle alone could, as 
I have elsewhere shown, save him from this error, by the 
local direction of the magnetic curves.^ 

Bouguer and his ooadjutor, Don Jorge Juan, complained, 

long before me, of ihe ^^unastronomical sky of Peru." A 

graver consideration associates itself with this stratum of 

vapours in which there is neither thunder nor lightning, In 

consequence of its incapacity for the transmission of light or 

electric charges, and above which the Cordilleras, free and 

cloudless, raise their elevated plateaux and snow-covered 

summits. According to what modem geology has taught v» 

to conjecture regarding the ancient history of our atmosphere, 

its primitive condition, in respect to its mixture and density, 

must have been imfavourable to the transmission of light. 

When we consider the numerous processes whidi in the pri-^ 

mary world may have led to the separation of the solids, 

fluids, and gases around the earth's sur^e, the thought invo»« 

luAtarily arises how Barrowly the human race escaped being 

surrounded with an imtransparent atmosphere, which though 

perhaps not greatly prejudicial to some classes of vegetation, 

would yet have completely veiled the wh(de of the starry 

canopy. All knowledge of the structure of the imiverse would 

thus have been withheld from the inquiring spirit of man. 

Excepting our own globe, and perhaps the sun and the moon, 

nothing would have appeared to us to have been created. An 

isolated triad of stars-«the suit, the moon, and the earth-^would 

have appeared the sole occupants of space. Deprived of a 

great, and indeed of the sublimest portion of his ideas of 

* Cosmo», vol. i, p, 171 and n^te. 
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the Cosmos, man would have been left without aU those in* 
citements which, for thousands of years, have incessantly im- 
pelled him to the solution of important problems, and have 
exercised so beneficial an influence on the most brilliant 
progress made in the higher spheres of mathematical develop* 
ment of thought. Before we enter upon an enumeration of 
what has already been achieved, let us dwell for a moment on 
the danger from wliich the spiritual development of our race 
has escaped, and the physical impediments which would have 
formed an impassable barrier to our progress. 

In considering the nimiber of cosmical bodies which fill 
the celestial regions, three questions present themselves to 
our notice. How many fixed stars are visible to the naked 
eye ? How many of these have been gradually catalogued« 
and their places determined according to longitude and lati- 
tude, or according to their right ascension and declination ? 
What is the number of stars from the 1st to the 9th and 10th 
magnitudes, which have been seen in the heavens by means 
of the telescope ? These three questions may, from the ma- 
terials of observation at present in our possession, be deter- 
mined at least approximatively. Mere conjectures based on 
the gauging of the stars in certain portions of the Milky Way, 
differ from the preceding questions, and refer to the theo- 
retical solution of the question: How many stars might be 
distinguished throughout the whole heavens with Herschers 
twenty-feet telescope, including the stellar light " which is 
supposed to require 2000 years to reach our earth ?'* ' 

The nimierical data which I here publish in reference to 
this subject, are chiefly obtained from the final results of my 
esteemed friend Argelander, director of the Observatory at 
Bonn. I have requested the author of the Durchmtuterung 

* On the space-penetrating power of telescopes, see Sir 
John Herschel» Outlines o/Astr.y § 80S. 
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des nMRichen HimtMh {Survey of the Northern Heavena) to 
submit the previoiu results of Star «catalogues to a new 
and careful examination. In the lowest class of stars visible 
to the naked eye, much uncertainty arises from oi^anic differ- 
ence in individual observations ; stars between the 6th and 
7th magnitude being frequently confounded with those strictly 
belonging to the former class. We obtain, by numerous 
combinations, from 5000 to 5800, as the mean number of the 
stars throughout the whole heavens visible to the imaided eye. 
Argelander' determines the distribution of the fixed stars ac- 

* I cannot attempt to include in a note aU the grounds on 
which Argelander's views are based. It will sufiice if I 
extract the following remarks from his own letters to me: 
''Some years since (1843,) you recommended Captain Schwink 
to estimate from his Mappa Coelestis, the total number of stars 
from the 1st to the 7th mi^itude inclusive, which the heavens 
appeared to contain ; his calculations give 12148 stars for the 
space between 30° south and 90° north declination; and conse- 
quently, if we conjecture that the proportion of stars is the same 
from 30° S. D. to the South Pole, we should have 16200 stars of 
the above-named magnitudes throughout the whole firmanent. 
This estimate seems to me to approximate very nearlv to the 
truth. It is well known, that on considering the whole mass, 
tve find each class contains about three times as many stars 
as the one preceding. (Struve, CcUahgus Stellarum duplicium^ 
p. xxxiv; Argelanoer, Bonner Zonen, s. xxvi.) I have given 
in my Uranometria, 1441 stars of the 6th magnitude, north of 
the equator, whence we should obtain about 3000 for the 
whole heavens ; this estimate does not, however include the 
stars of the 6*7 mag., which would be reckoned among those 
of the 6th, if only entire classes were admitted into Üie cal- 
culation. I think the number of the last-named stars might 
be assumed at 1000, according to the above rule, which would 
give 4000 stars for the 6th, and 12000 for the 7th, or 18000 
&r the 1st to the 7th inclusive. From other considerations 
on the number of the stars of the 7th magnitude, as given in 
mv zones, — ^namely 2257, (p. xxvi.) and allowing for those 
wnich have been twice or oftener observed» and for those 
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eording'to diffet^&ee of magnitude, down to the 9th, in about 
the following ptoportion,^«^ 

Ist Mag. 2nd Mag. 3rd Mag. 4th Mag. 5ih Mag. 

20 65 190 425 1100 

6th Mag. 7th Mag. 8th Mag. 9th Mag. 

3200 13000 40000 142000 

i'" ■ - • ■ - -.. ■• ■ ■ - ^ 

which have probably been OY^ooked, I approximated some- 
what more nearly to the truth. By this melJiod, I found 2340 
stars of the 7th magnitude, between 45° and 80° N. D. ; and 
therefore, nearly 17000 for the whole heavens. Struve, in 
his Description de V Observatoire de Foulkova^ p. 268, giyes 
13400 for the number of stars down to the 7th magnitude, in 
the region of the heavens explored by him (from — 15° to -f 
90°), whence we should obtain 21300 for the whole firma- 
ment. According to the Introduction to Weisse's Catal. e 
Zonis Repomontanis^ ded. p. xxxii. Staruve found in the sone 
extending from *— • 15° to + 15° by the cakmlus of probelnli. 
ties, 3903 stars torn, the Ist to the 7th, and therefore 15050 
for the entire heavens. This number is lower than mine, 
because Bessel estimated the brighter stars nearly half a mag- 
tiitude lower than I did. We can here only arrive at a mean 
result, which would be about 18000 from the 1st to the 7th 
magnitudes inclusive. Sir John Herschel, in the passage of the 
Outlines of Astronomy, p. 521, to which you idlude, speaks 
only of '* the whole number of stars already registered, down to 
the seventh magnitude inclusive, amounting to from 12000 to 
15000." As regards the fainter stars, Struve finds within the 
above-named eone, (from — - 15° to + 15°) for the &int stars 
of the 8th magnitude, 10557, for those of the 9th, 37739. 
and consequently, 40800 stars of the 8th, and 145800 of the 
9th magnitude for the whole heavens. Hence, according to 
Struve, we have from the Ist to the 9th magnitude inclusive, 
15100 + 40800 + 14580b = 201700 stars. He obtained 
these numbers by a careful comparison of those sones or parts 
of zones, which comprise the same regions of the heavens, 
deducing by the calculus of probabilities the number of stars 
actually present from the numbers of those common to, or 
different, in each zone. As the calculation was made fit>Bi 
a very large number of stars, it is deserving of great 
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l^e number of ätare dutinctly visible to the üeked eye 
(asdounting in die hoti^oa of Berlin to 4022, and in that of 

I 

Confidence. Bessel has enumerated about 61000 different 
«tars from the 1st to the 9th inclusive, in his collective 
zones between — ^ 16^ and + 45°, after deducting such stars 
as have been repeatedly observed, together with those 
of the 9*10 magnitude; whence we may conclude, after 
taking into account such as have probably been overlooked, 
that this portion of the heavens contains about lOldOO 
stars of the above-named magnitudai. My zones between 
4- 45"^ and + 80% contain about 22000 stars, {Durchmus- 
ierung des nördl. Himmels^ s. xxv.) which would leave 
•about 19000, after deducting 3000 for those belonging to 
the 9*10 magnitude. My zones are somewhat richer than 
Bessel's, and I do not think we can fairly assume a larger 
number than 2850, for the stars actually existing between 
Üieir limits ( -f 46° and + 80°) ; whence we should obtain 
130000 stars to the 9th magnitude inclusive, between -^ 15° 
and + 80°. This space is, however, only 0*62181 of the 
whole heavens, and we therefore obtain 209000 stars for the 
entire number, supposing an equal distribution to obtain 
throughout the whole firmament ; these numbers again closely 
approximate to Struve's estimate, and indeed, not impro- 
bably exceed it to a considerable extent, since Struve 
reckoned stars of the 9*10 magnitude among those of 
the 9th. The numbers which, according to my view, may 
be assumed for the whole firmament, are tiierefore as follows : 
1st mag., 20; 2nd, 65; 3rd, 190; 4th, 425; 5th, 1100; 6th, 
3200 ; 7th, 13000 ; 8th, 40000 ; 9th, 142000 ; and 200000 
for the entire niunber of stars ttom the 1st to tiie 9th magni- 
tude inclusive. 

If you would contend that Lalande {Hist cileate, p. iv.) has 
given the number of stars observed by himself with the naked 
eye at 6000, I would simply remark that this estimate con- 
tains very many that have been repeatedly observed, and 
that after deducting these, we obtain only about 3800 stars 
for the portion of the heavens between — 26° 30' and + 90° 
observed by Lalande.- As this space is 0*72310 of the whde 
heavens, we should again have for this zone 5255 stars visible 
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Alexandria to 4638,) appears at first sight strikingly small.' 
If we assume the moon's mean semi-diameter at 15' dS'^'S, it 
would require 195,291 sur&ces of the fuU moon to coyer the 
whole heavens. If we further assume that the stars are uni- 
formly distributed, and reckon in round numbers 200000 
stais from the 1st to the 9th magnitude, we shall have nearly 
a single star for each full-moon surface. This result ex- 
plains why, also, at any given latitude, the moon does not 

to the naked eye. An examination of Bode's Uranography 
(containing 17240 stars), which is composed of the most hete- 
rogeneous elements, does not give more than 5600 stars from 
the 1st to the 6th magnitude inclusive, after deducting the 
nebulous spots and smaller stars as well as those of the 6* 7th 
magnitude, which have been raised to the 6th. A similar 
estimate of the stars registered by La Caille between the 
south pole and the tropic of Capricorn, and varying from the 
1st to the 6th magnitude, presents for the whole heavens two 
limits of 3960 and 5900, and thus confirms the mean result 
already given by yourself. You will perceive that I have en- 
deavoured to fulfil your wish for a more thorough investigation 
of these numbers, and I may further observe that M. Heis of 
Aix-la-Chapelle has for many years been engaged in a very 
careful revision of my Uranometrie, From the portions of this 
work already complete, and from the great additions made to 
it by an observer gifted with keener sight than myself I find 
2836 stars from the 1st to the 6th magnitude inclusive for 
the northern hemisphere, and therefore, on the pre-supposi- 
tion of equal distribution, 5672 as the number of stars visible 
throughout the whole firmament to the keenest unaided 
vision." {From the MSS. of Prof, Argelander, March, 1850.) 
' Schubert reckons the number of stars, from the Ist to the 
6th magnitude, at 7000 for the whole heavens (which closely 
approximates to the calculation made by myself in Cosmos^ 
vol. i. p. 140,) and upwards of 5000 for the horizon of Paris. 
He gives 70000 for the whole sphere, including stars of the 
9th magnitude. {Astronomie^ th. iii. s. 54.) These numbers 
are all much too high. Argelander finds only 58000 from the 
1st to the 8th magnitude. 
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more frequently conceal stars visible to the naked eye. If the • 
calculation of occultations of the stars were extended to those 
of the 9th magnitude, a stellar eclipse would, according to 
Galle, occur on an average every 44' 30", for in this period 
the moon traverses a portion of the heavens equal in extent to 
its own surface. It is singular that Pliny, who was undoubtedly 
acquainted with Hipparchus's catalogue of stars, and who 
comments on his boldness in attempting as it were '^ to leave 
heaven as a heritage to posterity," should have enumerated 
only 1600 stars visible in the fine sky of Italy!* In this 
enumeration he. had, however, descended to stars of the öth, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy indicated only 1025 stars 
down to the 6th magnitude. 

Since it has ceased to be the custom to class the fixed stars 
merely according to the constellations to which they belong, and 
they have been catalogued according to determinations of place, 
that is, in their relations to the great circles of the equator or the 
ecliptic, the extension as well as the accuracy of star catalogues 
has advanced with the progress of science and the improved 

« *' Patrocinatur vastitas ccbH, immensa discreta altitudine, in 
duo atque septuaginta signa. Hcec sunt renmi et animantium 
effigies, in quas digessere coelum periti. In his quidem mille 
sexcentas adnotavere Stellas, insignes videlicet effectu visuve" 
. . . . Plin.,ii. 41. — " Hipparchus nunquam satis laudatus, ut 
quo nemo magis approbaveritcognationem cumhomine siderum 
animasque nostras partem esse coeli, novam stellam et aliam 
in sevo suo genitam deprehendit, ejusque motu, qua die fulsit, 
ad dubitationem est adductus, anne hoc saspius fieret move- 
renturque et ese quas putamus affixas ; itemque ausus rem 
etiam Deo improbam, adnumerare posteris Stellas ac sideraad 
nomen expmigere, oi^anis excogitatis, per quse singularum 
loca atque magnitudines signaret, ut facile discerni posset ex 
ec, non modo an obirent nascerenturve, sed an omnino aliqua ' 
transirent moverenturve, item an crescerent minuerenturque, 
coelo in hereditate ounctis relicto, si quisquam qui cretionem 
eam caperet inventus esset." Plin., ii. 26. 

VOL. III. L 
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construction of instruments. No catalogues of the stars com- 
piled by Timocharis and Anstyllus (283, b.c.) hare reached us ; 
but although, as Hipparchus remarks in the fragment *' on the 
length of the year," cited in the seventh book of the Almagest 
(cap. 3, p. XY. Halma,) their observations were conducted in 
a very rough manner {now tXoaxep&s) there can be no doubt 
that they both determined the declination of many stars, and 
that these determinations preceded, by nearly a century and 
a half, the table of fixed stars compiled by Hipparchus. This 
astronomer is said to have been incited by the phenomenon of 
a. new star to attempt a survey of the whole firmament, and 
endeavour to determine the position of the stars ; but the truth 
of this statement rests solely on Pliny's testimony, and has 
often been regarded as the mere echo of a subsequentiy in- 
vented tradition.^ It does indeed seem remarkable that 
Ptolemy should not refer to the circumstance, but yet it must 
be admitted that the sudden appearance of a brightiy luminous 
star in Cassiopeia (November, 1572,) led Tyeho Brahe to 
compose his catalogue of the stars. According to an in- 
genious conjecture of Sir John Herschd,* the star referred to 
by Pliny may have been the new star which appeared in 
Scorpio in the month of July of the year 134 before our era, 
(as we learn from the Chinese Annals of the reign of Wou-ti, 
of the Han dynasty.) Its appearance occtored exactiy six 
years before the epoch at which, according to Ideler's investi- 
gations, Hipparchus compiled his catalogue of the stars. 
Edward Biot, whose early death proved so great a loss to 
science, found a record of this celestial phenomenon in 
the celebrated collection of Ma-tuan^lin, which contains an. 

^ Delambre, Hist, de FAstr, anc., torn. i. p. 290, and Hist, 
de V Astr, mod., tom. ii. p. 186. 

• OtOUnes, § 831 ; Edward Biot sur lea EioOea Extraordi- 
naires observies en Chine^ in the CownoMsance dee temps pour 
1846. 
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aeeotoxt of all the comets azid remarkable stars obseryed be- 
tween the years b.c. 61 9, and a.i>. 1222. 

The tripartite didactic poem of Aratus,' to whom we are 
indebted for the only remnant c^ the works of Hipparchos that 
has come down to ns, was composed about the period of Era- 
tosth^ies, Timoeharis, aa»d Aristylliis. The astronomical non- 
meteorological portion of the poem is based on the uranography 
of Eudoxns of Cnidos. Theeatalogae compiled by Hipparchos is 
imfortmiately not extant^ but, according to Ideler/^ it probably 
constituted the principal part of his work, cited by Suidas, 
'' On the arraaigement of the region of the fixed stars and the 
celestial bodies,'' and contained 1080 determinations of posi- 
tion for the year b.c. 12B. In Hipparchus's other Commentaiy 
on Aratus the positions of the stars, which are determined 
more by equatorial armillffi than by the astrolabe, are referred 
to the equator by right ascension and declination; while in 
Ptolemy's catalogue of stars, which is supposed to have been en- 
tirely copied from that of Hipparchus, and which gives 1025 
stars, together with five so-called nebulae, they are referred by 
longitudes and latitudes to the ediptic.^^ On comparing the 

' It is worthy of remark that Aratus was mentioned with 
approbation almost simultaneously by Ovid {Amor., i. 15,). 
and by the Apostle Paul, at Athens, in an earnest discourse 
directed against the Epicureans and Stoics. Paid (AciSj ch. xvii. 
V. 28), although he does not mention Aratus by name, un- 
doubtedly recurs to a verse composed by him {Fhwn., v. 5) on 
the close communion of mortals with the Deity. 

^^ Ideler, Uniarsuokungen über den Ursprung der Stemnamen, 
s. XXX.-XXXV. Baily in Üie Mem. oftheAs^on. Soc., vol. xiii. 
1843, pp. 12 and 15, also treats of the years according to our 
era, to which we must refer the observations of Aristyllus, as 
well as the catalogues of the stars compiled by Hipparchus 
(128, and not 140, B.c.) and by Ptolemy (138 a.D.). 

^ Compare Delambre, HisL de VAetr, ano,^ torn. i. p. 184 ; 
torn. ii. p. 260. The assertion, that Hipparchus, in addition, 
to the rig^t ascension and declination of the stars> also indi^ 

i»2 
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number of fixed stars in the Hipparcho-Ptolemaic Catalogue, 
Almagest, ed. Halma, t. ii. p. 88, (namely, for the 1st mag., 15 
stars; 2nd, 45; 3rd, 208; 4th, 474; 5th, 217; 6th, 49,) with 
the numbers of Argelander as already given, we find, as might 
be expected, a great paucity of stars of the 5th and 6th magni- 
tudes, and also an extraordinarily large number of those belong- 
ing to the 3rd and 4th. The vagueness in the determinations 
of the intensity of light in ancient and modem times renders 
direct comparisons of magnitude extremely uncertain. 

cated their positions in his catalogue, according to longitude 
and latitude, as was done by Ptolemy, is wholly devoid of 
probability and in direct variance with the Almagest, book vii. 
cap. 4, wnere this reference to the ecliptic is noticed as some- 
thing new, by which the knowledge of the motions of the 
fixed stars round the pole of the ecliptic may be facilitated. 
The table of stars with the longitudes attached, which Petrus 
Victorius found in a Medicean Codex and published with the 
life of Aratus at Florence in 1567, is indeed ascribed by him 
to Hipparchus, but without any proof. It appears to be a 
mere rescript of Ptolemy's catalogue from an old manuscript 
of the Almagest, and does not give the latitudes. As Ptolemy 
was imperfectly acquainted with the amount of the retrogres- 
sion of the equinoctial and solstitial points {Almag,, vü. c. 2, 
p. 13, Halma), and assumed it about -3^ too slow, the catalogue 
which he determined for the beginning of the reign of Anto- 
ninus (Ideler, op. dt. s. xxxiv.) indicates the positions of the 
stars at a much earlier epoch (for the year 63 a.D. ) (Regarding 
the improvements for reducing stars to the time of Hippar- 
chus, see the observations and tables as given by Encke in 
Schumacher's Astron, Nachr, , no. 608, s. 1 1 3-1 26. ) The earlier 
epoch to which Ptolemy unconsciously reduced the stars in his 
catalogue, corresponds tolerably well with the period to which 
we may refer the Pseudo-Eratosthenian Catasterisms, which, as 
I have already elsewhere observed, are more recent than the 
time of Hyginus, who lived in the Augustine age, but appear 
to be taken from him and have no connection with the poem 
of Hermes by the true Eratosthenes. {Eratosthenica, ed. 
Benihardy, 1822, pp. 114, 116, 129.) These Pseudo-Eratos- 
thenian Catasterisms contain, moreover, scarcely 700 indi-^ 
vidual stars distributed among the mythical constellations. 
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Although the so-called Ptolemaic catalogue of the fixed 
stars enumerated only one-fourth of those visible to the 
naked eye at Ehodes and Alexandria, and, owing to erroneous 
reductions of the precession of the equinoxes, determined their 
positions as if they had been observed in the year 63 of our 
era ; yet, throughout the sixteen hundred years immediately 
following this period, we have only three original catalogues 
of stars, perfect for their time ; that of Ulugh Beg (1437), that 
of Tycho Brahe (1600), and that of Hevelius (1660). During 
the short intervals of repose which, amid tumultuous revolu- 
tions and devastations of war, occurred, between the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries, practical asti-onomy, under Arabs, Persians, 
and Moguls (from Al-Mamun, the son of the great Harun AI- 
Easchid, to the Timurite, Mohammed Taraghi Ulugh Beg, the 
son of Shah Rokh) attained an eminence till then unknown. 
The astronomical tables of Ebn-Jimis (1007), called the Hake- 
mitic tables, in honour of the Fatimite Calif, Aziz Ben-Hakem 
Biamrilla, afford evidence, as do also the Bkhanic tables^' of 
Nassir-Eddin Tusi (who founded the great observatory at 
Meragha, near Tauris, 1259), of the advanced knowledge of 
the planetary motions, — ^the improved condition of measuring 
instruments, and the multiplication of more accurate methods 
differing from those employed by Ptolemy. In addition to 
clepsydras,* pendulum-oscillations" were already at this period 
•employed in the measurement of time. 

" Cosmos, vol. ii. pp. 594-5. The Paris Library contains 
a manuscript of the Dkhanic Tables by the hand of the son of 
Nassir-Eddin. They derive their name from the title " Ilkhan,' ' 
assumed by the Tartar princes who held rulo in Persia. 
Eeinaud, Introd, de la Geogr, d'Aboulfida, 1848, p. cxxxix. 

* For an account of clepsydras, see Beckmann' s Inventions^ 
vol. i. 341, et seq, (Bohn's edition.) — Ed. 

" Sedillot fils, Proliffomhies des Tables Astr, d'Oloug-Beg^ 
1847, p. cxxxiv. note 2. Delambre, Hist, deVAstr, du moyen 
dge, p. 8. 
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The Arabs bad the great merit of showmg how taUes might 
be gradually amended by a comparisoii iirith observations. 
XJlugh Beg*s catsJogae of the stars, origmally written in 
Persian, was entirely eompleted froin ordinal obserratimis 
made in Üie Gymnasium at Samarcand, with the exeeption 
of a portion of the southem stars enumerated by Ptolemy,^* 
and not visible in 99^ 52' lat. (?) It contains only 1019 
positions of stars, which are redueed to the year 1437. A 
subsequent eommentary gives 300 other stars, observed by 
Abu-Beiori Altisini in 1533. Thus we pass from. Arabs, 
Persians, and Moguls, to the great epodi of Copemieus, and 
nearly to that of Tycho Brahe. 

The exteni^on of naTigation in 1^ tropical seas, «ad in 
high soutiiem latitudes, has, since ihß beginning of the six- 
teenth century, exerted a powerful inflnenoe on the g^cadual 
extension ci our knowledge of the firmament, though in 
a less degree than tiiat effected a century üater by the ap- 

^* In my investigations on the relative value of astronomical 
determinations of position in Central Asia {Aste centrale^ 
t. iii. pp. 581-596), I have given the latitudes of Samarcand 
and Bokhara according to äe different Arabic and Persian 
MSB. contained in the Pans library. I have shown thai; the 
former is probably more than 39° 52', whilst most of the best 
manuscripts of XJlugh Beg give 39° 37', and the Kitab al-atkual 
of Alfares, and the Kanum of Albyruni give 40®. I would 
again draw attention to the importance, in a geographical no 
less than an astronomical point of view, of determining the 
longitude and latitude of Samarcand by new and tnistworthy 
observations. Bumes*s Travels have made us acquainted with 
the latitude of Bokhara, as obtained from observations of 
culmination of stars ; which gave 39° 48' 41". There is there- 
fore only an error of from 7 to 8 minutes in the two fine Persian 
and Arabic MSS. (Nos. 164 and 2460) of the Paris Library. 
Major Rennell, whose combinations are generally so suc- 
cessfrd, made an error cf about 19' in determining the latitude 
of Bokhara. (Humboldt, Am centrak, t.iii. p. 592, and 
SediUot in the ProUgomhnes d'Ohug-Beg, pp. cxxiii.*-cxxv.) 
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plication of t"he telescope. Both were the means of revealing 
new and unknown regions of space. I have already in other 
works considered" the reports circulated first by Americas 
Vespucius, then by Magellan, and Pigafetta (the companion of 
Magellan and Elcano), concerning the splendour of the southern 
sky; and the descriptions given by Vicente Yafiez, Pinzon, 
and Acosta, of the black patches (Coal Sacks), and by 
Anghiera and Andrea Corsali of the Magellanic clouds. A 
merely sensuous contemplation of the aspect of the heavens 
here also preceded measuring astronomy. The richness of the 
firmament near tiie southern pole, which, as is well known, is 
on the contrary peculiarly deficient in stars, was so much 
exa^erated that the intelligent Polyhistor Cardanus indi- 
cated in this region 10000 bright stars which were said to 
have been seen by Vespucius with the naked eye." 

Friedrich Houtman and Petrus Theodori of Embden (who, 
accordii^ to Olbers, is the same person as Dircksz Keyser) 
now first appeared as zealous observers. They measured dis- 
tances of stars at Java and Sumatra; and at this period the 
most southern stars were first marked upon the celestial maps 
of Bartsch, Hondius, and Bayer, and by Kepler's industry 
were inserted in Tycho Brahe's Rudolphine tables. 

Scarcely half a century had elapsed from the time of Ma- 
gellan's circumnavigation of the globe before Tycho com- 
menced his admirable observations on the positions of the 
fixed stars, which far exceeded in exactness all that had hitherto 
been done in practical astronomy, not excepting even the la- 
borious observations of the Landgrave William IV. at Cassel. 
Tycho Brahe's catalogue, as revised and published by Kepler, 
contains no more ^an 1000 stars, of which one-fourth at 

". Cosmos, pp. 664-8 ; Humboldt, £xamen crtt. de VHi9- 
ioire de la Giogr.,t. iv. pp. 821-336; t. v. pp. 226-238. 

" Cardani ParaUpomenon, lib. viii. cap. 10. {Opp-* t. ix* 
ed. Lugd. 1663, p. 508.) 
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most belong to the sixth magnitude. This catalogue, and that 
of Hevelius, which was less frequently employed, and con- 
tained 1564 determinations of position for the year 1660, were 
the last which were made by the unaided eye, owing their 
compilation in this manner to the capricious disinclination of 
the Dantzig astronomer to apply the telescope to purposes of 
measurement. 

This combination of the telescope with measuring instru- 
ments — ^the union of telescopic vision and measurements — at 
length enabled astronomers to determine the position of stars 
below the sixth magnitude, and more especially between the 
seventh and the tweUth. The region of the fixed stars might 
now for the first time be kud to be brought within the 
reach of observers. Enumerations of the fidnter telescopic 
stars, and determinations of their position, have not only 
yielded the advantage of making a larger portion of the regions 
of space known to us by the extension of the sphere of observa-' 
tion, but they have also (what is still more important) indirectly 
exercised an essential influence on our knowledge of the struc- 
ture and configuration of the universe, on the discovery of new 
planets, and on the more rapid determination of their orbits. 
When William Herschel conceived the happy idea of as it were 
casting a sounding line in the depths of space, and of counting 
during his gaugiags the stars which passed through the field of 
his great telescope," at different distances firom the Milky Way, 
the law was discovered that the number of stars increased 
in proportion to their vicinity to the Milky Way— a law which 
gave rise to the idea of the existence of large concentric rings 
fiilled with millions of stars which constitute the many-cleft 
Galaxy. The knowledge of the number and the relative posi- 
tion of the faintest stars facilitates (as was proved by Galle*s 
rapid and felicitous discovery of Neptune, and by that of 
several of the smaller planets) the recognition of planetary 

" Cosmos^ vol. i. pp. 71-73. 
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cosmical bodies which change their positions, moving as it were 
between fixed boundaries. Another circumstance proves even 
more distiiictly the importance of very complete catalogues of 
the stars. If a new planet be once discovered in the vault of 
heaven, its notification in an older catalogue of positions will 
materially facilitate the difficult calculation of its orbit. The 
indication Of a new star which has subsequently been lost sight 
of, frequently affords us more assistance than, considering the 
slowness of its motion, we can hope to gain by the most careful 
measurements of its course through many successive years. 
Thus the star numbered 964 in the catal(^e of Tobias Mayer 
has proved of great importance for the determination of Uranus, 
and the star numbered 26266 in Lalande*s catalogue^^ for that 
of Neptune. Uranus, before it was recognized as a planet, had, 
as is now well known, been observed twenty-one times ; once, 
as already stated, by Tobias Mayer, seven times by Mamstead, 
once by Bradley, and twelve times by Le Monnier. It may be 
said that our increasing hope of future discoveries of planetary 
bodies rests partly on the perfection of our telescopes (Hebe, 
at the time of its discovery in July, 1847, was a star of the 8*9 
magnitude, while in May, 1849, it was only of the 11th mag- 
nitude), and partly, and perhaps more, on the completeness of 
our star-catalogues, and on the exactness of our observers. 

The first catalogue of the stars which appeared after the 
epoch when Morin and Gascoigne taught us to combine tele- 
scopes with measuring instruments, was that of the southern 



" Baily, Cat of those stars in the *^ Histoire Cileste'^ of 
Jerome de Lalande.for which tables of reduction to the epoch 
1800 have been published by Prof, Schumcusher, 1847, p. 1195. 
On what we owe to the perfection of star catalogues see the 
remarks of Sir John Herschel in Cat. of the British Assoc, ^ 
1845, p. 4, § 10. Compare also, on stars that have disap- 
peared, Schumacher, Astr, Nachr,^ no. 624, and Bode, Jahrb, 
fur 1817, s. 249 
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stars compfled by Halley. It was tlie result of a short resi- 
dence at St. Helena in the years 1677 and 1678, but, angu- 
larly enough, does not contain any determinations below 
the 6th nu^nitude.^* Flamstead had, indeed, begun his 
great Star Atlas at an earHer period; but the work of this 
celebrated observer did not appear till 1712. It was suc- 
ceeded by Bradley's observations (from 1750 to 1762), which 
led to the discovery of aberration and nutation, and have be^i 
r»3Ldered celebrated by the FwmäamefiUa AMtronomuB of our 
countryman Bessel (1818),*^ and by the stellar catalogues of La 
Caille, Tobias Mayer, OagnoH, Fiazzi, Zach, Pond, Taylor, 
Groombridge, Argelander, Airy, Brisbane, and Rümker. 

We here only allude to those works which enumerate a great 
and important par<^ of the stars of the 7th to the 10th magni- 

^ Memoirs of the Royal Astron. Soc, vol. xiii. 1843, 
pp. 33 and 168. 

^ Bessel, Fundamenta Astronomia pro anno 1755, deducta 
ex ohservationihis vtri incomparabilis James Bradley in Specula 
astronomica Grenovicensi, 1818. Compare also Bessel, Tabula 
JRegiomontantB reducHonum observaiionum astronomioarum ah 
anno 1750 usque ad annum 1850 comptUatcB (1830). 

^ I here compress into a note the numerical data taken 
from, star catalogues, containing lesser masses and a smaller 
number of positions, with the names of the oliservers, and 
the ninnber of positions attached: — ^La Caille, in scarcely 
ten months, during the years 1751 and 1752, with instnx- 
ments magnifying only eight times, observed 9766 southern 
stars, to the 7th magnitude inclusive, which were reduced to 
the year 1750 by Henderson; Tobias Mayer, 998 stars to 
1756; Flamstead, originally only 2866, to which 564 were 
added by Baily's care; {Mem. of the Astr, am?., vol. iv. 
pp. 1291-64); Bradley, 3222, reduced by Bessel to the year 
'1755; Fond, 1112; Fiazzi, 7646 to 1800; Groombridge, 
4243, mostly circumpolar stars, to 1 810 ; Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
and Rümker, 7385. stars, observed in New Holland, in the 
years 1822-1828; Airy, 2156 stars, reduced to the ye^ 
1845 ; Rümker, 12000 on the Hamburg horizon ; Argelander, 
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tade wkidi ooeupy tiie zeaLnfi of space. Tke catalogue known 
under the nasoe of Jerome de Laiande's, bat whiel^ is, lioweTer, 
solely based on obsenntioiis made by his n^hew, Fraii90ts 
de Lalimde, and by Buwckfaardt between the years 1789 and 
1800, has oidy recently been duly ap{«eeiated. Afber having 
been carefully revised by Francis Baily, under the direction of 
the *^ British Assoeiation for ike Adyancement of Science," (in 
1847,) it now contains 47390 stars, many of which are of the 
9tii and some eren below that magnitude. Harding, the disoo- 
yifxer of Jimo, catalogued above 50000 stai» in twenty-seven 
maps. Bes8el*s great work on the exploration of the celestial 
-zones, which comprises 75000 observatioBS (made in the yeazs 
1825--18d3 between — 15° and + 45"" declination) has been 
continued fix)m 1841 to 1844 with the mostpvaiseworthycaxe, 
as £ar as -f 80° ded.,by Axgelaiider at Bonn. Weisse of Cracow, 
under the auspices of the Academy of St. Petersbuxgh, has ze- 
duced 81895 stars for the year 1825, (of which 19738 belonged 
to the 9th magnitude) frcm Bessers zones, between — 15° 
and + 15° decl. ;^ and Argelander's exploration of the 
northern heavens fiom + 45° to -f- 80° decl. contains about 
22000 wdi detennined positions of dsrs. 

I cannot, I tiiink, make mose honourable mention of the 
great work of the star maps of the Berlin Academy, than by 
quoting the wofds used by Encke, in reference to this undec- 
taking, in his oration to the memory of Bessel :-«-^' With 
the eom^teness of catalogues is connected the hope that 

(Cat. of Abo,) 560 ; Taylor, (Madras,) 11015. The British 
Association Catalogue of Stars, (1845,) drawn up under Baily 's 
««qMcintendence, contains 8377 stars from the 1st to 7^ magni- 
tudes. For the southern stars we l^ve the rich catalogues 
of Henderson, Fallows, Maelear, and Johnson at St Helena. 

^ Weisse, PosUiones medics steUarum fixarum in jSotus 
Regtomontanis a BesseUo inter — • 15° «/ + 15° decl, ohserva- 
tarum dd annum 1825 reduetiB^ (1846)j with an important 
Preface by Strave. 
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DJ a careful comparison of the dififerent aspects of the heavens 
with those stars which have been noted as fixed points, we 
may be enabled to discover all moving celestial bodies, whose 
change of position can scarcely, owing to the faintness of their 
light, be äoted by the unaided eye, and that we may in this 
manner complete our knowledge of the solar system. While 
Harding's admirable atlas gives a perfect representation of 
the starry heavens — as far as Lalande*s Histoire Celeste, on 
which it is founded, was capable of affording sudi a picture — 
Bessel, in 1824, after the completion of the first main section 
of his zones, sketched a plan for grounding on this basis a 
more «pecial representation of the starry firmament, his 
object being not simply to exhibit what had been already 
observed, but likewise to enable astronomers by the complete- 
ness of his tables at once to recognize every new celestial 
phenomenon. Although the star maps of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Sciences, sketched in accordance with BesseFs plan, 
may not have wholly completed the first proposed cycle, 
they have nevertheless contributed in a remarkable degree 
to the discovery of new planets, since they have been the prin- 
cipal if not the sole means to which, at the present time (1850), 
we owe the recognition of seven new planetary bodies." ** Of 
the twenty-four maps designed to represent that portion, of 
the heavens which extends 15° on either side of the equator, 
our Academy has already contributed sixteen. These contain, 
as far as possible, all stars down to the 9th magnitude and 
many of the 10th. 

The present would seem a fitting place to refer to the 
average estimates which have been hazarded on the number 
of stars throughout the whole heavens, visible to us by the 
aid of our colossal space-penetrating telescopes. Struve 
assumes for Herschers twenty-feet reflector, which was em- 
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ployed in making the celebrated star-gattges or sweeps, that a 
magnifying power of 180 would give 5800000 for the number 
of stars lying within the zones extending 30° on either side of 
the equator, and 2037400D for the whole heavens. Sir 
William Herschel conjectured that 18. millions of stars in the 
Muky Way, might be seen by his still more powerful forty- 
feet reflecting telescope.^ 

After a careful consideration of aU the fixed stars, whether 
visible to the naked eye or merely telescopic, whose positions 
are determined, and which are recorded in catalogues, we turn 
to their distribution and grouping' in the vault of heaven. 

As we have already observed, these stellar bodies, from the 
inconsiderable and exceedingly slow (real and apparent) change 
of position exhibited by some of them — ^partly owing to pre- 
cession and to the different influences of the progression of our 
solar system, and partly to their own proper motion — may be 
regarded as landmarks in the boundless regions of space, 
enabling the attentive observer to distinguish all bodies that 
move among them with a greater velocity or in an opposite 
direction— ^consequently all which are allied to telescopic 
comets and planets. The first and predominating interest ex- 
cited by the contemplation of the heavens is directed to tlie 
fixed stars, owing to the multiplicity and overwhelming mass 
of these cosmical bodies ; and it is by them that our highest 
feelings of admiration are called forth. The orbits of the 
planetary bodies appeal rather to inquiring reason, and, by 
presenting to it complicated problems, tend to promote the 
development of thought in relation to astronomy. 

Amid the innumerable multitude of great and small stars 
which seem scattered, as it were by chance, throughout the 
vault of heaven, even the rudest nations separate single 

** Compare Struve, Etudes (TAstr. steUaire, 1847, pp. 66 and 
72; Cosmos, vol. i. p. 140; and Mädler, Ästr,, 4te Aiä. § 417. 
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(and almost mvariably the same) groups, among which certam 
bright ^lsjcs catch the observer's eye, either l^ their proxi- 
mity to each other, their juxtaposition, or, in some eases, by 
a kind of isdation. This fact has been eonfirmed by recent 
and carefol eTnminationw of several of the languages of so- 
called savage tribes. Sbch groups excite a vague sense of 
the mutual relation of parts, and have thus led to Üieir 
receiving names, which, although varying arncmg di^rent 
races, were generally derived from organic terrestrial objects. 
Amid the forms with which fiiney animated the waste and 
silent vault of heaven, ihe^fearliest groups thus distingnii^d 
were the seven-starred Pleiades, the seven ^tars of the Great 
Bear, subsequently (on account of the repetitioai of the same 
form) the constellation of the Lesser Bear, the belt of Orion 
(Jacob's stafiP), Cassiopeia, the Swan, the Scorpion, the 
Southern Cross (owing to the striking dif^ence in its direc- 
tion before and after its cuhnioation), the Southern Crown, 
the Feet of the Centaur (the Twins, as it were, of the 
Southern hemisphere), &c. 

Wherever steppes, grassy plams or sandy wastes present a 
far-extended horizon, those constellations whose rising or 
setting corresponds with the busy seasons and requirements of 
pastoral and agricultural life, have become the subject of atten- 
tive consideration, and have gradually led to a symbolising 
connection of ideas. Men thus became familiarised with the 
aspect of the heavens before the development of measuring 
astronomy. They soon perceived that besides the daily move- 
ment from east to west, which is common to all celestial bodies, 
the sun has a fiir slower proper motion in. an opposite direc- 
tion. The stars which shine in the evening sky sink lower 
every day, until at length they are wholly lost amid the 
rays of the setting sun ; whüe, on the other hand, those stars 
which were shining in the mmung sky, before the rising of 
the sun, recede further and further from it In the ever- 
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changing aspect of tbe starry heavens, saccessive constellatioQS 
are always coming to view. A slight degree of attention suf- 
fices to show that these are the same which had before vanished 
in the west ; and that the stars which are opposite to the son, 
setting at its rise, and rising at its setting, had about half-a- 
year earlier been seen in its vicinity. From the time of 
Hesiod to Eudoxns, and from the latter to Aratu» and Hip- 
parchus, Hellenic literature abounds in metaphoric allusions to 
the disappearance of the stars amid the sun's rays, and their asp-' 
pearance in the morning twilight, — ^their heUaaU setting and 
rising. An attentive observation of these phenomena yielded 
the earliest elements of chronology, which were simply ex- 
pwMed in niunbc», whik mythology, in «cc«Hrdaa«» yri^ 
miore cheerful or gloomy tone of national character, continued 
simultaneously to rule the heavens with arbitrary despotism. 

The primitive Greek sphere, (I here again, as in the history 
of the physical contemplation of the universe,^ Ibllow the ul* 
vestigations of my intellcctu.1 Mend Letaame,) had become 
gradually filled with constellations, without being in any de- 
gree considered with relation to the ediptic. Thus Homer and 
Hesiod designate by name individual stars and groups ; the 
former mentions the constellation of the Bear ('^oüierwifle 
known as the Celestial Wain, and which alone never sinks into 
the bath of Oceanos,") Bootes» and theDog of Orion ; the latter 
speaks of Sirius and Arcturus, and both refer to the Pleiades, 
the Hyades, and Orion.* Homer's twice repeated assertion 
that the constellation of the Bear cilone never sinks into the 
ocean, merely allows us to infer that m his age, the Qreek 
sphere did not yet com^ise theccmsteUations of Draco, Cepheus 
and Ursa Minor, which likewise do not set. The statement 
does not prove a want of acquaintance with the existence of 

* Co8mo8y p. 583. 

* Ideler, Unters, iiher die 8temnamm^ s. xi. 47, 1S9, 144, 
243 ; Letronne, Sur VOrigime du Zodiaque Gfrecy 1840, p. 25. 
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tlie separate stars forming these three eatasterisms, but simply 
an ignorance of their arrangement into constellations. A 
long and frequently misunderstood passage of Strabo (lib. i. 
p. 3, Casaub.) on Homer, II, xviii. 485-489, specially proves 
a &ct — ^important to the question,^— that in the Greek sphere 
the stars were only gradtuiUy arranged in constellations. Homer 
has been unjustly accused of ignorance, says Strabo, as if he had 
known of only one instead of two Bears. It is probable that 
the lesser one had not yet been arranged in a separate group ; 
and that the name did not reach the Hellenes, until after the 
Phoenicians had specially designated this constellation and made 
use of it for the purposes of navigation. All the scholia on 
Homer. Hyginus and Diogenes Laertius, ascribe its introduc- 
tion to Thales. In the Pseudo-Eratosthenian work to which 
we have already referred, the lesser Bear is called ^oivliaj (or 
as it were the Phoenician guiding star). A century later 
(01. 71,) Cleostratus of Tenedos, enriched the sphere with the 
constellations of Sagittarius, To^^rrfs, and Aries, Kpios. 

The introduction of the Zodiac into the ancient Greek 
sphere coincides according to Letronne with this period of the 
domination of the Pisistratidse. Eudemus of Rhodes, one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Aristotle, and author of a 
" History of Astronomy,'* ascribes the introduction of this 
Zodiacal belt ^ roO ^«odtaxoO bia{^wng, also C<fi>>(d(Of kvkKos) to 
(Enopides of Chios, a contemporajy of Anaxagoras."^ The 
idea of the relation of the planets and fixed stars to the sun's 

^ Letronne, op. cit., p. 25 ; and Carteron, Analyse des Be- 
ckerches de M, Letronne sur les representations zodiacaies, 1843, 
p. 119. " It is very doubtful whether "Eudozus (01. 103) ever • 
made use of the word CioBicuccs, We first meet with it in 
Euclid, and in the Commentary of Hipparchus on Aratus . 
(01. 160). The name ecliptic, €i^€iimK6s, is also very recent." 
Compare Martin in the Commentary to JTieonis Smymeei 
Phtonid Liber de Astronomia, 1849, pp. 50, 60. 
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course, t\ie dmsion of the ecliptic into twelve equal parts 
(Dodecatomeria) originated with the ancient Chaldeans, and 
very probably came to the Greeks, at the beginning of the 
fifth, or even in the sixth century before our era, direct from 
Chaldea, and not from the VaUey of the Nile* The Greeks 
merely separated from the constellations, named in their 
primitive sphere, those which were nearest to the ecliptic, 
aud could be used as signs of the zodiac. If the Greeks 
had borrowed from another nation anything more than the idea 
and number of the divisions (Dodecatomeria) of a zodiac,^— if 
they had borrowed the zodiac itself with its signs, — they 
would not at first have contented themselves with only 
eleven constellations. The Scorpion would not have been 
divided into two groups ; nor would zodiacal constellationB 
have been introduced, (some of which, like Taurus, Leo, Pisces, 
and Virgo, extend over a space of 35° to 48°, while 
others, as Cancer, Aries, and Capricomus, occupy only from 

* Letronne, Orig, du Zod,, p. 25 ; and Analyse crit des 
Hepris. zod., 1846, p. 15. Ideler and Lepsius also consider it 
probable "that the knowledge of the Chaldean zodiac, as 
well in reference to its divisions as to the names of the latter, 
had reached the Greeks in the 7 th century before our era, 
although the adoption of the separate signs of the zodiac in 
Greek astronomical literature was gradual and of a subse- 
quent date.'* (Lepsius, Chronologie der .Mgypter^ 1849, s. 65 
and 124.) Ideler is inclined to believe that the Orientals had 
names but not constellations for the Dodecatomeria, and 
Lepsius regards it as a natural assumption " that the Greeks 
at the period when their sphere was for the most part unfilled 
should have added to their own the Chaldean constellations, 
from which the twelve divisions were named." But are we 
not led on this supposition to inquire why the Greeks had at 
first only eleven signs instead of introducing all the twelve 
belonging to the Chaldean dodecatomeria? If they intro- 
duced the twelve signs they are hardly likely to have removed 
one in order to replace it at a subsequent period. 

VOL. III. 1£ 
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19° to 28°), which are inconvenientiy grouped to the north 
and south of the ecliptic, either at great distances &om 
each other, or, like Taurus and Aries, Aquarius and Capri- 
comus, so closely crowded together as almost to encroach on 
each other. These circumstances prove that catasterisms 
previously formed were converted into signs of the zodiac. 

The sign of Libra, according to Letronne's conjecture, 
was introduced at the time of, and perhaps by Hip- 
parchus. It is never mentioned by Eudoxus, Archimedes, 
Autolycus, or even by Hipparchus in the few firagments of 
his writings which have been transmitted to us (excepting 
indeed in one passage, probably falsified by a copyist.)** 
The earliest notice of this new constellation occurs in 

* On the passage referred to in the text, and interpolated 
hy a copyist of Hipparchus, see Letronne, Ort^. du Zod., 1840, 
p. 20. As early as 1812, when I was much disposed to 
believe that the Grreeks had been long acquainted with the 
sign of Libra, I directed attention in an elaborate memoir 
(on all the passages in Greek and Eoman writers of an- 
tiquity, in which the Balance occurs as a sign of the 
zodiac) to that passage in Hipparchus ( Comment, in Aratum, 
lib. iii. cap. 2) which refers to the Or^piöv held by the Centaur 
(in his fore-foot) as well as to the remarkable passage of 
Ptolemy, lib. ix. cap. 7 (Halma, t. ii. p. 170). In the latter 
the Southern Balance is named with the affix Kara XaXBcUovs^ 
and is opposed to the pincers of the Scorpion in an observation, 
which was undoubtecUy not made at Babylon, but by some of 
the astrological Chaldeans, dispersed throughout Syria and 
Alexandria. ( Vues des Cordilleres etMonumens despeuples indi- 
genes de VAmeriqtte, t. ii. p. 380.) Buttman maintained, what 
is very improbable, that the xi^^ originally signified the two 
scales of the Balance, and were subsequently by some miscon- 
ception converted into the pincers of a Scorpion. (Compare 
Ideler, Untersuchungen uhef die astronomischen Beobachtungen 
der Alten,, s. 374, and Ueber die Sternnamen^ s. 174-177, with 
Carteron, Recherches de M. Letronne, p. 1 1 3.) It is a remark- 
able circumstance connected with the analogy between 
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Geminus and Varro, scarcely half a century before oui 
era ; and as tbe Komans, from the time of Augustus 
to Antoninus, became more strongly imbued with a pre- 
dilection for astrological inquiry, those constellations which 
^'lay in the celestial path of the sun" acquired an ex- 
aggerated and fanciful importance. The Egyptian zodi- 
acal constellations found at Dendera, Esneh, the Propylon of 
Panopolis, and on some mummy-cases, belong to the first 
half of this period of the Boman dominion, as was maintained 
by Visconti and Testa, at a time when the necessary materials 
for the decision of the question had not been collected, and the 
wildest hypothesis still prevailed regarding the signification 
of these symbolical zodiacal signs, and their dependence on 
the precession of the equinoxes. The great antiquity which, 
from passages in Manu's Book of Laws, Vahniki's Bamayana 
and Amarasinha's Dictionary, Augustus William von Schlegel 
attributed to the zodiacal circles found in India, has been 
rendered very doubtful by Adolph Holtzmann's ingenious 
investigations.** 

many of the names of the twenty-seven " houses of the moon," 
and the Dbdecatomeria of the zodiac, that we also meet with 
the sign of the Balance among the Indian Nakschatras (Moon- 
houses), which are undoubtedly of very great antiquity. ( Vuea 
des Cordülires, t. ii. pp. 6-12.) 

** Compare A. W. von Schlegel Ueber Sternbilder des 
Thierkreises im alten Indien^ in the Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, bd. i. Heft 3. 1837, and bis Commentaiio de 
2^diaci antiquitate et origine, 1839, with Adolph Holtzman, 
üeber den griechischen Ursprtmgdes indischen Thierkreises^ 1841, 
8. 9, 16, ^3. '^ The passages quoted from Amorakoscha, and 
Bamayana," says the latter writer, '' admit of undoubted inter- 
pretation, and speak of the zodiac in the clearest terms ; but 
if these works were composed before the knowledge of the Greek 
signs of the zodiac could have reached India, these passives 
ought to be carefully examined for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether they may not be comparatively modem interpolatioils." 

M 2 
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The artificial grouping of the stars into constellations which 
arose incidentally during the lapse of ages — ^the frequently in- 
convenient extent and indefinite outline — the complicated 
designations of individual stars in the difiterent constellations — 
the various alphabets which have been required to distinguish 
them, as in Argo — ^together with the tasteless blending of mythi- 
cal personages with the sober prose of philosophical instruments, 
chemical furnaces, and pendulum clocks, in the southern 
hemisphere — ^have led to many propositions for mapping the 
heavens in new divisions, without the aid of imaginary 
figures. This undertaking appears least hazardous in respect 
to the southern hemisphere, where Scorpio, Sagittarius, Cen- 
taurus, Argo, and Eridanus alone possess any poetic interest.'^ 

The heavens of the fixed stars {orbis inerrans of Apuleius) 
and the inappropriate expression of ßxed stars, (astra fixa of 
Manilius) remind us, as we have already observed in the in- 
troduction to the Astrognosy,** of the connexion, or rather 
confusion of the ideas of insertion, and of absolute immo- 
bility or fixity. When Aristotle calls the non-wandering 
celestial bodies {anrkmi^ atrrpoj rivetted (ivbebtfitpa)^ when Pto- 
lemy designates them as engrafted (?rpo<nrc<^vicoT€r), these 
terms refer specially to the idea entertained by Anaximenes 

'* Compare Buttman, in Berlin astron, Jahrbuch für 1822, 
s. 93, Olbers on the more recent constellations in Schumacher's 
Jahrbuch für 1840, s. 283-251, and Sir John Herschel, 
Revision and Rearrangement of the Constellations, with special 
reference to those of the Southern Hemisphere, in the Memoirs 
of the Astr. Soc, vol. xii. pp. 201-224, (with a very exact 
distribution of the southern stars from the 1st to the 4th 
magnitude). On the occasion of Lalande's formal discussion 
with Bode on the introduction of his domestic cat and of a 
reaper {Messier/) Olbers complains that in order " to find space 
in the firmament for King Frederick's glory, Andromeda 
must lay her right arm in a different place from that which it 
had occupied for 3000 years !'* 

^ Vide supra, pp. 30-31, and note. 
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of the crystalline sphere of heaven. The apparent motion 
of all the fixed stars from east to west, while their relative dis- 
tances remained unchanged, had given rise to this hypothesis. 
'* The fixed stars {airKainj atn-pa) belong to the higher and more 
distant regions, in which they are rivetted, like nails, to the 
crystalline heavens; the planets {aarpa irXav<»fi€va or irkcanfra)^ 
which move in an opposite direction, belong to a lower and 
nearer region." ** As we find in Manilius, in the earliest j^es 
of the CsBsars, that the- term stella fixa was substituted for 
infixa^ or affixa, it may be assumed that the schools of Rome 
attached thereto at first only the original signification of 
rivetted, but as the word ßxus also embraced the idea of immo- 
bility, and might even be regarded as synonymous with immotus 
QXidimmobtlis, we may readily conceive that the national opinion, 
or rather usage of speech, should gradually have associated with 
Stella fixa the idea of immobility, without reference to the fixed 
sphere to which it was attached. In this sense Seneca might 
term the world of the fixed stars fixum et immobilem poptdum. 
Although, according to Stobseus, and the collector 
of the "Views of the Philosophers," the designation 
"crystal vault of heaven" dates as far back as the early 
period of Anaximenes, the first clearly defined signifi- 
cation of the idea on which the term is based, occurs 
in Empedocles. This philosopher regarded the heaven of 
the fixed stars as a solid mass, formed from the ether which 
had been rendered crystalline and rigid by the action of fire.*"^ 

^ According to Democritus and his disciple Metrodorus» 
Stob. Eclog, phys.y p. 582. 

^ Plut. deplacphil, ii. 11 ; Diog. Laert., viii. 77; Achil- 
es Tat. ad Arat. cap. 5, E/iw, k^votoXXcdi; tovtov {rhv oitpavov) 
€lvai (l>i]<riv, €k tov irayeratbovs avXkeycvra ; in like manner we., 
only meet with the expression crystaUlike in Diog. Laert., viii. 
77, and Galenus, Hist, phil., 12, (Sturz, Empedocles Agrigent^ 
t. i. p. 321). Lactantius de opifido Dei, c. 17. "i^, si 
mihi quispiam dixerit tmeum esse coelum, aut vitreum, aut, 
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According to his theory the moon is a body conglomerated 
(like hail) by the action of fire, and receives its light 

ut Empedodes ait, aerem glaciatum^ statimne assentiat quia 
ceelum ex qua materia sit, ignorem." *'If any one were 
to tell me that the heavens are made of brass, or of glass, 
or, as Empedocles asserts, of frozen air, I should incon- 
tinently assent thereto, for I am ignorant of what substance 
the heavens are composed." We have no early Hellenic 
testimony of the use of this expression of a glass-like or 
vitreous heaven {calum vitreum), for only one celestial body, 
the sun, is called by Philolaus, a glass-like body, which throws 
upon us the rays it has received from the central fire. 
(The view of Empedocles, referred to in the text, of the refiec- 
timi of the sun's light from the body of the moon, (supposed 
to be consolidated in the same manner as hail-stones,) is fre- 
quently noticed by Plutarch, apud Euseb, Prop. Evangel, 1, 
pag. 24. D, and de facie in orhe Lunae^ cap. 5). Where Uranos 
is described as xa^t^or and at^riptos by Homer and Pindar, the 
expression refers only to the idea of stead&st, permanent, and 
imperishable, as in speaking of brazen hearts and brazen 
voices. Völcker über Homerische Geographie, 1830, s. 5. 
The earliest mention before Pliny, of the word «/jüotoXXos 
when applied to ice-like, transparent rock-cr3rstal occurs in 
Dionysius Periegetes, 781, Aelian, xv. 8, and Strabo, xv. 
p. 717, Casaub. The opinion, that the idea of the crystalline 
heavens being a glacial vault (aer glaciatus of Lactantius) 
arose amongst the anciente, from their knowledge of the 
decrease of temperature, with the increase of height in the 
strata of the atmosphere, as ascertained from ascending great 
heights and fr^m the aspect of snow-covered mountains, is 
Tefuted by the circumstance that they regarded the fiery ether 
:as lying beyond the confines of the actual atmosphere, and 
the stars as warm bodies. (Aristot., Meteor, 1, 3, c& Coelo, 11, 
7, p. 289). In speaking of the music of the spheres (Aristot. 
de QbIo, 11, p. 290), which according to the views of the 
Pythagoreans is not perceived by men, because it is con- 
tinuous, whereas tones can oidy be heard when they 
are interrupted by silence, Aristotle singularly enough main- 
tains that the movement of the spheres generates heat in 
the air below them, while they are themselves not iieated. 
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from the sun. The original idea of transparency, congela» 
tion, and solidity, would not, according to the physics of the 

Their vibrations produce heat, but no sound. '* The motion 
of the sphere of the fixed stars is the most rapid, (Aristot. de 
Ccehy ii. 10, p. 291) ; as this sphere and the bodies attached 
to it are impelled in a circle, the subjacent space is heated 
by this movement, and hence heat is di£^sed to the sur&ce 
of the earth." {MefeoroL 1,3, p. 340.) It has always struck 
me as a circumstance worthy of remark, that the Stagirite 
should constantly avoid the word crystal heaven ; for the ex- 
pression, " rivetted stars'^ (JvbtbeyAva aarpa), which he uses, 
indicates a general idea of . solid spheres, without, however, 
specifying the nature of the substance. We do not meet 
with any allusion to the subject in Cicero, but we find in his 
Commentator Macrobius, (CVc. Somnium Scipionis, 1, c. 20, 
p. 99, ed. Bip.) traces of freer ideas on the diminution of 
temperature, with the increase of height. According to him, 
eternal cold prevails in the outermost zones of heaven. " Ita 
enim non solum terram sed ipsum quoque coelum, quod vere 
mundus vocatur, temperari a sole certissimum est, ut extre- 
mitates ejus, qusB via solis longissime recesserunt, omni ca- 
reant beneficio caloris,et una frigoris perpetuitate torpescant.'' 
** For as it is most certain that, not only the earth, but the 
heavens themselves, which are truly caJled the imiverse, are 
rendered more temperate by the sun, so also their con- 
fines, which are most distant from the sun, are deprived 
of the benefits of heat, and languish in a state of perpetual 
cold." These confines of heaven {extremitates cceli\ in which 
the Bishop of Hippo (Augustinus, ed. Antv. 1700, 1, p. 102, 
and iii. p. 99) placed a region of icy-cold water near Saturn 
the highest, and therefore the coldest, of all the planets, are 
within the actual atmosphere, for beyond the outer limits of 
this space lies, according to a somewhat earlier expression of 
Macrobius, (1, c. 19, p. 93,) the fiery ether which enigmatically 
enough, does not prevent this eternal cold : " Stellee supra 
coelum locatsB, in ipso purissimo eethere sunt, in quo omne 
quidquid est, lux naturalis et sua est, quee tota cum igne suo 
ita sphaeree solis incumbit, ut cceli zonae, quae procul a sole 
fiunt, perpetuo frigore oppressaB sint." "The stars above 
the heavens are situated in the pure ether, in which all 
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ancients, *" and their ideas of the solidification of fluids, have 
referred directly to cold and ice ; but the affinity between 
KpvaraXXos, Kpuos, and KpvaraLva, as well as this comparison 
with the most transparent of all bodies gave rise to the 
more definite assertion that the vault of heaven consisted of 
ice or of glass. Thus we read in Lactantius : '' Coelum aerem 
glaciatum esse," and "vitreum coelum." Empedocles un- 
doubtedly did not refer to the glass of the Phoenicians, but 
to air, which was supposed to be condensed into a transparent 
scud body by the action of the fiery ether. In this comparison 
with ice, (jc/avoraXXof) the idea of transparency predominated ; 
no reference being here made to the origin of ice through cold, 
but simply to its conditions of transparent condensation. 
While poets used the term crystal, prose writers (as found in 
the note on the passage cited from Achilles Tatius, the com- 
mentator of Aratus) limited themselves to the expression 
crystalline or crystal-like, Kpv(rraXKo€i8fif, In like manner 
vayos (jfrom ir^ywa-6tu, to become solid), signifies a piece of ice 
^— its condensation being the sole point referred to. 

The idea of a crystalline vault of heaven was handed down 
to the middle ages by the Fathers of the Church, who believed 
the firmament to consist of £rom 7 to 10 glassy strata, incasing 
one another like the different coatings of an onion. This sup- 
position still keeps its ground in some of the monasteries oi 

things, whatever they may be, have a natural and proper light 
of their own," (the region of self-luminous stars) "which so 
impends over the sphere of the sun with all its fire, that those 
zones of heaven which are far &om the sun are oppressed by 
perpetual cold." My reason for entering so circumstantially 
into the physical and meteorological ideas of the Greeks and 
Bomans, is simply because these subjects, except in the works 
of Ukert, Henri Martin, and the admirable fragment of the 
Meteorologia Veterum of Julius Ideler, have hitherto been very 
imperfectly, and for the most part superficially, considered. 
* The ideas that fire has the power of making rigid, (Aristot. 
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Soutihem Europe, where I was greatly surprised to hear a vene- 
rable prelate express an opinion in reference to the fall of aero- 
lites at Aigle, which at that time formeda subject of considerable 
interest, that the bodies we called meteoric stones with vitri- 
fied crusts were not portions of the fallen stone itself, but 
simply fragments of the crystal vault shattered by it in its 
fall. Kepler, £rom his considerations of comets which 
intersect the orbits of all the planets," boasted, nearly two 
hundred and fifty years ago, that he had destroyed the 77 
concentric spheres of the celebrated Girolamo Fracastoro, as 
well as all the more ancient retrograde epicycles. The ideas 
entertained by such great thinkers as Eudoxus, M^nsechmus, 
Aristotle, and ApoUonius Pergseus, respecting the possible me- 
chanism and motion of these solid, mutually intersecting spheres 
by which the planets were moved ; and the question whether they 
regarded these systems of rings as mere ideal modes of repre- 
sentation, or intellectual fancies, by means of which difficult 
problems of the planetary orbits might be solved or determined 
approximately ; are subjects of which I have already treated 

ProbL, xiv. 11,) and that the formation of ice itself may be 
promoted by heat, are deeply-rooted in the physics of the 
ancients, and based on a fancifid theory of con^aries (An^ 
iiperistasisy—on obscure conceptions of polarity (of exciting 
opposite qualities or conditions). {^Cosmos ^ p. 14, and note.) 
^e quantity of hail produced was considered to be propor- 
tional to the degree of heat of the atmospheric strata. (Aristot. 
Meteor, y i. 12.) In the winter fishery on the shores of the 
Euxine, warm water was used to increase the ice formed in the 
neighbourhood of an upright tube. (Alex. Aphrodis., fol. 86, 
and Plut. de primo frigidoy c. 12.) 

" Kepler expressly says in his Stella Martts, fol. 9 : " So- 
lides orbes rejeci." " I have rejected the idea of solid orbs;" 
and in the Stella Nova, 1606, cap. 2, p. 8: " Planet® in puro 
sethere, perinde atque aves in acre cursus sues conficiunt.*' 
"The planets perform their course in the pure ether as 
birds pass through the air." Compare, also, p. 122. He in- 
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in another place," and which are not devoid of interest in our 
endeavours to distinguish the different periods of development 
which have characterised the history of astronomy. 

Before we pass from the very ancient, but artificial zodiacal 
grouping of the fixed stars, as regards their supposed inser- 
tion into solid spheres, to their natural and actual arrangement, 
and to the known laws of their relative distribution, it will be 
necessary more fully to consider some of the sensuous pheno- 
mena of the individual cosmical bodies — ^their extending 
rays, their apparent, spurious disc, and their differences of 
colour. In the note referring to the invisibility of Jupiter's 
satellites,'*' I have already spoken of the influence of the 
so-called tails of the stars, which vary in number, position, 
and length in different individuals. Indistinctness of vision 
(Ja mte indistincte) arises from numerous organic causes, 
depending on aberration of the sphericity of the eye, diflB^ction 
at the margins of the pupil, or at the eye-lashes, and on the 
more or less widely diffused irritability of the retina from the 
excited point.*' I see very regularly eight rays at angles of 45° 

clined, however, at an earlier period, to the idea of a solid icy 
vault of heaven congealed from the absence of solar heat: 
*' Orbis ex aqua factus gelu concreta propter solis absentiam.' ' 
(Kepler, Epit, Astr, Copem., i. 2, p. 51.) Two thousand years 
before Kepler, Empedocles maintained that the fixed stars 
were rivetted to the crystal heavens, but that the planets were 
free and unrestrained'* {tovs öc likaanYras opeltrBai). (Plut. plac, 
phiL, ii. 13 ; Emped. 1, p. 335 Sturz; Euseb. Prop, evang., xv. 
30, col. 1688, p. 839.) It is difl&cult to conceive how, ac- 
cording to Plato in the TimcBus (2Yw., p. 40, B., see Bohn*s 
edition of Plato, vol. ii. p. 344, but not according to Aris- 
totle,) the fixed stars, rivetted as they are to solid spheres, 
could rotate independently. ^ Cosmos^ vol. ii. pp. 696-7. 

* Vide supra, p. 64, and note. 

•• " Les principales causes de la vue indistincte sont : aber- 
ration de sphericity de Tooil, di&action sur les bords de la pu- 
piUe, commimication d'irritabilite ä des points voisins sur la 
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in stars from the 1st to the 3rd magnitude. As, according to 
Hassenfratz, these radiations are caustics intersecting one 

r^tioe. La vne confuse est celle oü le foyer ne tombe pas ex- 
actement but la ratine, mais tombe au-devant ou derri^re la 
retine. Les queues des etoiles sont Teffet de la vision indis- 
tincte, autant qu'elle depend de la constitution du cristallin. 
D'aprcs un tr^s ancien memoire de Hassenfratz (1809) ' les 
queues au nombre de 4 ou 8 qu'offirent les etoiles ou une bougie 
Tue ä 25 metres de distance, sont les caustiques du cristaUin 
formees par Tintersection des rayons refractes.' Ces caustiques 
se meuvent ä mesure que nous inclinons la tete. — La propriete 
de la limette de terminer Timage fait qu'elle concentre dans 
un petit espace la lumiere qui sans cela en aurait occupe un 
plus grand. Cela est vrai pour les Etoiles fixes et pour les 
disques des planstes. La lumidre des etoiles qui n'ont pas 
dc disque r^els, conserve la meme intensity, quel que soit le 
p^rossissement. Le fond de Tair duquel se d^tache T^toile 
dans la lunette, devient plus noir par le grossissement qui di- 
late les molecules de Fair qu'embrasse le champ de la lunette. 
Les planetes a vrais disques deviennent elles-m^mes plus 
pales par cet effet de dilatation. — Quand la peinture focale est 
nette, quand les rayons partis d'un point de Tobjet se sont 
concentres en un seul point dans Timage, Toculaire donne des 
resultats satisfaisants. Si au contraire les rayons eman^s d'un 
point ne se r^unissent pas au foyer en un seul point, s'ils y 
forment un petit cercle, les images de deux points contigus de 
Tobjet empi^tent necessairement Tune sur Tautre ; leurs rayons 
se confondent. Cette confusion la lentille oculaire ne saurait 
la faire disparaitre. L'office qu'eUe remplit exclusivement, 
c'est de grossir ; eile grossit tout ce qui est dans I'image, les 
d^fauts comme le reste. Les etoiles n'ayant pas de diametres 
angulaires sensibles, ceux qu'elles conservent toujours, tiennent 
pour la plus grande partie au manque de perfection des instru- 
mens (a la courbure moins reguliere donnee aux deux faces de 
la» lentille objective) et ä quelques d^fauts et aberrations de 
notre oßil. Plus ime ^toile semble petite, tout etant ^gal quant 
au diametre de Tobjectif, au grossissement employe et ä 1 eclat 
de r^toile observ^e, et plus la lunette a de perfection. Or le 
meilleur moyen de juger si les etoues sont tres petites, si des 
points sont zepresent^s au foyer par des simples points, c'est 
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another on the crystalline lens, they necessarily move 
according to the direction in which the head is in- 

^videmment de viser ä des etoiles excessivement rapproch^es 
entr'elles et de voir si dans les Etoiles doubles connues les 
images se confondent, si elles empietent Tune sur Fautre, ou 
bien si on les aper9oit bien nettement separ^es." 

" The principal causes of indistinct vision are : aberration of 
the sphericity of the eye, diffi*action at the margins of the 
pupil,and irritation transmitted to contiguous points of the retina. 
Indistinct vision exists where the focus does not £^11 exactly on 
the retina, but either somewhat before or behind it. The tails 
of the stars are the result of indistinctness of vision, as far as it 
depends on the constitution of the crystalline lens. According 
to a very old paper of Hassenfratz (1809) * the 4 or 8 tails 
which surrpund the stars or a candle seen at a distance 
of 25 metres [82 feet], are the caustics formed on the crystal- 
line lens by the intersection of refracted rays.' — ^These caustics 
follow the movements of the head. — ^The property of the tele- 
scope in giving a definite outline to images, causes it to con- 
centrate in a smaU space, the light which would otherwise be 
more widely diffused. This obtains for the fixed stars and for 
the discs of planets. The light of stars having no actual 
discs, maintains the same intensity, whatever may be the mag- 
nifying power of the instrument. The aerial field firom which 
the star is projected in the telescope is rendered more black 
by the magnifying property of the instrument, by which the 
molecules of air included in the field of view are expanded. 
Planets having actual discs become fainter fi:om this effect of 
expansion. When the focal image is clearly defined, and 
when the rays emanating from one point of the object are con- 
centrated into one point in the image, the ocular focus a^ords 
satisfactory results. But if, on the contrary, the rays ema- 
nating from one point do not reunite in the focus into one 
point, but form a small circle, the images of two contiguous 
points of the object will necessarily impinge upon each other ; 
and their rays will be confused. This confusion cannot be 
removed by the ocular ; since the only part it performs is that 
of magnifying. It magnifies everything comprised in the 
image, including its defects. As the stars have no sensible 
angular diameters, those which they present are principally 
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clined.^ Some of my astronomical friends see three, or at 
most four rays above, and none below the star. It has always 
appeared extraordinary to me, that the ancient Egyptians 
should invariably have given only five rays to the stars (at 
distances, therefore, of 72°) ; so that a star in hieroglyphics 
signifies, according to HorapoUo, the number five.** 

The rays of the stars disappear when the image of the radiat- 
ing star is seen through a very small aperture made with a 
needle in a card, and I have myself frequently observed both 
Canopus and Sirius in this manner. The same thing occurs in 
telescopic vision through powerful instruments, when the stars 
appear either as intensely luminous points, or as exceed- 
ingly small discs. Although the fainter scintillation of the 
fixed stars in the tropics conveys a certain in^pression of 
repose, a total absence of stellar radiation would, in my 
opinion, impart a desolate aspect to the firmament, as seen by 
the naked eye. Illusion of the senses, optical illusion, and 
indistinct vision, probably tend to augment the splendour of 
the luminous canopy of heaven. Arago long since proposed 

owing to the imperfect construction of the instrument (to the 
different curvatures of the two sides of the object-glass), and 
to certain defects and aberrations pertaining to the eye itself. 
The smaller the star appears, the more perfect is the instru- 
ment^ providing all relations are equal as to the diameter of 
the object-glass, the magnifying power employed, and the 
brightness of the star. Now the best means of judging 
whether the stars are very small, and whether the points are 
represented in the focus by simple points, is undoubtedly that 
of directing the instrument to stars situated very near each 
other, and of observing whether the images of known double 
stars are confused, and impii^ng on each other, or whether 
thev can be seen separate and distinct." (Arago, M,S. of 
1834 an</ 1847.) 

*^ Hassenfratz, Sur les rayons divergens des Etoiles in 
Delametherie, Journal de Physiqtie, tom. Ixix. 1809, p. 324. 

" HorapolUrds Niloi Hieroglyphica^ ed. Con. Leemans, 
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the question, why fixed stars of the first magnitude, notwith- 
standing their great intensity of light, cannot be seen when 
rising above the horizon in the same manner as under similar 
circumstances we see the outer margin of the moon's disc.^ 

Even the most perfect optical instruments, and those hay- 
ing the highest magnifying powers, give to the fixed stars 
spurious discs (diam^tres factices) ; '' the greater aperture," 
according to Sir John Herschel, " even with the same mag- 
nifying power giving the smaller disc."^ Occultations of the 
stars by the moon's disc show that the period occupied in 
the immersion and emersion is so transient that it cannot be 
estimated at a fraction of a second of time. The frequent oc- 
currence of the so-called adhesion of the immersed star to the 
moon's disc^ is a phenomenon depending on inflection of light 
in no way connected with the question of the spurious dia- 
meter of the star. We have already seen that Sir William 
Herschel, with a magnifying power of 6500, found the diame- 
ter of Vega 0*'36. The image of Arcturus was so dimin- 
ished in a dense mist, that the disc was below 0**2. It is 
worthy of notice that, in consequence of the illusion occasioned 
by stellar radiation, Kepler and Tycho, before the invention 

1835, cap. 13, p. 20. The learned editor notices, how- 
ever, in refutation of Jomard's assertion {Descr. de VEgypte^ 
tom. vü. p. 423), that a star, as the nimierical hieroglyphic 
for 5, has not yet been discovered on any monument or 
papyrus-roll. (Horap., p. 194.) 

^ I found an opinion prevalent among the sailors of the 
Spanish ships of Üie Pacific, that the age of the moon might 
be determined before the first quarter, by looking at it 
through a piece of silk and counting the multiplied images. 
Here we have a phenomenon of diffnwtion obs^ed through 
fine slits. 

^ Outlines^ § 816. Arago has caused the spurious dia- 
meter of Aldebaran to increase from 4" to 15'' in the instru- 
ment by diminishing the object-glass. 
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of the telescope, respectively ascribed to Sirius** a diameter 
of 4' and of 2' 20". 

The alternating light and dark rings which surround the 
small spurious discs of the stars when magnified two or 
three hundred times, and which appear iridescent when 
seen through diaphragms of different form, are likewise the 
result of interference and diffiraction, as we learn from the 
observations of Arago and Airy. The smallest objects which 
can be distinctly seen in the telescope as luminous points, 
may be employed as a test of the perfection in construc- 
tion and illuminating power of optical instruments, whether 
refractors or reflectors. Amongst these we may reckon mul- 
tiple stars, such as e Lyrse, and the 5th and 6th star discovered 
by Struve,in 1826, and by Sir John Herschel in 1832, in the 
trapezium of the great nebula of Orion,*' forming the qua- 
druple star of that constellation. 

A difference of colour in the proper light of the fixed stars, 

** Delambre, Hist, de VAstr, moderne^ tom. i. p. 193; 
Arago, Annuaire^ 1842, p. 366. 

** " Two excessively minute, and very close companions, to 
perceive both of which, is one of the severest tests which can be 
applied to a telescope." (^Outlines, § 837. Compare also Sir 
John Herschel, Observahons at the Cape, p. 29 ; and Arago, 
in the Anntuiire pour 1834, pp. 302-305.) Among the dif- 
ferent planetary cosmical bodies by which the illuminating 
power of a strongly magnifying optical instrument may be 
tested, we may mention the 1st and 4th satellites of Uranus, re- 
discovered by Lasselland Otto Struve in 1847, the two inner- 
most and the 7th satellite of Saturn (Mimas, Enceladus, and 
Bond's Hyperion), and Neptune's satellite discovered by Lassell. 
The power of penetrating into celestial space occasioned 
Bacon, in an eloquent passage in praise of Galileo, to whom 
he erroneously ascribes the invention of telescopes, to com- 
pare these instruments to ships which carry men upon an 
unknown ocean : — *' Ut propriora exercere possint cum coeles- 
tibus conunercia." {Works of Francis Bacon, 1740, vol. i. 
Novum Organum, p. 361.) 
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as well as in the reflected light of the planets, was recognized 
at a very early period; but our knowledge of this remarkable 
phenomenon has been greatly extended by the aid of telescopic 
vision, more especially since attention has been so especially 
directed to the double stars. We do not here allude to the 
change of colour which, as already observed, accompanies 
scintillation even in the whitest stars, and still less to the 
transient and generally red colour exhibited by stellar light 
near the horizon, (a phenomenon owing to the character of 
the atmospheric medium through which we see it,) but to the 
white or coloured stellar light radiated &om each cosmical 
body, in consequence of its peculiar luminous process, and the 
different constitution of its surface. The Greek astronomers 
were acquainted with red stars only, while modem science has 
discovered, by the aid of the telescope, in the radiant fields of 
the starry heaven, as in the blossoms of the phanero- 
gamia, and in the metallic oxides, almost all the gradations of 
the prismatic spectrum between the extremes of refrangibility of 
the red and the violet ray. Ptolemy enumerates in his catalogue 
of the fixed stars six (vrr6Kippoi) fiery red stars, viz : *• Arcturus 
Aldebaran, Pollux, Antares, a Orionis (in the right shoulder), 

*• The expression xmdKippos, which Ptolemy employs indis- 
criminately to designate the six stars named in his catalogue, 
implies a slightly marked transition from fiery-yellow to fiery- 
red; it therefore refers, strictly speaking, to a fiery-reddish 
colour. He seems to attach the general predicate ^06sp 
fiery-yellow, to all the other fixed stars. {Almag.^ viii. 3 ed. 
Halma, torn. ii. p. 94.) Kippos is, according to Galen, {Meth, 
med, 12,) a pale fiery-red inclining to yeUow. Gellius com- 
pares the word with melinus^ which, according to Servius, has 
the same meaning as "gÜMis" and ''fulvus." As Sirius 
is said by Seneca {Nat, Quast, i. 1) to be redder than Mars, 
and belongs to tlie stars called in the Almagest vrroKippoi, 
there can be no doubt that the word implies the predominance, 
or, at all events, a certain proportion of red rays. The asser- 
tion that the affix iroiKikoSf which Aratus, v. 327, attaches to 
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and Sinus. Cleomedes eyen compares Antares in Scorpio 
with the fiery red Mars,^^ which is called both wvppbs and 

Of the six above named stars, five still retain a red or 
reddish light. Pollux is still indicated as a reddish, but 
Castor as a greenish star.^ Sirius therefore affords the 
only example of an historicaUy proved change of colour, 
for it has at present a perfectly white light. A great 
ph3rsical revolution^ must therefore have occurred at the 
surface or in the photosphere of this fixed star, (or remote 
sun, as Aristarchus of Samos called the fixed stars) before 
the process could have been disturbed by means of which 
the less refrangible red rays had obtained the preponderance, 
through the abstraction or absorption of other complementary 

Sirius, has been translated by Cicero as '* rutilus," is erro- 
neous. Cicero says, indeed, v. 348 : — 

" Namque pedes subter rutilo cum lumine claret, 
Fervidus ille Canis stellarum luce refulgens ;" 
but *' rutilo cum lumine'' is not a translation of vouuKos^ but 
the mere addition of a fr^e translation. (From letters ad- 
dressed to me by Professor Franz.) " K," as Arago observes 
(Anmtaire^ 1842, p. 351), ''the Roman orator, in usii^ the 
term rutiluSj purposely departs from the strict rendering of 
the Qreekof Aratus, we must suppose that he recognized the 
reddish character of the light of Sirius/' 

^ Cleom., Q/cl. Theor,^ i. ii. p. 59. 

^ Madler, Astr, 1849, s. 391. 

^ Sir John Herschel, in the Edinh, Review^ vol. 87, 
1848, p. 189, and in Schum. Astr, Nachr,, 1839, no. 372: — 
*' It seems much more likely that in Sirius a red colour should 
' be the effect of a medium interfered, than that in the short 
space of 2000 years so vast a body should have actually under- 
gone such a material change in its physical constitution. It 
may be supposed owing to the existence of some sort of cos» 
mical cloudiness^ subject to internal movements, depending on 
causes of which we are ignorant." (Compare Arago in the 
Annuairepour 1842, pp. 360-353.) 

TOL. III. N 
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raysi either in the photosphere of the star itself, or in the 
moving cosmical douds by which it is surrounded. It is to 
be wished that the epoch of the disappearance of the red 
colour of Sirius had been recorded by a definite referaiee to the 
time, as this subject has excited a vivid interest in the minds 
of astronomers since the great advance made in modem 
optics. At the time of Tycho Brahe the light of Sirius was un- 
doubtedly already white, f<H- when the new star which appeared 
in Cassiopeia, in 1572, was observed in the month of March, 
1573, to change from its previous dazding white colour to a 
reddish hue, and again became white in January, 1574, the red 
appearance of the star was compared to the colour of Mars and 
Aldebaran, but not to that of Sirius. M. S^dillot, or other phi- 
Idogists conversant with Arabic and Persian astrcmomy, may 
perhaps some day succeed in discovering evidence of the 
eadier colour of Sirius, in the periods intervening from El- 
Batani (Albategnius) and £1-Fergani (Alfiuganus) to Abdur- 
rahman Su£ and £bn-Junis (that is, ftom 880 to 1007), and 
fr^m £lm-Junis to Nassir-£ddin and Ult^h-Beg (from 1007 
to 1437). 

£1-Fergani (properly Mohammed Ebn-Eethir El-Fergani), 
who conducted astronomical observations in the middle of the 
tenth century at Bakka (Aracte) on the Euphrates, indicates 
as red stars {stella ruffm of the old Latin translation of 1590) 
Aldebaran, and, singularly enough,* Capella, which is now 
yellow and has scarcely a tinge of red, but he does not men- 
tion Sirius. If at this period Sirius had been no longer red, 
it would certainly foe a striking fact that £1-Fergani, who 
invariably follows Ptolemy, should not here indicate the 



■° In Muhamedis Alßratgam chronologica et astronomica 
JSlementa, ed. Jacobus Christmannus, 1590, cap. 22, p. 97, 
we read: — "Stella ruffa in Tauro Aldebaran; Stella ruffa in 
Gemdni8,q\isd appellatur Hqfok, hoc est Capra." Alhajoc^ 
Aijuh are, however, the ordinary names for Capella Aurigee, 
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change of colour in so celebrated a star. Negative proofe are 
howeyer not often conclusive, and indeed El-Fergani makes no 
reference in the same passage to the colour of Betelgeux (a 
Ononis), which is now red, as it was in the age of Ptolemy. 

It has long been acknowledged that of all the brightest 
luminous fixed stars of heaven, Sirius takes the first and most 
important place, no less in a chronological point of view, than 
through its historical association with the earliest develop- 
ment of human civilization in the valley of the Nile. The era 
of Sothis— -the heliacal rinng of Sothis (Sirius) — on which 
Biot has written an admirable treatise, indicates, according to 
the most recent investigations of Lepsius,** the complete ar- 
rangements of the Egyptian calendar into those ancient epochs, 
including nearly 3300 years before our era, '^ when not only 
the summer solstice, and consequently the beginning of the 
rise of the Nile, but also the heliacal rising of Sothis, fell on the 
day of the first water-month (or the first Pachon)." I will 
collect in a note the most recent, and hitherto unpublished, 
etymological researches on Sothis or Sirius from the Coptic, 
Zend, Sanscrit, and Greek, which may perhaps be acceptable 
to those who, from love for the history of astronomy, seek 

in the Arabic and Latin Almagest. Argelander justly observes, 
in reference to this subject, that Ptolemy in the astrological work 
(T€Tffaßtßko£ <rvPTa(it), the genuine character of which is testi- 
fied by the style as well as by ancient evidence, has associated 
planets with stars according to similarity of colour, and has 
thus connected Martis Stella, Qua urit stent congruit igneo 
ipsius colofi^ with AurigaB Stella, or CapeUa. (Compare 
Ptol., QuadriparL Construct »^ libri iv. Basil, 1551, p. .383.) 
Kiccioli {Almagestum novum^ ed. 1650, tom. i. pars i. lib. 6, 
cap. 2, p. 394) also reckons CapeUa together with Antares, 
Aldebaran. and Arcturus among red stars. 

" See Chronologie der JEgypter^ by Bichard Lepsius, bd. i. 
1840, s. 190-195, 213. The complete arrangement of the 
Egyptian calendar is referred to the earlier part of the year 
3285 before our era, t. e, about a century and a half after the 

n2 
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in langaages and their affinities, monuments of the earlier 
conditions of knowledge. ^ 

building of the great pyramid of Cheops-Chufu, and 940 years 
before the period generally assigned to the Deluge. (Compare 
Cosmos^ Tol. ii. p. 475 and note.) In the calculations based 
on the circumstance of Colonel V yse having foimd that the 
inclination of the narrow subterranean passage leading into the 
interior of the pyramid, very nearly corresponded to the angle 
26° 15', which, in the time of Cheops (Chufu), was attained 
by the star « Draconis, which indicated the pole, at its inferior 
culmination at Gizeh, the date of the building of the pjrramid 
is not assumed at 3430 b.c, as given in Cosmos according 
to Letronne, but at 3970 b.c. {Outlines of Astr., § 319.) 
This difference of 540 years tends to strengthen the assump- 
tion, that a Drac. vras regarded as the pole-star, as in 3970 it 
was still at a distance of S° 44' from the pole. 

" I have extracted the following observations from letters 
addressed to me by Professor Lepsius (February, 1850). " The 
Egyptian name of Sirius is Sothis, designated as a female star; 
hence, v ^^^'^ is identified in Greek with the goddess Sote 
(more frequently Sit in hieroglyphics,) and in the temple of 
the great Ramses at Thebes with Isis-Sothis (Lepsius, Chron, 
der JEgypter^ bd. i. s. 119, 136). The signification of the 
root is foimd in Coptic, and is allied with a numerous family 
of words, the members of which, although they apparently 
differ very widely from each other, admit of being arranged 
somewhat in the following order. By the threefold transfer- 
enceof the verbal signification, we obtain from the originalmean- 
ing, to throw out — -prqjicere {sagittam, telum) — first, Seminare^ 
to sow; next, extendere^ to extend or spread (as spim threads;) 
and lastly, what is here most important, to radiate light and 
to shine (as stars and fire). From this series of ideas we may 
deduce the names of the divinities, Satis (the female archer) ; 
Sothis, the radiating, and Seth, the fiery. We may also hiero- 
glyphically explain sit or seti^ the arrows as well as the ray; seta^ 
to spin ; setu, scattered seeds. Sothis is especially the brightly 
radiating^ the star regulating the seasons of the year and 
periods of time. The small triangle, always represented yellow, 
which is a symbolical sign for Sothis, is used to designate the 
radiating sun when arranged in nmnerous triple rows issuiog 
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Besides Sirius, Vega, Deneb, Regulus, and Spica, are at the 
present time decidedly white ; and among the small double 

in a downward direction from the sim's disk. Seth is the fiery- 
scorching god, in contradistinction to the warming, fructifying 
water of the Nile, the goddess Satis who inundates the soiL 
She is also the goddess of the cataracts, because the OTerflowing 
of the Nile began with the appearance of Sothis in the heavens 
at the summer solstice. In Vettius Valens the star itself is 
called 'ir^O instead of Sothis ; but neither the name nor the 
subject admits of our identifying Thoth with Seth or Sothis, as 
Ideler has done. {Handbuch der CJironohgüy bd. i. s. 126.)'' 
(Lepsius, bd. i. s. 136.) 

I will close these observations taken from the early Eg3rp- 
tianperiods with some Hellenic, Zend, and Sanscritetymologies : 
** Sfip, the sun," says Professor Franz, *' is an old root, differing 
only in pronunciation from ^*p, Oipos^ heat^ summer^ in which 
we meet with the same change in the vowel sound as in Ttipos 
and Ttpot or Tcpaf. The correctness of these assigned relations 
of the radicals <r«/> and ^cp, ^cpos, is proved not only by the em- 
ployment of üfpeiToros in Aratus, v. 149 (Ideler, Sternnamen, 
s. 241), but also by the later use of the forms crelpos, a€ipi6s, and 
iT€ipw6s hot, burning, derived from cctp. It is worthy of notice 
that <reip^ or ßeipivh IfiaTia is used the same as Bepiva {/xarta, 
light summer clothing. The form <rtipio£ seems, however, to 
have had a wider application ; for it constitutes the ordinary 
term appended to all stars influencing the summer heat : hence, 
according to the version of the poet, Archuochus, the sun was 
a-tipios dtnijpf while Ibycus calls the stars generally cctpta, 
luminous, • It cannot be doubted that it is the sun to which 
Archilochus refers in the words, iroXXovs fiiv avrov atipios 
Karavav€i 6(vs iWdfinnv, According to Hesychius and Suidas, 
Sctptof does indeed signify both the sun and the Dog-star ; but 
I fully coincide with M. Martin, the new editor of Theon of 
Smyrna, in believing that the passage of Hesiod {Opera et 
Dies, V. 417,) refers to the sun, as maintained by Tzetzes and 
Proclus, and not to the Dog-star. From the adjective mptos, 
which has established itself as the ' epitheton perpetuum" of the 
Dog-star, we derive the verb <r€ipi6v, which may be translated 
* to sparkle.' Aratus, v. 331, says of Sinus, 6(€a <r€ipideiy * it 
«parkles strongly.' When standing alone, the word Scip^v, the 
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stars Struve eniunerates about 300, in which both stars are 
white." Procyon, Atair, the Pole Star, and more especially 
ß UrssB Min. have a more or less decided yeflow light. We 
have akeady enumerated among the larger red~ or reddish 

Siren, has a totally different etymology; and your conjecture, 
that it has merely an accidental similarity of sound with the 
brightly shining star Sirius, is perfectly well-founded. The 
opinion of those who, according to Theon Smymaeus {Liber de 
Astronomia, 1850, p. 202), derive ^etprjv from <rttpid(€tp (a more- 
over unaccredited form of ctiptB») is likewise entirely erroneous. 
While the motion of heat and light is implied by the expres- 
sion «Tfipiof, the radical of the word 2ei^y represents the flow- 
ing tones of this phenomenon of nature. It appears to me 
probable, that 2«tpffif is connected with etpetv (Plato, CrafyL 
398 D, t6 yap etpttv Xeyttv itrriy) in which tiie original sharp 
aspiration passed into a hissing sound.'' (From letters of 
Prof. Franz to me, January, 1850.) 

The Greek 2tip, the sun, easily admits, according to Bopp, " of 
being associated with the Sanscrit word svar, which does not 
indeed signify the sun itself, but the heavens, (as something 
shining.) The ordinary Sanscrit denomination for the sun is 
surya^ a contraction of svdrya, which is not used. The root 
svar signifies in general to shine. The Zend designation for the 
sun is hvare, witibi the h instead of the s. The (£eek Btp, Bipo^ 
and Bfpphi comes from the Sanscrit word gharma (Nom. 
ffhannaSy) warmth, heat.'* 

The acute editor of the Rigveda, Max Müller, observes» 
that " the special Indian astronomical name of the Dog-star, 
Lubdhaka, which signifies a hunter, when considered in re- 
ference to the neighbouring constellation Orion, seems to indi- 
cate an ancient Arian community of ideas regardingthese groups 
of stars." He is moreover principally inclined " to derive 2€ipio^ 
from the Veda word sira (whence the adjectiye sairya,) and 
the root m, to go, to wander ; so that the sun and the brightest 
of the stars, Sirius, were origiaally called wandering stars.'* 
(Compare also Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 1833^ 
s. 130.) 

" Sünve, Stellarum compositarum Mensura micrometricce^ 
1837, p. Ixxiv. et Ixxxiii. 
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stan Betelgeux, Arotums, Aldebaran, Antares, and PoUnx. 
Eümker finds y Crucis of a fine red eolour, and my old friend. 
Captain B^rard, who is an admirable observer, wrote from 
Madagascar in 1847, that he had for some year» seen a 
Crucis growing red. The star 7 Argus, which has been 
rendered celebrated by Sir John Hersehel's observations, and 
to which I shall soon refer more circumstantially, is imder- 
going a change in colour, as well as in intensity of light. In 
the year 1843, Mr. Mackay noticed at Calcutta that this star 
was similar in colour to Arcturus, and was therefore radish 
yeUow;'* but in letters from Santiago de Chili, in Feb. 
1850, Lieutenant Gilliss speaks of it as being of a darker 
colour than Mars. Sir John Herschel, at the conclusion of 
his Observations ai the Cape, gives a list of seventy-six rvh^ 
coloured small stars, of the 7tii to the dth magnitude, some of 
which appear in the telescope like drope of blood. The majo- 
rity of the variable stars are also described as red and reddish,"* 
the exceptions being Algol in Caput Medusse, ß Lyr» and c 
Auriga, which have ^pure white light. Mira Ceti, in which v 
a periodical change of light was first recognized, has a strong 
reddish light;* but the variability observed in Algol and 
ß Lyrse, proves that this red colour is not a necessary condi- 
tion of a change of light, since many red stars are not 
variable. The fiuntest stars in which colours can be dis- 
tinguished belong, according to Struve, to the 9th and 10th 
magnitudes. Blue stars were first mentioned by Mariotte,^ 
1686, in his TraiU des CouUurs, The light of a Lyr» is 
bluish ; and a smaller stellar mass of S^ minutes in diameter 
in the southern hemisphere consists, according to Dunlop, of 
blue stars alone. Among the double stars there are many in 

^ Sir John Herschel. Observations at the Cape, p. 34. 

" Madler's Astronomie^ s. 436. 

^ Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 713. 

•^ Arago, Annuairepour 1842, p, 248. 
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which the principal star is white, and the companion blue ; 
and some in which both stars have a blue light,"^ (as d Serp. 
and 59 Andrem.) Occasionally, as in the stellar swarm near 
K of the Southern Cross, which was mistaken by Lacaille for 
a nebulous spot, more than a hundred variously-coloured red, 
green, blue, and bluish-green stars are so closely thronged to- 
gether that they appear in a powerful telescope '' like a superb 
piece of fancy jewellery." * 

The ancients believed they could recognize a remarkable 
symmetry in the arrangement of certain stars of the Ist 
magnitude. Thus their attention was especially directed 
to the four so-called regal stars which are situated at op- 
posite points of the sphere, Aldebaran and Antares, Ke- 
gulus and Fomalhaut. *We find this regular arrangement, 
of which I have already elsewhere treated,* specially referred 
to in a late Eoman writer, Julius Firmicus Matemus,*^ who 
belonged to the age of Constantine. The differences of right 
ascension in these regal stars, stelltB regales, are llh. 57m. and 
12h. 49m. The importance formerly attached to this subject is 
probably owing to opinions transmitted from the East, which 
•igained a footing in the Roman empire imder the Caesars, 
together with a strong national predilection for astrology. 
The leg, or north star of the Great Bear, (the celebrated star 
of the Bull's leg in the astronomical representations of Den- 
dera, and in the Egyptian Book of the Dead) is perhaps the 
star indicated in an obscure passage of Job (ch. ix. ver. 9), 
in which Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades are contrasted with 
•* the chambers of the south," and in which the four quarters 

" Struve, Stellte comp,^ p. Ixxxii. 

*• Sir John Herschel, Observations at the Cape, pp. 17, 102. 
Q' Nebula and Clusters, No. 3435.") 

* Humboldt, Vues des Cordillires et Monumens des peuples 
indigenes de VAvnSrique, tom. ii. p. 65. 

^ Julii Firmici Matemi Astron,, libri viii. Basil, 1551, 
lib. vi. cap. i. p. 150. 
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of the heavens in like manner are indicated by these four 
groups." X 

Whue a large and splendid portion of the southern heavens 
beyond stars havii^ 53° S. Decl. were unknown in ancient 
times, and even in the earlier part of the middle ages, the knovf - 
ledge of the southern hemisphere was gradually completed 
about a century before the invention and application of the 
telescope. At the time of Ptolemy there were visible on the 
horizon of Alexandria, the Altar, the feet of the Centaur, 
the Southern Cross, then included in the Centaur, and 
according to Pliny also called Casarts Throntts, in honour 
of Augustus," and Canopus (Canobus) in Argo, which is 
called FtolenuBon by the scholiast to Germanicus.** In the 

" Lepsius, Chronoh der JSgypter, bd. i. s. 143. In the 
Hebrew text mention is made of Asck^ the giant (Orion?), the 
many stars (the Pleiades, Gemut ?) and " the Chambers of the 
Souäi.'' The Septuagint gives: ^ froi&v '"EXtidda KaVE<nr^pov 
jcoi *ApKTOvpov Koi TüfAeia votov. 

The early English translators, like the Grermans and Dutch, 
understood the first group referred to in the verse to signify 
the stars in the Great Bear. Thus we find in Coverdale's 
version, " He maketh the waynes of heaven, the Orions, the 
vii. stars and the secret places of the south." — ^Adam Clarke's 
Commentary on the Old Testament,— {Tn.) 

•• Ideler, Stemnamen, s. 295. 

•* Martianus Capella changes Ptolemaon into Ptolemeetts; 
both names were devised by the flatterers at the court of the 
Egyptian sovereigns. Amerigo Vespucci thought he had 
«een three Canopi, one of which was quite dark (Jbsco)^ Cano- 
pus ingens etniger of the Latin translation : most probably one 
of the black coal-sacks. (Humboldt, JBxamen crit. de la Giogr. 
tom. V. pp. 227, 229.) In the above-named Elem, chronol. et 
Astron, by El Fergani (p. 100), it is stated that the Christian 
pilgrims used to call the Sohel of the Arabs (Canopus) the 
star of St. Catherine, because they had the gratification of 
observing it, and admiring it a£i a guiding star when they 
journeyed from Gaza to Moimt Sinai. In a fine episode to 
the Kamayana, the oldest heroic poem of Indian antiquity, the 
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catalogue of the Alniagest, Achemar, a star of the Ist mag- 
nitude, the last in Eridanus, (Achir el-nahr, in Arabic,) is also 
given, although it was 9° below the horizon. A report of the 

stars in the yicinity of the South Pole are declared for a 
singular reason to have been more recently created than the 
northern. When Brahminical Indians were emigrating 
from the north-west to the countries around the Ganges, 
from the 30th degree of north latitude to the lands of the 
tropics, where they subjected the original inhabitants to 
their dominion, they saw unknown l^tars rising above the 
horizon as they advanced towards Ceylon. In aecordance 
with ancient practice, they combined these stars into new 
constellations. A bold fiction represented the later-seen 
stars as having been subsequently created by the mira- 
culous power of Visvamitra, who threatened " the ancient 
gods that he would overcome the northern hemisphere, 
with his more richly starred southern hemisphere.'* (A. W.von 
Schlegel, in the Zeitschnfi fur die Kunde dee Mor^fenlandeSy 
bd. i. s. 240.) While this Indian myth figuratively depicts 
the astonishment excited in wandering nations by the aspect 
of a new heaven (as the celebrated Spanish poet, Garcüaso 
de la V^a, says of travellers, "they change at once their 
coimtry and stars," mudan de pays y de estreüas^) we are 
powerfully reminded of the in^pression that must have been 
excited, even in the rudest nations, when, at a certain part of 
the earth's surface, they observed large, hitherto ui^een stars 
appear in the horizon, as those in the feet of the Centaur, in 
the Southern Cross, in Eridanus or in Argo, whilst those 
with which they had been long familiar at home wholly dis- 
appeared. The fixed stars advance towards us, and again 
recede, owing to the precession of the equinoxes. We 
have already mentioned that the Southern Cross was 7*^ 
above the horizon, in the countries around the Baltic, 2900 
years before our era ; at a time, therefore, when the great 
pyramids had already existed five hundred years. (Compai'e 
Cosmos^ pp. 139 and 660.) *' Canopus, on the other hand, can 
never have been visible at Berlin, as its distance from the 
South Pole of the ecliptic amounts to only 14^. It would have 
required a distance of 1° more to bring it within the limits of 
visibility for our horizon." 
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existence of this star must therefore have reached Ptolemy 
through the medium of those who had made voyages to the 
southern parts of the Red Sea, or between Ocelis and the Mak- 
bar emporium, Muziris.*' Though improTements in the art of 
navigation led Diego Cam, together with Martin Behaim, along 
the western coasts of Africa, as early as 1484, and carried Bar^ 
tholomew Diaz in 1487, and Gama in 1497 (on his way to 
the East Indies), far beyond the equator, into the Antarctic 
Seas, as far as 35° south lat., the first special notice of^ the 
large stars and nebulous spots, the first description of the 
'^ Magellanic clouds" and the *^ coal-sacks,'' and even the 
fame of '' the wonders of the heavens not seen in the Medi« 
terranean," belong to the epoch of Yincenze Tanez Pinzon, 
Amerigo Vespucci, and Andrea Ck>rsali, between 1500 and 
1515. The distances of the stars of the southern hemis» 
phere were measured at the close of the 16th and the be- 
ginning of the 17th century* 

Laws of relative density in ^e distribution of the fixed 
stars in the vault of heaven, first began to be recognized 
when Sir William Herschel, in the year 1785, conceived the 
happy idea of counting the number of stars which passed at 
different heights and in various directions over the field of view» 
of 1 5' in diameter, of his twenty-feet reflecting telescope. Fre- 
quent reference has already been made in the present work to 
his laborious process of ** gauging the heavens.'* The field of 
view each time embraced only TS^tnrv^ ^ ^^^ whole hea- 
vens; and it would therefore require, according to Struve,. 
eighty-threee years to gauge the whole sphere by a similar pro- 
cess.^ In investigations of the partial distribution of stars, 
we must specially consider the class of magnitude to which 

" Cosmos^ vol. ii. pp. 538, 539. 

•• Olbers in Schumacher's Jahrb, für 1840, s. 249, and 
Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 51. 
^ Etudes (TAstr, stellaire, note 74, p. 31. 
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they photometrically belong. If we limit our attention to the 
bright stars of the first three or four classes of magni- 
tudes, we shall find them distributed on the whole with 
tolerable uniformity,^ although in the southern hemisphere, 
from e Orionis to a Crucis, they are locally crowded together 
in a splendid zone in the direction of a great circle. The 
various opinions expressed by different travellers on the 
relative beauty of the northern and southern hemispheres« 
frequently, I believe, depends wholly on the circumstance, 
that some of these observers have visited the southern regions 
at a period of the year when the finest portion of the con- 
stellations culminate in the day-time. It follows, from the 
gaugings of the two Herschels in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, that the fixed stars from the 5th and 6th to the 
10th and 15th magnitudes (particularly, therefore, telescopic 
fitars) increase regularly in density as we approach the 
galactic circle (6 yaka^ias kvkKos) ; and that there are therefore 
poles rich in stars, and others poor in stars, the latter being 
at right angles to the principal axis of the Muky Way. The 
density of the stellar light is at its minimum at the poles of 
the galactic circle; and it increases in all directions, at first 
slowly, and then rapidly, in proportion to the increased 
galactic polar distance. 

By an ingenious and careful consideration of the results of 
the gauges already made, Struve found that on the average 
there are 29*4 times (nearly 30 times) as many stars in the 
centre of the Muky Way as in regions surrounding the 
galactic poles. In northern galactic polar distances of 
0°, 30°, eO"", 75°, and 9jO°, the relative numbers of the stars 
in a telescopic field of vision of 15' diameter, are 4*15, 6*52, 
17*68, 30*30, and 122*00. Notwithstanding the great simi- 
larity in the law of increase in the abundance of the stars, we 

*® Outlines of Astr,^ § 785. 
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again find in the comparison of these zones, an absolute pre- 
ponderance® on the side of the more beautifiil southern 
heavens. 

When in 1843 I requested Captain Schwinc]^ (of the 
Engineers) to commimicate to me the distribution according 
to right ascension of the 12148 stars (from the 1st to the 7th 
inclusive), which, at BesseVs suggestion, he had noted in his 
Mappa ccßlestisy he found in four groups — 

Right Ascension 50* to 140° 3147 stars. 

„ 140° 230° 2627 „ 

„ 230° 320° 3523 „ 

820 50° 2851 „ 

These groups correspond with the more exact results of the 
Etudes stellaires, according to which the maitima of stars 
of the 1st to the 9 th magnitude occur in the right ascension 
6h. 40m. and 18h. 40m., and the minima in the right ascen- 
sion of Ih. 30m. and 13h. 30m.'"* 

It is essential that, in reference to the conjectural structure 
of the universe and to the position or depth of these strata 
of conglomerate matter, we should distinguish among the 
coimtless number of stars with which the heavens are 
studded, those which are scattered sporadically, and those 
which occur in separate, independent, and crowded groups. 
The latter are the so-called stellar clusters or swarms^ which 
frequently contain thousands of telescopic stars in recogniz- 
able relations to each other, and which appear to the imaided 
eye as round nebulea, shining like comets. These are, the 



•• Op, cit,, § 795, 796 ; Struve, Etudes d'Astr. steU. pp. 66, 
73, (and note 75). 

™ Struve, p. 59. Schwlnck finds in his maps, R. A. 0°— 90°, 
2858 stars ; R. A. 90 — 180°, 3011 stars ; R. A. 180 - 270°, 
2688 stars; R. A. 270° — 360,3591 stars; sum total, 12148, 
stars to the 7th magnitude. 
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nebuloua stars of Eratosthenes''^ and Ptolemy, the nehulosis 
of the Alphonsine Tables in. 1483, and the same of which 
Galileo said in the Nunciua sideretts, " Sicut areolae sparsim 
per lethera subfolg^it." 

These clusters of stars are either scattered separately 
throughout the heavens, or closely and irregularly crowded 
together, in strata, as it were, in the Milky Way, and in the 
Magellanic clouds. The greatest accumulation of globular clus- 
ters, and the most important in reference to the configuration of 
the galactic circle, occurs in a region of the southern heavens'^ 
between Corona Atistrcdis, Sagittarius^ the tail of Scorpio^ and 
the Altar. (R.A. 16h. 45m.-19h.) All clusters in and near 
the. Milky Way are not, however, roimd and globular; there 
are many of irregular outline, with but few stars and not a 
very dense centre. In many globular clusters the stars are 
uniform in magnitude, in others they vary. In some 
few cases they exhibit a fine reddish central star." (R. A. 
2h. 10m.; N. Ded. öö'^ 21'.) It is a difficult problem in 
dynamics to understand how such island- worlds, with their 
multitude of suns, can rotate free and undisturbed. Nebulous 
spots and clusters of stars appear subject to different laws 
in their local distribution, although the former are now 
very generally assumed to consist of very small, and still 
more remote stars. The recognition of these laws must 
specially modify the conjectures entertained of what has 
been boldly termed the " structure of the heavens." It is 
moreover worthy of notice that, with an instrument of equal 
aperture and magnifying power, round nebulous spots are 
more easily resolved into clusters of stars than oval ones.'* 

'* On the nebula in the right hand of Perseus, (near the hilt 
of his sword,) see Eratosth. Catast.^ c. 22, p. 51, Schaubach. 
" John Herschel's Observations at the Cape, § 105, p. 136. 
" Outlines, § 864-869, pp. 591-596 ; Mädler*s Astr., s. 764. 
'* Observations at the Cape, § 29, p. 19. 
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I wiU content myself with naming the following among the 
isolated systems of clusters and swarms of stars. 

The Pleiades: doubtless known to the mdest nations 
from the earliest times ; the mariner's «ftir»-^Pleias, flnrd roiv 
irXciy, (from vXtWf to sail,) aooofding to the etymology of the 
old scholiast of Aratus, who is probably more correct than 
those modem writers, who would derive the name £rom 
irXm, plenty. The navigation of the Mediterranean lasted 
from May to the beginning of November, from the early 
rising to tiie early setting of the Pleipdes. 

Pressepe in Cancer: according to Pliny, nubecula quam 
Pr^Bsepia vooant inter AseUoSy a ye^'Xioir of the Pseudo-Eratos- 
thenes. 

The duster of stars on the sw<»^-hiltof Perseus, frequently 
mentioned by Greek astronomers. 

Coma Berenices^ like the three former, visible to the naked eye. 
A cluster of stars near Arcturus (No. 1663), telescopic: 
R. A. 13h. 34m. 12s., N. Decl. 29"" 14'; more than a thousand 
stars from the 10th to the 12th magnitude. 

Cluster of stars between ri and C Herculis, visible to the 
naked eye in clear nights. A magnificent object in the 
telescope (No. 1968), with a singular radiating margin; 
R. A. 16h. 35m. 37s., N. Decl. So"* 47'; first described by 
HaUeyinl714. 

A cluster of stars near » Centauri; described by Halley 
as early as 1677; appearing to the naked eye as a round 
cometic object, almost as bright as a star of the 4th or 
5th magnitude; in powerM instruments it appears com- 
posed of countless stars of the 13th to the 15th magnitude, 
crowded together and most dense towards the centre; 
R. A. 13h. 16m. 38s., S. Decl. 46° 35'; No. 3504 in Sir John 
HerscheFs catalogue of the clusters of the southern hemisphere, 
15' in diameter. {Observations at the Cape, pp. 21, 105; 
Outlines of A sir, , p. 595 . ) 
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Cluster of stars near k of the Southern Cross (No. 3435), 
composed of many-coloured small stars from the 12th to 
the 16th magnitude, distributed over an area of ^th of a 
square degree; a nebulous star, according to Lacaille, but so 
completely resolved by Sir John Herschel that no nebulous 
mass remained; the central star deep red. {Observationa cU 
the Cape, pp. 17, 102, pi. 1, fig. 2.) 

Cluster of stars, 47 Toucani, Bode ; No. 2322 of Sir John 
HerscheFs catalc^e, one of the most remarkable objects in the 
southern heaTcns. I was myself deceived by it for several even- 
ings, imagining it to be a comet, when, on my arrival at Peru, I 
saw it in 12° south lat. rise high above the horizon. The visi- 
bility of this cluster to the naked eye is increased by the 
circumstance, that, although in the vicinity of the lesser 
Magellanic cloud, it is situated in a part of the heavens con- 
taining no stars, and is from 15' to 20' in diameter. It is of a 
pole rose colour in the interior, concentrically enclosed by a 
white margin composed of small stars (1 4th to 16th mag.) 
of about the same magnitude, and presenting all the charao« 
teristics of the globular form.» 

A cluster of stars in Andromeda's girdle near y of this 
constellation. The resolution of this celebrated nebula 
into small stars, upwards of 1500 of which have been re- 
cognized, appertains to the most remarkable discoveries 
in the observing astronomy of the present day. The merit of 
this discovery is due to Mr. Geo. Bond, assistant astronomer'" 
at the Observatory of Cambridge, United States, (March, 

» "A stupendous object — a most magnificent globular 
cluster," says Sir John Herschel, " completely insulated, upon 
a ground of the sky perfectly black throughout the whole 
breadth of the sweep." Observations at the Cape,^]^. 18 and 
51, PI. iii. fig. 1 ; Outlines, § 895, p. 615. 

'° Bond, in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
a7id Sciences, new series, vol. iii. p. 75. 
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1848,) and testifies to the admirable illaminating power of 
. the refiractor of that Observatory which has an object-glass 
fifteen inches in diameter ; since even ' a reflector with a 
speculum of eighteen inches in diameter did not reveal '* a 
trace of the presence of a star/'" Although it is probable 
that the cluster in Andromeda was, at the close of the tenth 
century, abready recorded as a nebula of oval form, it is more 
certain that Simon Marius (Mayer of Guntzenhauscn), the 
same who first observed the change of colour in scintillation,^' 
perceived it on the 15th of December, 1612; and that he was 
the first who described it circumstantially, as a new starless 
and wonderful cosmical body, unknown to Tycho Brahe. Half 
a century later, BouUiaud, the author oi Astronomia philolaica^ 
occupied himself with the same subject. This cluster of stars 
which is 2^^ in length and more than 1° in breadth, is spe- 
cially distinguished by two remarkable very narrow blacl; 
streaks, parallel to each other, and to the longer axis of the 
cluster, which, according to Bond's investigations, traverse the 
whole length like fissures. This configuration vividly reminds 
us of the singular longitudinal fissure, in an unresolved ne- 
bula of the southern hemisphere, No. 3501, which has been 
described and figured by Sir John Herschel. {^Observations at 
the Cape^ pp. 20, 105, pi. iv. fig. 2.) 

Notwithstanding the important discoveries for which we 
are indebted to Lord Rosse and his colossal telescope, I 
have not included the great nebula in Orion's belt in this 
selection of remarkable clusters of stars, as it appeared to me 
more appropriate to consider those portions of it which have 
been resolved, in the section on Nebulae. 

The greatest accumulation of clusters of stars, although by 
no means of nebulee, occurs in the Milky Way,'* {Gakuetas^ 

" Oußines, § 874, p. 601. 

'* Delambre, Hist, de VAstr, moderne^ t. i. p. 697. 

'• We are indebted for the first and only complete description 

TOL. III. o 
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the celestial river of the Arabs,^) which forms almost a great 
circle of the splicre, and is inclined to the equator at an angle 
of 63^ The poles of the Milky Way are situated in Right 
Ascension 12h. 47m. N. Decl. 27'' ; and R. A. Oh. 47m. S. 
Decl. 27^ ; the south galactic pole therefore lies near Coma 
Berenices, and the northern between Phcenix and Cetos. 
While all planetary local relations arereferred to the ecliptic, — 
the great circle in which the plane of the sun's path intersects 
the sphere — ^we may as conveniently refer many of the 
local relations of Üie fixed stars, as, for instance, that of their 
accumulation or grouping, to the nearly complete circle of 
the Milky Way. Considered in this light, the latter ia to 
the sidereal world what the ecliptic is to the planetary 

of the Milky Way, in both hemispheres, to Sir John Herscbel, 
in his Results of Astronomical ObservationSy mcuie during the 
years 1834-1838, at the Cape of Good Hope, § 316-335, 
and still more recently in the Outlines of Astronomy, § 787- 
799. Throughout the whole of that section of the Cos- 
mos which treats of the directions, ramifications, and various 
contents of the Milky Way, I have exclusively followed the 
above named Astronomer and Physicist. (Compare also 
Struve, Etudes ^Astr. steUaire, pp. 35-79 ; Mädler, Ast.^^ 1849, 
§ 213 ; CosmoSyYol, i. pp. 88, 140, and 305.) I need scarcely 
here remark tiat in my description of the Milky Way, in 
order not to confuse certainties with imcertainties, I have 
not referred to what I had myself observed with instruments 
of a very inferior illuminating power, in reference to the very 
great inequality of the ligbt of tbe whole zone, during my 
long residence in the souüiem hemisphere, and which I have 
recorded in my journals. 

* The comparison of the ramified Milky Way with a 
celestial river, led the Arabs to designate parts of the con- 
stellation of Sagittarius, whose bow falls in a region rich in 
stars, as the cattle yoiny to drink, and to associate with them the 
ostrich, which has so little need of water. (Ideler, Untersuch- 
ungen über den Ursprung und die Bedeutung der Stemnamen, 
§ 78, 183, and 187; Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, s. 112.) 
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world of our solar system. The Mükj Way cuts tiie equator 
in Monoeeros, between Proeyon and Sirius, R. A. 6h. 54m., 
(for 1800), and in the left hand of Antinous, R. A. 19h. 15m. 
The Milky Way, tlierefore, divides the celestial sphere into 
two somewhat unequal halves, whose areas are nearly as 8 to 
9. In the smaller portioai lies the yemal solstice. The Milky 
Way varies considerably in breadth in different parts of 
its course.^ At its narrowest, and at the same time most 
brilliant, portion, between the prow of Argo and the Cross, 
and nearest to the Antarctic pole, its width is scarcely 3° 
or 4°; at other parts it is 16°, and in its divided portion, 
between Ophiuchus and Antinous, as much as 22.° William 
Herschel has observed, that judging from his star-gaugings, the 
Milky Way would appear in many regions to have 6° or 7° 
greater width than we should be disposed to ascribe to it from 
the extent of stellar brightness visible to the naked eye." 

Huygens, who examined the Milky Way with his twenty- 
three feet refractor, declared, as early as the year 1656, that 
the milky whiteness of the whole GkJaetic zone was not to be 
ascribed to irresolvable nebulosity. A more care^ appUcation 
of reflecting telescopes of great dimensions and power of light 
has since proTed, with more certainty, the correctness of the 
conjectures advanced by Democritus and Manilius, in re- 
ference to the ancient path of Phaeton, that this milky 
glimmering light was solely owing to the accumulated strata 
of small stars, and not to the scantily interspersed nebube. 
This effusion of light is the same at points, where the whole 
can be perfectly resolved into stars, and even in stars which 
are projected on a black ground, wholly free from ne- 
bulous vapour.^ It is a remarkable feature of the Muky 



•^ OutiineSyy, 529; Schubert, AsL, th. iii. s. 71. 

^ Struve, Etudes d'Astr, steUaire, p. 41. 

® Cosmos, vol. i. p. 140. 

®* " Stars standing on a clear black ground." (Ohsercaiions 

o 2 
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Way, that it should so rarely exhibit any globular clusters 
and nebulous spots of a reg;ular or oval form ;"* while both are 
met with in great numbers at a remote distance from it ; as, 
for instance, in the Magellanic clouds, where isolated stars, 
globular clusters in all conditions of condensation, and ne- 
bulous spots of a definite oval or a wholly irregular form, 
are intermingled. A remarkable exception to the rarity of 
globular clusters in the Milky Way, occurs in a region be- 
tween R. A. 16h. 45m. and 18h. 44m. between the Altar, the 
Southern Crown, the head and body of Sagittarius, and the 
tail of the Scorpion. •• We even find between • and 6 of the 
latter one of those annular nebulae, which are of such extremely 
rare occurrence in the southern hemisphere. 

In the field of view of powerful telescopes (and we must 
remember that, according to the calculations of Sir William 

at the Cape, p. 39 1 ) . " This remarkable belt (the Milky Way, 
when examined through powerful telescopes) is found (won- 
derful to relate !) to consist entirely of stars scattered by millions^ 
like elittering dust on the black ground of the general heavens." 
Outlines, pp. 182, 537, and 539. 

^ " Globular clusters, excepting in one region of small ex- 
tent (between 16h. 45m. and 19h. in R. A..) and nebula of 
regular elliptic forms, are comparatively rare in the Milky 
Way, and are found congregated in the greatest abundance 
in a part of the heavens the most remote possible from that 
circle." {Outlines, p. 614.) Hugyens himself, as early as 1656, 
had remarked the absence of nebulosity and of all nebulous 
spots in the Milky Way. In the same place where he mentions 
the first discovery and delineation of tiie great nebidous spots 
in the belt of Orion, by a twenty-eight-feet refractor (1656), 
he says (as I have already remarked at p. 713 and note), viam 
lacteam perspicillis inspectam nullas habere nebulas, and that 
the Milky Way, like all that has been regarded as nebulous 
stars, is a great cluster of stars. The passage is to be found 
in Hugenii Opera varia, 1724, p. 593. 

" Observations at the Cape, § 105, 107, and 328. On the 
annular nebulas, No. 3686, see p. 114. 
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Herschel, a twenty-feet instrument penetrates 900, and a 
forty-feet one 2800 distances of Sirius) the Milky Way 
appears as diversified in its sidereal contents as it is irregular 
and indefinite in its outlines and limits when seen by the un- 
aided eye. While in some parts the Milky Way exhibits, 
throughout a large space, the greatest uniformity in the light 
and apparent magnitudes of the stars, in others the most 
brilliant patches of closely-crowded luminous points are inter- 
rupted by granular or reticular darker^ intervals containing 
but few stars ; and in some of these intervals in the interior 
of the Galaxy not the smallest star (of the 18m. or 20m.) is 
to be discovered. It almost seems as though, in these regions, 
we actually saw through the whole starry stratum of the 
Milky Way. In gauging with a field of view of 15' diameter, 
fields presenting on an average forty or fifty stars are almost 
immediately succeeded by others exhibiting from 400 to 500. 
Stars of the higher magnitudes often occur in the midst of the 
most minute telescopic stairs, whilst all the intermediate classes 
are absent. Perhaps those stars which we regard as be- 
longing to the lowest order of magnitudes do not always ap- 
pear as such, solely on account of their enormous distance, but 
also because they actually have a smaller volume and less con- 
siderable development of light. 

In order rightly to comprehend the contrast presented by the 
greater brilliancy, abundance, or paucity of stars, it will be ne- 
cessary to compare regions most widely separated from each other. 
The maximum of the accumulation and the greatest lustre of 
stars are to be found between the prow of Argo and Sagittarius, 
or, to speak more exactly, between the Altar, the tail of the 
Scorpion, the hand and bow of Sagittarius, and the right foot 
of Ophiuchus. " No region of the heavens is fuller of objects, 

" " Intervals absolutely dark and completely void of any star 
of the smallest telescopic magnitude.'* Outlines^ p. 536. 
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beautiM and remarkable in themsdves, and rendered still 
more so by their mode of association'' and grouping.^ Next in 
brightness to this portionof the southern heavens is the pleasing 
and richly-starred region of our northern hemisphere in Aquila 
and Cygnus, where the Milky Way branches off in different 
directions. While the Muky Way is the narrowest under the 
£oot of the Cross» the region of minimum brightness (where 
there is the greatest paucity of stars in the Galactic a>ne) is 
in the neighbourhood of Monoceros and Perseus. 

The magnificent eBlulgence of the Milky Way in the 
southern hemisphere is still further increased by the circum- 
stance, that between the star n Argus, which has become «o 
celebrated in consequence of its yariability, and » Orudis, under 
the parallels of 59° and 60° south lat.,it is intersected at an angle 
of 20° by the remarkable zone of very large and probably veiy 
proximate stars, to which belong the constellations Orion, 
Canis Major, Scorpio, Centaurus, and the Southern Cross. The 
direction of this remarkable zone is indicated by a great circle 
passing through « Orianis and the foot of the Cross. The pio* 

* " No region of the heavens is ftdler of objects, beautiful 
and remarkable in themselves, and rendered still more so by^ 
their mode of association, and by the peculiar features as- 
sumed by the Milky Way, which are without a parallel in any 
other part of its course." Observations at ^e Cape, p. 386. 
This vivid description of Sir John Herschel entirely coincides 
with the impressions I have myself experienced. Capt. Jacob, 
of the Bombay Engineers, in speaking of the intensity of light 
in the Milky Way, in the vicinity of the Southern Cross, re- 
marks with striking truth, '' Such is the general blaze of star- 
light near the Cross from that part of &e sky, that a person 
is immediately made aware of its having risen above the 
horizon, though he should not be at the time looking at the 
heavens, by the increase of general illumination of the atmo- 
sphere, resembling the effect of the young moon." (See Piazzi 
Smyth, On the orbit of a Centauri, in the Transact o/ the Royal 
Soc, (rf Edinburgh^ vol. xvi. p. 445.) 
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turesque effect of the Milky Way, if I may use the expression, 
is increased in both hemispheres by its Yarious ramifications. 
It remains undiyided for about two-fifbhs of its length. Ac- 
cording to Sir John HerscheFs observations the branches 
separate in the great bifurcation, at a Centauxi,^ and not at 
ß Cent., as giyen in our maps of the stars, or, as was asserted by 
Ptolemy,^ in the constellation of the Altar ; they reunite again 
in Cygnus. 

In order to obtain a general insight into the whole course 
and direction of the Milky Way with its subdivisions, we 
will briery consider its parts, following the order of their 
Bight Ascension. Passing through y and • Cassiopei», the 
Milky Way sends forth towards i Persei a southern branch 
which loses itself in the direction of the Pleiades and Hyades. 
The main stream, which is here very faint, passes on through 
Auriga, over the three remarkable stars i, {!, 17, the Haedi of 
that constellation, preceding Capella between the feet of Gemini 
and the horns of the Bull, (where it intersects the ecliptia 
nearly in the solstitial eolure,) and thence over Orion's club ta 
the neck of Monoceros, intersecting the equinoctial (in 1800) 
at R. A. 6h. 54m. From this point the brightness considerably 
increases. At the stem of Argo one branch runs southward to 
y Argus, where it terminates abruptly. The main stream is 
continued to 33^ S. Decl., where, after separating in a fkn- 
like shape (20° in breadth) it again breaks off, so that there is 
a wide gap in the Milky Way in the line from y to X Argus. 
It begins again in a similar fan-like expansion, but contracts^ 
at the hind feet of the Centaur and before its entrance inta 



^ Outlines, § 789, 791 ; Observations at the Cape, § 325. 

^ Almagest, lib. viii. cap. 2, (t. ii. pp. 84, 90, Halma). 
Ptolemy's description is admirable in some parts, especially 
when compared with Aristotle's treatment of the subject of 
the Milky Way, in Meteor, (lib. i. pp. 29, 34, according to 
Ideler's edition). 
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the Southern Cross, where it is at its narfowest part, and is 
only 3® or 4° in width. Soon after this the Milky Way again 
expands into a bright and broad mass, which encloses ß Cen- 
tauri as well as a and ß Crucis, and in the midst of which lies 
the black pear-shaped coal-sack, to which I shall more specially 
refer in the 7th section. In this remarkable region, somewhat 
below the coal-sack, the Milky Way approaches nearest to 
the South Pole. 

The above-mentioned bifurcation, which begins at a Cen- 
tauri, extended, according to older views, to the constellation 
Cygnus. Passing from a Centauri, a narrow branch runs 
northwards in the direction of the constellation Lupus, where 
it seems gradually lost ; a division next shows itself at y 
Normae. The northern branch forms irregular outlines till it 
reaches the region of the foot of Ophiuchus, where it wholly 
disappears ; the most southern branch then becomes the main- 
stream, and passes through the Altar and the tail of the Soor* 
pion, in the direction of the bow of Sagittarius, where it 
intersects the ecliptic in 276° long. It next runs in an irre- 
gular patchy and winding stream through Aquila, Sagitta, and 
Vulpecula up to Cygnus ; between c, a, and y, of which con- 
stellation a broad dark vacuity appears, which, as Sir John 
Herschel says, is not unlike the southern coal-sack, and 
serves as a kind of centre for the divergence of three great 
streams." One of these, which is very vivid and conspi- 
cuous, may be traced running backward, as it were, through 
ß Cygni and s AquilsD, without, however, blending with the 
stream already noticed, which extends to the foot of Ophiuchus. 
A considerable oflfeet or protuberant appendage is also 
thrown off by the northern stream from the head of Cepheus, 



" Outlines, p. 531. The strikingly dark spot between 
a and y Cassiopeise is also ascribed to the contrast with the 
brightness by which it is surrounded. See Struve, Etudes 
stell, f note 58. 
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and therefore near Cassiopeia, (from which constellatioii vie 
began our description of the Milky Way) towards Ursa Minor 
and the pole. 

From the extraordinary advancement which the applica- 
tion of large telescopes has gradually effected in our know- 
ledge of the sidereal contents and of the differences in the con- 
centration of light observable in individual portions of the 
Milky Way, views of merely optical projection have been re- 
placed by others referring rather to physical conformation. 
Thomas Wright of Durham," £ant, Lambert, and at first 
also Sir William Herschel, were disposed to consider the form 
of the Milky Way, and the apparent accumulation of the stars 
within this zone, as a consequence of the flattened form and 
unequal dimensions of the world-island (starry stratum,) in 
which our solar system is included. The hypothesis of the 
imiform magnitude and distribution of the fixed stars has 
recently been attacked on many sides. The bold and gifted 
investigator of the heavens, Wm. Herschel, in his last works, 
expressed himself strongly in favour of the assumption of an 
annidus of stars ; a view which he had contested in the talented 
treatise he composed in 1784. The most recent observations 
have favoured the hypothesis of a system of separate concentric 
rings. The thickness of these rings seems very unequal ; and 
the different strata whose combined stronger or fainter light 
we receive, are undoubtedly situated at very different altitudes, 

" De Morgan has given an extract of the extremely rare 
work of Thomas Wright of Durham, ( Theory of the Universe^ 
London, 1750,) p. 241 in the Philos, Magazine, ser. iii. 
no. 32. Thomas Wright, to whose researches the attention 
of astronomers has been so permanently directed since the 
beginning of the present century, through the ingenious 
speculations of Kant and William Herschel, observed only 
with a reflector of one foot focal length. 

« Pfaff, in Will HerscheVs sämmtl. Schriften, bd. i. (1826) 
fi. 78-81; Struve, Etudes stell,, -pjp. 35-44. 
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i, e, at very unequal distances from us ; but the relative bright- 
ness of the separate stars which we estimate as of the 10th to 
the 16th magnitude, cannot be regarded as affording sufficient 
data to enable us in a satisfactory manner to deduce numeri- 
cally from them the radius of their spheres of distances.^ 

In many parts of the Milky Way the space-penetrating 
power of instruments is sufficient to resolve whole star-ckmds, 
and to show the separate luminous points projected on the dark 
starless ground of the heavens. We here actually look through 
as into free space. '* It leads us,' ' says Sir John Herschel,'* irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that in these regions we see fcMy 
through the stany stratum.''^ In other regions we see as it 
were through openings and fissures, remote world-islands, or 
outbranching portions of the annular system ; in other parts, 
again, the Milky Way has hitherto \ieevLfathomle88i even with 
the forty-feet telescope.^ Investigations on the different in- 
tensity of light in the Milky Way, as well as on the magni- 
tudes of the stars, which regularly increase in number from the 
galactic poles to the circle itself (an increase especially ob- 
servable for 30^ on either side of the Milky Way in stars 
below the 11th magnitude,"^ and th|refore in -^ of all the 

•* Encke, in Schumacher's Ästr, Nachr,^ no. 622, 1847, 
s. 341-346. 

^ Outlmes, pp. 536, 537, where we find the following 
words on the same subject : — ^^ In such cases it is equally 
impossible not to perceive that we are looking through a sheet 
of stars nearly of a size, and of no great thickness compared 
with the distance which separates them from us." 

^ Struve, Etudes stell., p. 63. Sometimes the largest 
instruments reach a portion of the heavens, in which the 
existence of a starry stratum, shining at a remote distance, is 
only announced by " an uniform dotting or stippling of the 
field of view." See, in Observations at the Cc^e, p. 390, the 
section "On some indications of very remote telescopic 
branches of the Milky Way, or of an independent sidereal 
system or systems bearing a resemblance to such branches.'' 

" Observations at the Cape, § 314. 
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stars), have led the most recent investigator of the southern 
hemisphere to remarkable views and probable results in re- 
ference to the form of the galactic annular system, and 
what has been boldly called the sun's place in the world- 
island to which this annular system belongs. The place 
assigned to the sun is eccentric, and probably near a point 
where the stratum bifurcates or spreads itself out into two 
sheets,* in one of those desert regions lying nearer to the 
Southern Cross than to the opposite node of the Milky Way.** 
'* The depth at which our system is plunged in the sidereal 
stratum, constituting the galaxy, reckoning from the southern 
sur&ce or limit of that stratum, is about equal to that distance 
which on a general average corresponds to the light of a star 
of the 9th or 10th magnitude, and certainly does not exceed 
that corresponding to the llth.''*~ Where, from the peculiar 
nature of individual problems, measurements and the direct 
evidence of the senses fail, we see but dimly those results which 
intellectual contemplation, urged forward by an intuitive im- 
pulse, is ever striving to attain. 

* Sir William Herschel, in the PhUos, Transact for 1785, 
p. 21 ; Sir John Herschel, Observations at the Cape^ § 293. 
Compare also Struve, Descr, de VOhseroatoire de Foulkova, 
1845, pp. 267-271. 

* '^ I think," says Sir John Herschel, ** it is impossible to 
view this splendid zone from a Centmri to the Cross without 
an impression amounting almost to conviction, that the 
Milky Way is not a mere stratum, but annular; or, at least, 
that our system is placed within one of the poorer or almost 
vacant parts of its general mass, and that eccentrically, so as 
to be much nearer to the region about the Cross than to that 
diametrically opposite to it" (Mary Somerville, On the 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 1846, p. 419.) 

*^ Observations at the Cape, § 315. 
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IV. 

NEW STABS AND STARS THAT HAVE YAKISHED. — ^VARIABLE 
STARS, WHOSE RECTJBEING PERIODS HAVE BEEN DETER- 
MINED. — VARIATIONS IN THE INTENSITY OF THE LIGHT 
OP STARS WHOSE PERIODICITY IS AS YET UNINVESTI- 
GATED. 

New Stars. — The appearance of hitherto unseen stars in 
the vault of heaven, especially the sudden appearance of 
strongly scintillating stars of the first magnitude, is an 
occurrence in the realms of space which has ever excited 
astonishment. This astonishment is the greater, in propor- 
tion as such an event as the sudden manifestation of what 
was before invisible, but which nevertheless is supposed 
to have previously existed, is one of the very rarest phe- 
nomena in nature. While in the three centuries from 
1500 to 1800, as many as forty-two comets, visible to 
the naked eye, have appeared to the inhabitants of the 
northern hemisphere— on an average, fourteen in every 
hundred years— -only eight new stars have been observed 
throughout the same period. The rarity of the latter be- 
<K)mes still more striking, when we extend our consideration 
to yet longer periods. From the completion of the Alphonsine 
tables, an important epoch in the history of astronomy, down 
to the time of William Herschel — that is, from 1252 to 
1800 — ^the number of visible comets is estimated at about 
•sixty-three, while that of new stars does not amount to more 
than nine. Consequently, for the period during which, in the 
-civilized countries of Europe, we may depend on possessing 
a tolerably correct enumeration of both, the proportion of 
new stars to comets visible to the naked eye is as one to 
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seven. We shall presentiy «how that if from the tail-less 
comets we separate the new stars which, according to the 
records of Ma-tuan-lin, have been observed in China, and 
go back to the middle of the second century before the 
Christian era, that for about 2000 years scarcely more than 
twenty or twenty-two of such phenomena can be adduced 
with certainty. 

Before I proceed to general considerations, it seems not 
inappropriate to quote the narrative of an eye-witness, and 
by dwelling on a particular instance to depict ihe vividness 
of the impression produced by the sight of a new star. " On 
my return to the Danish islands, from my travels in Germany," 
says Tycho Brahe, "I resided for some time with my uncle, 
Steno Bille (ut auUcae vitsB fastidium lenirem), in the old and 
pleasantly situated monastery of Herritzwadt; and here I 
made it a practice not to leave my chemical laboratoiy until 
the evening. Eaisii^ my eyes, as usual, during one of my 
walks, to the well-known vault of heaven, I observed, with 
indescribable astonishment, near the zenith, in Cassiopeia, a 
radiant fixed star, of a magnitude never before seen. ' n my 
amazement, I doubted the evidence of my senses. However, 
to convince myself that it was no illusion, and to have the testi- 
mony of others, I summoned my assistants from the labora- 
tory, and inquired of them, and of all the country people 
that passed by, if they also observed the star that had thus 
suddenly burst forth. I subsequently heard that, in Germany, 
waggoners and other common people first called the attention 
of astronomers to this great phenomenon in the heavens — a 
circumstance which, as in the case of non-predicted comets, 
furnished fresh occasion for the usual raillery at the expense of 
the learned. 

" This new star," Tycho Bi-ahe continues, ** I found to be with- 
out a tail, not surrounded by any nebula, and perfectly like all 
other fixed stars, with the exception that it scintiUated more 
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strongly than stars of the first magnitude. Its brightness 
was greater than that of Sirius, a Lyree, or Jupiter. For 
i^yendour, it was only comparable to Venus when nearest 
to the eartii (that is, when only a quarter of her disc is illu- 
mmated). Those gifted with keen sight could, when the air 
was clear, discern the new star in the day-time, and even at 
noon. At night, when the sky was overcast, so that all 
other stars were hidden, it was often risible through the clouds, 
if they were not very dense (nubes non admodimi densas). 
Its distances from the nearest stars of Cassiopeia, which 
throughout the whole of the following year I measured with 
great care, convinced me of its perfect immobility. Al- 
ready, in December, 1572, its brilliancy began to diminish, 
and the star gradually resembled Jupiter; but by January, 
1573, it had become less bright than that planet. Successive 
photometric estimates gave the following results : for Febru- 
ary and March, equality with stars of the first magnitude 
(steUarum affixarum primi honoris — ^for Tycho Brahe seems to 
have disliked using Manilius-s expreission of stell» fixae) ; for 
April and May, with stars of the second magnitude ; for July 
and August, with those of the third ; for October and November, 
those of the fourth magnitude. Towards the month of No- 
vember, the new star was not brighter than the eleventh 
in the lower part of Cassiopeia's chair. The transition to 
the fifth and sixth magnitude took place between December, 
1573, and February, 1574. In the following month, the new 
star disappeared, and, after having shone seventeen months, 
was no longer discernible to the naked eye." (The telescope 
was not invented imtil thirty-seven years afterwards.) 

The gradual diminution of the star's luminosity was more- 
over invariably regular; it was not (as is the case in the 
present day with 17 Argus, though indeed that is not to be 
called a new star) interrupted by several periods of re-kindling 
or by increased intensity of light. Its colour also changed with 
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its brightness (a feict wliich subsequently gaye rise to many 
erroneous conclusions as to the velocity of coloured rays in 
their passage through space). At its first appearance, as long 
as it had the brilliancy of Venus and Jupiter, it was for two 
months white, and then it passed through yellow into red. In 
the sprii^ of 1573, Tycho Brahe compared it to Mars ; after- 
wards he thought that it nearly resembled Betelgeuze, the star in 
the right shoulder of Orion. Its colour for the most part was like 
the red tint of Aldebaran. In the spring of 1 573, and especially 
in May, its white colour returned (albedinem quandam subliyi- 
dam induebat, qualis Satarni stellsB subesse videtur). So it re- 
mained in January, 1574; being, up to the time of its entire 
disappearance in the month of March, 1574, of the fifth 
magnitude, and white, but of a duller whiteness, and exhibiting 
a remarkably strong scintillation in proportion to its faint- 
ness. 

The circumstantial minuteness of these statements^ is of 
itself a proof of the interest which this natural phenomenon 
eould not faü to awaken, by calling forth many important 
questions, in an epoch so brilliant in the history of astro- 
nomy. For (notwithstanding the general rarity of the 
appearance of new stars) similar phenomena, accidentally 
crowded together within the short space of thirty-two 
years, were thrice repeated within the observation of Euro- 
pean astronomers, and consequently served to heighten the 
excitement The importance of star-catalogues, for ascer- 

^ De admiranda Nova SteUa, anno 1572, exorta in Tycho*- 
nis Brake, Astronomie instaurata Progymnasmata, 1603, 
pp. 298-304, and 578. In the text I have closely followed 
the account which Tycho Brahe himself gives. The very 
doubtful statement (which is, however, repeated in several 
astronomical treatises) that his attention was first called 
to the phenomenon of the new star by a concourse of country 
people, need not therefore, be here noticed. 
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taining the date of the sudden appearance of any star, was 
more and more recognized; the periodicity* (their re-appear- 
ance after many centuries) was discussed ; and Tycho Brahe 
himself boldly advanced a theory of the process by which 
stars might be formed and moulded out of cosmical yapour, 
which presents many points of resemblance to that of 
the great William Herschel. He was of opinion that the 
vapoury celestial matter which becomes luminous as it 
condenses, conglomerates into fixed stars : ** CgbU mate- 
riam tenuLssimam, ubique nostrovisui et planetarum circuitibus 
perviam, in unum globum oondensatam, stellam effingere." 
This celestial matter, which is universally dispersed through 
space, has already attained to a certain degree of condensation 
in the Milky Way, which glimmers with a soft silvery bright- 
ness. Accordingly, the place of the new star, as well as of 
those which became suddenly visible in 945 and 1264, was on 
the veiy edge of the Milky Way (quo factum est quod nova 
Stella in ipso galaxi» margine constiterit). Indeed, some 
went so far as to believe that they could discern the very spot 
(the opening or hiatus) whence the nebulous celestial matter 
had been drawn from the Milky Wa!jr.^ All this reminds one 

' Cardanus, in his controversy with Tycho Brahe, went 
back to the star of the Magi, which, as he pretended, was 
identical with the star of 1572. Ideler, arguing from his 
own calculations of the conjunctions of Saturn with Jupiter, 
and from similar conjectures advanced by Kepler on the 
appearance of the new star in Ophiuchus in 1604, supposes 
that the star of the Magi, through a confusion of aar^p with 
SffTpov^ which is so frequent, was ilot a single great star, but 
a remarkable conjunction of stars, — ^the close approximation 
of two brightly shining planets at a distance of less than a 
diameter of the moon. Tychonis Propymnasmata, pp. 324- 
330 ; contrast with Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronohgie, bd. ii. s. 399-407. 

■ Progymn.y pp. 324-330. Tycho Brahe, in his theory of 
the formation of new stars from Üie Cosmical vapour of the 
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of the theories of transition of the coemical vapour into clus- 
. ters of stars, of an agglomerative force, of a concentration 
to a central nucleus, and of hypotheses of a gradual formation 
of solid bodies out of a vaporous fluid; — ^views which were 
generally received in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but which at present, owing to the ever-changing 
fluctuations in the world of thought, are in many respects 
exposed to new doubts. 

Among newly-appeared temporary stars the following 
(though with variable degrees of certainty) may be reckoned. 
I have arranged them according to the order in which they 
respectively appeared. 

. in Scorpio. 

. in Ophiuchus. 

. in Centaurus. 

• • 

. in Sagittarius. 

. in Aquila. 

. in Scorpio. 

. in Scorpio. 

. between Cepheus and Cassiopeia, 
in Aries. 

. in Scorpio. 

. in Ophiuchus. 

. between Cepheus and Cassiopeia. 

. in Cassiopeia. 

• 

. in Scorpio. 
. inCygnus. 
. in Ophiuchus. 

Milky Way, bmlds much on the remarkable passages of Aris- 
totle on the connexion of the tails of comets (Üie vapoury 
radiation from their nuclei with the galaxy to which I have 
already alluded. {Oosmosy vol. i. p. 88.) 

VOL. III. p 
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(t) 1609 „ 

(«) 1670 „ . . inVulpes. 

(v) 1848 » > .in Ophiuchus. 

£XFLANATOSY BEMABKS. 

(a) This star first appeared in July, 134 years before our 
era. We have taken it from the Chinese Records of Mar 
tuan-lin, for the translation of which we are indebted to the 
learned linguist Edward Biot {Gonnaissance des Temps pour 
Van 1846, p. 61). Its place was between ß and p of Scorpio. 
Among the extraordinary foreign-looking stars of these records, 
called also guest-stars, {Stoiles hStes, *'Ke-sing," strangers of a 
singular aspect,) which are distinguished by the obseryers 
from comets with tails, fixed new stars and advancing tail-less 
comets are certainly sometimes mixed up. But in the record 
of their motion (Ke-sing of 1092, 1181, and 1458), and in 
the absence of any such record, as also in the occasional 
addition, *'the Ee-sing dissolved" (disappeared), there is 
contained, if not an infallible, yet a very important criterion. 
Besides, we must bear in mind that the light of the nu«^ 
cleus of all comets, whether with or without tails, is dull, 
never scintillates, and exhibits only a mud radiance, while 
the luminous intensity of what the Chinese call extraor- 
dinary (stranger) stars, has been compared to that of 
Yenus, — a circumstance totally at variance with the na- 
ture of comets in general, and especially of those with- 
out tails. The star which appeared in 134 B.c., under the 
old Han dynasty, may, as Sir John Herschel remarks, have 
been the new star of Hipparchus, which, according to the 
statement of Pliny, induced him to commence his catalogue 
of the stars. Delambre twice calls this statement a fiction, 
"une historiette." {Hist, de VAstr. anc, t. i. p. 290; and 
Hist, de VAstr. mod,, t. i. p. 186.) Since, according to 
the express statement of Ptolemy {Almag, vii. p. 2, 13 
Halma)^ the catalogue of Hipparchus belongs to the year 
128 B.c., and Hipparchus (as I have already remarked else- 
where) carried on his observations in Ehodes (and perhaps 
also in Alexandria), from 162 to 127 b.c., there is nothing 
irreconcilable with this conjecture. It is very probable that 
the great Nicean astronomer had pursued his observations for 
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a considerable period before he conceived the idea of forming 
a regular catalogue. The words of Pliny, ^'suo sbvo genita," 
apply to the whole term of his life. After the appearance 
of Tycho Brahe's star in 1572, it was much disputed whether 
the star of Hippardms ought to be classed among new stars, or 
comets without tails. Tycho Brahe himself was of the former 
opinion {Progymn,y pp. 319^25). The words *'ejusquemotu 
addubitationem adductus/' may undoubtedly lead to the 
supposition -of a faint, or altogether tail-less comet; but 
Pliny's rhetorical style admitted of such Tagueness of ex- 
pression. 

(5) A Chinese observation. It appeared in December, ▲.!)« 
123, between a Herculis and a Ophiuchi. Ed. Biot, from 
Ma-tuan-Hn. (It is also asserted that a new star appeared in 
the re^ of Hadrian, about a.d. ISO.) 

(c) A singular and very large star. This also is taken 
from Ma-tuan-lin, as well as the three following ones. 

It appeared on the 10th of December, 173, between « 
and ß Centauri, and at the end of eight months disappeared, 
after exhibiting the five colours one after another. *' Success 
sivement " is the term employed by £d. Biot in his trans- 
lation. Such an expression would almost tend to surest a 
series of colours similar to those in the above described 
star of Tycho Brahe ; but Sir John Herschel more correctly 
takes it to mean a coloured scintillation {Outlines^ p. 563), and 
Arago interprets in the same way a nearly similar expression 
employed by Kepler when speakmg of the new star (1604) in 
Ophiuchus. {Annuaire pour 1842, p. 347.) 

(d) This star was seen frt>m March to August, 369. 

(e) Between A and f Sagittarii. In the Chinese Record 
it is expressly observed, " where the star remained (t. e. 
without movement) from April to July, 386/' 

(/) A new star, close to a Aquüse. In the year 389, 
in the reign of the Emperor Honorius, it shone forth with 
the brilliancy of Venus, accordi&g to the statement of Cus- 
pinianus, who had himself seen it. It totally disappeared in 
about three weeks.* 

* Other accounts place the appearance in the year 388 
or 398. J deques Cassmiy EUmens d^ Astronomie, 1740 {EtaHes 
nouvelles), p. 59. 

p2 
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(^) March, 393. This star was also in Scorpio, in the tau of 
that constellation. From the Eecords of Ma-tuan-lin. 

(Ä) The precise year ( 827 ) is doubtftd. It may with 
more certainty be assigned to the first half of the ninth century, 
when in the reign of Caliph Al Mamoun the two famous Arabian 
astronomers, Haly and Giafar Ben Mohammed Albumazar 
observed at Babylon a new star, whose light, according to 
their report, " equalled that of the moon in her quarters." 
This natural phenomenon likewise occurred in Scorpio. The 
star disappeared after a period of four months. 

(«) The appearance of this star (which is said to have 
shone forth in the year 945, imder Otho the Great), like 
that of 1264, is vouched for solely by the testimony of the 
JBohemian astronomer Cyprianus Leovitius, who asserts that 
he derived his statements concerning it from a manuscript 
chronicle. He also calls attention to the fact, that these two 
phenomena (that in 945 and that in 1264) took place between 
the constellations of Cepheus and Caßsiopeia, close to the 
Milky Way, and near the spot where Tycho Brahe's star 
appeared in 1572. Tycho Brahe {Progym,, pp. 331 and 709) 
defends the credibility of Cyprianus Leovitius, against the 
attacks of Fontanus and Camerarius, who conjectured that the 
statements arose from a concision of new stars with long- 
tailed comets. 

{k) According to the statement of Hepidannus, the monk 
of St. GaU (who died a.d. 108S, whose annals extend from 
the year a.D. 709 to 1044), a new star of imusual magnitude 
and of a brilliancy that dazzled the eye (oculos verberans), 
was, for three months, from the end of May in the year 1012, 
to be seen in the south, in the constellation of Aries. In 
a most singular manner it appeared to vary in size, and 
occasionally it could not be seen at all. '' Nova Stella 
apparuit insolitae magnitudinis, aspectu frilgurans et oculos 
verberans non sine terrore. Quse mirum in modum . ali- 
quando contractior, aliquando dif^isior, etiam extinguebatur 
interdum. Visa est autem per tres menses in intimis finibus 
Austri, ultra omnia signa quaa videntur in ccelo." (See Hepi- 
danni Annales breves^ in Duchesne, HistoruB Francorum 
Scriptores, t. iii. 1641, p, 477. Compare also Schnurrer, 
Chronik der Seuchen^ th. i. s. 201). To the manuscript made 
use of by Duchesne and Goldast, which assigns the pheno- 
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menon to the year 1012, modem historical criticism has, 
however, preferred another manuscript which, as compared 
with the former, exhibits many deviations in the dates, 
throwing them six years back. Thus, it places the appearance 
of this star in 1006. (See Annahe Sangallenses met/ores, in 
Fertz, Monumenta Germania histortca Scriptorum^ t. i. 1826, 
p. 81 .) Even the authenticity of the writings of Hepidannus 
has been called into question by modem critics. The singular 
phenomenon of variability has been termed by Chladni the 
conflagration and extinction of a fixed star. Hind {Notices of 
the Astron. Soc, vol. viii. 1848, p. 156) conjectures that 
this star of Hepidannus is identical with a new star, which 
is recorded in Ma-tuan-lin, as having been seen in China, 
in February, 1011, between tr and ^ of Sagittarius. But in 
that case there must be an error in Ma-tuan-lin, not only in 
the statement of the year, but also of the constellation in 
which the star appeared. 

(1) Towards, the end of July, 1203, in the tail of Scorpio. 
According to the Chinese Record, this new star was " of a 
bluish- white colour, without himinous vapour, and resembled 
Saturn." (Edouard Biot, in the Connaissance des Temps pour 
1846, p. 68.) 

(m) Another Chinese observation, from Ma-tuan-lin, whose 
astronomical records, containing an accurate account of the 
positions of comets and fixed stars, go back to the year 613 
B.c., to the times of Thalcs and the expedition of Coleeus of^ 
Samos. This new star appeared in the middle of December, 
1230, between Ophiuchus and the Serpent. It dissolved 
towards the end of March, 1231. 

(n) This is the star mentioned by the Bohemian astro- 
nomer, Cyprianus Leovitius (and referred to under the 9th 
star, in the year 945). About the same time (July, 1264), a 
great comet appeared, whose tail swept over one half of tibe 
heavens, and which, therefore, could not be mistaken for a 
new star suddenly appearing between Cepheus and Cas- 
siopeia. 

(o) This is Tj'cho Brahe's star of the 11th of November, 
1572, in the Chair of Cassiopeia, R. A. 3° 26'; Decl. 63° 3' 
(for 1800). 

(p) February, 1578. Taken from Ma-tuan-lin. The con- 
stellation is not given, but the intensity and radiation of the/ 
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light must have been extraordinary, since the Chinese Record 
appends the remark, "a star as large as the sim ! ** 

(q) On the 1st of July, 1584, not far from w of Scorpio; 
also a Chinese observation. 

(r) According to Bayer, the star 34 of Cygnus. Wilhelm 
Jansen, the celebrated geographer, who for a time had been 
the' associate of Tycho Brahe in his observations, was the first, 
as an inscription on his celestial globe testifies, to draw atten- 
tion to the new star in the breast of the Swan, near the 
beginning of the neck. Kepler, who, after the death of 
Tycho Brahe, was for some time prevented from carrying on 
any observations, both by his travels and want of instruments, 
did not observe it till two years later, and indeed (what is 
the more surprising, since the star was of the 3rd magni- 
tude) then first heard of its existence. He thus writes : — 
"Cum mense Maio, anni 1602, primum litteris monerer de 
novo Cygni phsenomeno." (Kepler, De Stella nova teriii 
honoris in Cygno, 1606, which is appended to the work De 
Stella nova in Serpent, , pp. 152, 154, 164, and 167.) In 
Kepler's treatise it is nowhere said (as we often find asserted 
in modern works) that this star of Cygnus upon its first 
appearance was of the Ist magnitude. Kepler even calls it 
*^ parva Cygni Stella," and speaks of it throughout as one of 
the 3rd magnitude. He determines its position in R. A. 
300*^46'; Decl. 36° 52' (therefore for 1800: R. A. 302** 36'; 
Decl. H- 37° 27'). The star decreased in brilliancy, especially 
after the year 1619, and vanished in 1621. Dominique 
Cassini (see Jacques Cassini, EUmens d'Astr., p. 69) saw it, 
in 1655, again attain to the 3rd magnitude, and then dis- 
appear. Hevelius observed it again in November, 1665, at 
fiirst extremely small, then larger, but never attaining to the 
8rd magnitude. Between 1677 and 1682 it decreased to 
the 6th magnitude, and as such it has remained in the 
heavens. Sir John Herschel classes it among the variable 
stars, in which he diflfers from Argelander. 

(s) After the star of 1572 in Cassiopeia, the most famous 
of the new stars is that of 1604 in Ophiuchus (R. A. 259° 42'; 
and S. Decl. 21° 15', for 1800). With each of these stars a 
great name is associated. The star in the right foot of 
Ophiuchus was originally discovered, on the 10th of October, 
1604, not by Kepler himself, but by his pupil, the Bohemian 
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astronomer, John Bronowski. It was larger tlian all stars of 
the first order, greater than Jupiter and Saturn, but smaller 
than Venus. Herlicius asserts that he had previously seen 
it on the 27th of September. Its brilliancy was less than 
that of the new star, discovered by Tycho Brahe in 1672. 
Moreover, irnHke the latter, it was not (äscemible in the day- 
time. But its scintillation was considerably greater, and 
especially excited the astonishment of all who saw it. As 
scintillation is always accompanied with dispersion of colour, 
much has been said of its coloured, and continually changing 
light. Arago {Annuaire pour 1834, pp. 299-301, and Ann. 
pour 1842, pp. 345-347) has already called attention to the 
fact that the star of Kepler did not by any means, like that 
of Tycho Brahe, assume, at certain long intervals, different 
colours, such as yellow, red, and then again white. Kepler 
eays expressly that his star, as soon as it rose above the 
exhalations of the earth, was white. When he speaks of 
the colours of the rainbow, it is to convey a dear idea of its 
•coloured scintillation. His words are: '' Exemplo adamantis 
multanguli, qui solis radios inter convertendum ad spectan- 
Hum oculos variabili fulgore revibraret, colores Iridis (stella 
nova in Ophiucho) successive vibratu conHnuo reciprocabat." 
{De nova Stella Serpent. , pp. 5 and 125.) In the beginning 
of January, 1605, this star was even brighter than Antares, 
but less luminous than Arcturus. By the end of March in 
the same year, it was described as being of the 3rd magni- 
tude. Its pfoximity to the sun prevented all observation for 
four months. Between February and March, 1606, it totally 
disappeared. ' The inaccurate statements as to the ereat 
variations in the position of the new star, advanced by 
Scipio Claramontius and the geographer Blaew, are scarcely 
(as Jacques Cassini, EUmens d'Astr.y p. 65, long since 
observed) deserving of notice, since they have been refuted 
by Kepler's more trustworthy treatise. The Chinese Record 
of Ma-tuan-lin mentions a phenomenon which exhibits some 
points of resemblance, as to time and position, with this 
sudden appearance of a new star in Ophiuchus. On the 30th 
of September, 1604, there was seen in China a reddish- 
yellow ('* ball-Hke ? ") star, not far from w of Scorpio. It 
«hone in the south-west till November of the same year, 
when it became invisible. It re-appeared on the^ 14Üi of 
January, 1605, in the south-east; but its light became 
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slightly duller by March, 1606. {Oonnaissance des Temps pour 
1846, p. 59.) The locality, ir of the Scorpion, might easily 
be confounded with the foot of Ophiuchus ; but the expres- 
sions south-west and south-east, its re-appearance, and the 
circumstance that its ultimate total disappearance is not 
mentioned, leave some doubts as to its identity. 

(/) This also is a new star of considerable magnitude and 
seen in the south-west. It is mentioned in Ma-tuan-lin. No 
further particulars are recorded. 

{u) Tliis is the new star discovered by the Carthusian monk 
Anthelmus on the 20th of June, 1670, in the head of Yulpes, 
(R. A. 294° 27' ; Ded. 26<» 47',) and not far from ß Cygni. 
At its first appearance, it was not of the first, but merely 
of* the 3rd magnitude, and on the 10th of August it 
diminished to the 5th. It disappeared after three months, 
but showed itself again on the 17th of March, 1671, when it 
was of the 4th magnitude. Dominique Cassini observed it 
very closely in Apnl, 1671, and found its brightness very 
variable. The new star is reported to have regained its 
original splendour after ten months, but in February, 1672, it 
was looked for in vain. It did not re-appear until the 29th 
of March in the same year, and then only as a star of the 6th 
magnitude ; since that time it has never been observed. 
(Jacques Cassini, Elimens d'Astr.^ pp. 69-71.) These 
phenomena induced Dominique Cassini to search for stars 
never before seen (by him!). He maintained, that he had 
discovered fourteen such stars of the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
magnitudes, (eight in Cassiopeia, two in Eridanus, and four 
near the North Pole). From the absence of any precise data 
as to their respective positions, and especially since, like 
those said to have been discovered by Maraldi between 1694 
and 1709, their existence is more than questionable, they 
cannot be introduced in our present list. (Jacques Cassini, 
JSldmens d'Astron., pp. 73-77; Delambre, Htst, de VAstr^ 
mod., t. ii. p. 780). 

(v) A hundred and seventy-eight years elapsed after the 
appearance of the new star in Vulpes without a similar 
phenomenon having occurred, although in this long interval 
the heavens were most carefully explored and its stars 
counted, by the aid of a more diligent use of telescopes 
and by comparison with more correct catalogues of the stars. 
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On the 28th of April, 1848, at Mr. Bishop's private observa- 
tory, (South Villa, Regent's Park,) Hind made the important 
discovery of a new reddish-yellow star of the 5th magnitude 
in Ophiuchus (R. A. 16° 50' 59"; S. Decl. 12« 39' 16", for 
1848). In the case of no other new star have the novelty of 
the phenomenon, and the invariability of its position, been, 
demonstrated with greater precision. At the present time 
(1850) it is scarcely of the 11th magnitude, and according to 
liichtenberger's accurate observations it will most likely soon 
disappear. {Notices of the Asir, Soc, vol. viii. pp. 146 and 
155-158.) 

The above list of new stars, which within the last two 
thousand years have suddenly appeared and again disappeared, 
is probably more complete than any before ' given, and may 
justify a few general remarks. We may distinguish three 
classes : new stars which suddenly shine forth and then after 
a longer or shorter time disappear ; stars whose brightness is 
subject to a periodical variability which has been already 
determined ; and stars, like in Argus, which suddenly exhibit 
an unusual increase of brilliancy, the variations of which 
are still undetermined. All these phenomena are, most 
probably, intrinsically related to each other. The new star 
in Cygnus (1600) which, after its total disappearance (at 
least to the naked eye) again appeared and continued as a 
star of the 6th magnitude, leads us to infer the affinity of 
the two first kinds of celestial phenomena. The celebrated 
star discovered by Tycho Brahe in Cassiopeia in 1572 was 
considered, even while it was still shining, to be identical 
with the new star of 945 and 1264. The period of 300 
years which Goodricke conjectured, has been reduced by 
Keill and Pigott to 150 years. The partial intervals of the 
actual phenomena, which perhaps are not very numerically 
accurate, amount to 319 and 308 years. Arago' has pointed 
out the great improbability that Tycho Brahe's star of 1572 
belongs to those which are periodically variable. Nothing as^ 

^ Arago, Annuaire pour 1842, p. 332. 
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yet seems to justify us in regarding (Ul new stars as variable 
in long periods, which from their very length have remained 
imknown to us. If, for instance, the self-luminosity of all 
the suns of the firmament is the result of an electro-magnetic 
process in their photospheres, we may consider this process 
of light as variable in many ways, without assuming any 
local or temporary condensations of^ the celestial ether^ or any 
intervention of the so-called cosmical clouds. It may either 
occur only once or recur periodically, and either regularly or 
irregularly. The electrical processes of light on our earth, 
which manifest themselves either as thunder-storms in the 
regions of the air, or as polar effluxes, together with much 
apparently irregular variation, exhibit nevertheless a certain 
periodicity dependent both on the seasons of the year and the 
hours of the day ; and this fact is, indeed, frequently observed 
in the formation for several consecutive days, during per- 
fectly dear weather, of a small mass of clouds in particular 
regions of the sky, as is proved by the frequent failures in 
attempts to observe the culmination of stars. 

The circumstance that almost all these new stars burst 
forth at once with extreme brilliancy, as stars of the 1st 
magnitude, and even with stul stronger scintillation, and that 
they do not appear, at least to the naked eye, to increase 
gradually in brightness, is, in my opinion, a singular 
pecidiarity, and one weU deserving of consideration. Kepler* 
attached such weight to this criterion, that he refuted the 
idle pretension of Antonius Laurentinus Politianus, to having 
«e^i the star in Ophiuchus (1604) before Bronowski, simply 
by the circumstance that Laurentinus had said — ** Apparuit 
nova Stella parva et postea de die in diem crescendo apparuit 
lumine non multo inferior Venere, superior Jove." There 
are only three stars which may be looked upon in the light 
of exceptions, that did not shine forth at once as of the ist 

• Kepler, De Stella nova in pede Serp., p. 3. 
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magnitude; tiz. the star which appeared in Cygnus in 1600, 
and that in Vnlpes in 1670, which were both of the 3rd, 
and Hind's new star in Ophiuchns in 1848, which is of the 
5th magnitude. 

It is much to be regretted, as' we have already observed, 
that after the invention of the telescope in the long period 
of 1 78 years, only two new stars have been seen, whereas 
these phenomena have sometimes occurred in such rapid 
succession^ that at the end of the fourth century four 
were observed in twenty-four years ; in the thirteenth 
century, three in sixty-one years; and during the era of 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, no less than six were 
observed within a period of thirty-seven years. Throughout 
this examination I have kept in view the Chinese obser- 
vations of extraordinary stars, most of which, according to 
the opinion of the most eminent astronomers, are deserving 
of our confidence. Why it is that of the new stars seen in 
Europe, that of Kepler in Ophiuchus (1604) is in all pro- 
bability recorded in the records of Ma-tuan-lin, while that 
of Tycho in Cassiopeia (1572) is not noticed, I for my part 
am as little able to^ explain as I am to account for the 
fact, that no mention was made in the sixteenth century, 
among European astronomers, of the' great luminous pheno- 
menon which was observed in China in February, 1678. The 
difference of longitude (114°) could only in a few instances 
account for their not being visible. Whoever has been 
engaged in such investigations, must be well aware that the 
want of record either of political events or natural pheno- 
mena, either upon the earth or in the heavens, is not inva- 
riably a proof of their never having taken place ; and on com- 
paring together the three different catalogues which are given 
in Ma-tuan-lin, we actually find comets (those for instance of 
1385 and 1495), mentioned in one but omitted in the others. 
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Even the earlier astronomers (Tycho Brabe and Kepler), as 
well as the more modern (Sir John Herschel and Hind) have 
called attention to the fact that the great majority (four- 
fifths, I make it) of all the new stars described both in 
Europe and China, have appeared in the neighbourhood of 
or within the Milky Way. If that which gives so mild and 
nebulous a light to the annular starry strata of the Milky 
Way is, as is more than probable, a mere aggregation of small 
telescopic stars, Tycho Brahe*s hypothesis, which we have 
already mentioned, of the formation of new, suddenly-shining 
fixed stars, by the globular condensation of celestial vapour, 
falls at once to the ground. What the influence of gravi- 
tation may be among the crowded strata and clusters of 
stars, supposing them to revolve round certain central 
nuclei, is a question not to be here determined, and belongs 
to the mythical part of Astrognosy. Of the twenty-one 
new stars enumerated in the above list, five (those of 134, 
393, 827, 1203, and 1584) appeared in Scorpio, three in 
Cassiopeia and Cepheus (945, 1264, }572), and four in 
Ophiuchus (123, 1230, 1604, 1848). Once, however (1012), 
one was seen in Aries at a great distance from the Milky 
Way (the star seen by the monk of St. Gall). Kepler 
himself, who however considers as a new star that de- 
scribed by Fabricius, as suddenly shining in the neck of 
Cetus in the year 1596, and as disappearing in October of 
the same year, likewise advances this position as a proof to 
the contrary. (Kepler, De Stella Nova Serp,, p. 112.) Is it 
allowable to infer, from the frequent lighting up of such stars 
in the same constellations, that in certain regions of sjmce — 
those, namely, where Cassiopeia and Scorpio are to be seen — 
the conditions of their illuminations are favoured by certain 
local relations? Do such stars as are peculiarly fitted for 
the explosive temporary processes of light, especially lie in 
those directions ? 
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The stars whose luminosity was of the shortest duration, 
were those of 389, 827, and 1012. In the first of the above- 
named years, the luminosity continued only for three weeks ; 
in the second, four months ; in the third, three. On the other 
hand, Tycho Brahe's star in Cassiopeia continued to shine for 
seventeen months; while Kepler's star in Cygnus (1600) was 
visible fully twenty-one years before it totally disappeared. 
It was again seen in 1655, and stiU of the 3rd magnitude, 
as at its first appearance, and afterwards dwindled down to 
the 6th magnitude, without, however (according to Arge- 
lander*s observations), being entitled to rank among pe- 
riodically variable stars. 

Stabs that have disappeabed. — ^The observation and 
enumeration of stars that have disappeared is of importance for 
discovering the great niunber of small planets which probably 
belong to our solar system. Notwithstanding, however, the 
great accuracy of the catalogued positions of telescopic fixed 
stars and of modem star-maps, the certainty of conviction that 
a star in the heavens has actually disappeared since a certain 
epoch can only be arrived at with great caution. Errors of 
actual observation, of reduction, and of the press,? often dis- 
figure the very best catalogues. The disappearance of a 

^ On instances of stars which have not disappeared, see 
Ai^lander in Schumacher's Astronom, Nachr,, no. 624, 
8. 371. To adduce an example from antiquity, I may point 
to the &ct that the carelessness with which Aratus com- 
piled his poetical catalogue of the stars has led to the 
often-renewed question, whether Vega Lyr» is a new star 
or one which varies in long periods. For instance, Aratus 
asserts that the constellation of Lyra consists wholly of small 
stars. It is singular that Hipparchus, in his Commentary, 
does not notice this mistake, especially as he censures Aratus 
for his statements as to the relative intensity of light in 
the stars of Cassiopeia, and Ophiuchus. All this, however, 
is only accidental and not demonstrative; for when Ara- 
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heavenly body £ix)m the place in which it had before been 
distinctly seen, may be the result of its own motion as much 
as of any such diminution of its photometric process (whether 
on its surface or in its photosphere), as would render the 
waves of light too weak to excite our organs of sight. 
What we no longer see, is not necessarily annihilated. The 
idea of destruction or combustion, as applied to disappearing 
stars, beloi^ to the age of Tycho Brahe. Even Pliny, 
in the fine passf^ where he is speaking of Hippar- 
chus, makes it a question: Stell® an obirent nasoeren- 
turve? The apparent eternal cosmical alternation of existence 
and destruction is not annihilation ; it is merely the transition 
of matter into new forms, into combinations which are sub- 
ject to new processes. Dark cosmical bodies may by a 
renewed process of light again become luminous. 

Pbkiodically YJLBiABLE Stabs. — Sincc all is in 
motion in the vault of heaven, and everything is variable 
both in space and time, we are led by analogy to infer 
that as the fixed stars universally have not merely an appa- 
rent, but also a proper motion of their own, so their surfaces 
or luminous atmospheres are generally subject to those 
changes which recur, in the great majority, in extremely long 

tus also ascribes to Cygnus none but stars ''of moderate 
brilliancy,'' Hipparchus expressly refutes this error, and 
adds the remarK, that the bright star in the Swan (Deneb) 
is little inferior in brilliancy to Lyra (Vega Lyrse). Pto- 
lemy classes Vega among stars of the 1st magnitude, and 
in the Catasterisms of Eratosthenes (cap. 25), Vega is 
called \€vk6p kuI \aftirp6v. Considering the many uaccuracies 
of a poet, who never himself observed the stars, one is 
not much disposed to give credit to the assertion tiiat it was 
only between the years 272 and 127 b.c., «.c., between 
the times of Aratus and Hipparchus, that the star Vega 
LyrsB {Fidicula of Pliny, xviii. 25,) became a star of the 1st 
magnitude. 
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and therefore unmeasured and probably undeterminable periods, 
or which, in a few, occur without being periodical, as it were, 
by a sudden revolution, either for a shorter or for a longer 
time. The latter class of phenomena (of which a remarkable 
instance is furnished in our own days by a large star in Argo) 
will not be here discussed, as our proper subject is those 
fixed stars whose periods have already been investigated and 
ascertained. It is of importance here to make a distinc- 
tion between three great sidereal phenomena, whose con- 
nexion has not as yet been demonstrated; namely, variable 
stars of known perijodicity; the instantaneous lighting up 
in the heavens of so-called new stars ; and sudden changes 
in the luminosity of long-known fixed stars, which pre- 
viously shone with uniform intensity. We shall first of all 
dwell exclusively on the first kind of variability ; of this the 
earliest instance accurately observed is furnished (1638) by 
Mira, a star in the neck of Cetus. The East-Friesland 
pastor, David Fabricius (the father of the discoverer of the 
spots on the sun), had certainly already observed this star 
on the 13th of August, 1596, as of the 3rd magnitude, and 
in October of the same year he saw it disappear. But it 
was not untu forty-two years afterwards that the alternating, 
recurring variability of its light, and its periodic changes, 
were discovered by the Professor Johann Phocylides Holwarda, 
Professor of Francker. This discovery was further followed 
in the same century by that of two other variable stars ß Persei 
(1669), described by Montanari, and x Oygni (1687) by Kirch. 
The irregularities which have been noticed in the periods, 
together with the additional number of stars of this class which 
have been discovered have, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, awakened the most lively interest in this 
complicated group of phenomena. From the dij£culty of 
the subject, and from my own wish to be able to set down 
in the present work the numerical elements of this variability 
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(as being the most important result of all observations), so 
far as in the present state of the sci^ice they have been 
ascertained, I have availed myself of the Mendly aid of that 
astronomer who of all our contemporaries has devoted him- 
self with the greatest diligence, and with the most brilliant 
success, to the study of the periodically varying stars. The 
doubts and questions called forth by my own labours I con- 
fidently laid before my worthy Mend Argelander, the director 
of the Observatory at Bonn ; and it is to his manuscript com- 
munications that I am solely indebted for all that follows, 
which for the most part has never before been published. 

The greater number of the variable stars, although not 
all, are of a red or reddish colour. Thus, for instance, 
besides ß Persei (Algol in the head of Medusa), ß Lyrse 
and € Aurigse have also a white light. The star i; Aquilae 
is rather yellowish ; so also in a still less degree is ( Gemi- 
norum. The old assertion that some variable stars (and 
especially Mira Ceti) are redder when their brilliancy is 
on the wane than on the increase, seems to be groundless. 
Whether in the double star a Hercidis (in which, according to 
Sir John Herschel, the greater star is red, but according to 
Struve yellow, while its companion is said to be dark blue) 
the small companion, estimated at between the 5th to the 
7th magnitude, is itself also variable, appears very pro- 
blematical. Struve' himself merely says, Sitspicor minorem 
esse variabilem. Variability is by no means a necessary 

' Compare Mädler, Astr,, s. 438, note 12, with Struve 
SteUarum compos, mensura microm, pp. 97 and 98, star 2140. 
" I believe," says Ai^elander, "it is extremely difficult with 
a telescope having a great power of illumination to estimate 
rightly the brightness of two such different stars as the 
two components of a Herculis. My experience is strongly 
against the variability of the companion; for during my many 
observations in the day-time with the telescopes of the 
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concomitant of redness. There are many red stars : some of 
them very red — as Arcturus and Aldebaran — in which, how- 
ever, no variability has as yet been discovered. And it is 
also more than doubtful in the case of a star of Cepheus 
(No. 7582 of the catalogue of the British Association), 
which, on account of its extreme redness, has been called 
by William Herschel the Garnet Star (1782). 

It would be difficult to indicate the number of periodically 
variable stars for the reason that the periods already deter- 
mined are all irregular and uncertain, even if there were no 
other reasons. The two variable stars of Pegasus, as well as 
a HydrsB, « Aurigee, and a Cassiopeiae, have not the certainty 
that belongs to Mira Ceti, Algol, and 5 Cephei. In inserting 
them, therefore, in a table, much will depend on the degree 
of certainty we are disposed to be content with. Ai^elander, 
as will be seen from the table at the close of this investiga- 
tion, reckons the number of satisfactorily determined periods 
at only twenty-four.' 

The phenomenon of variability is found not only both in 
red, and in some white stars, but also in stars of the most 
diversified magnitude ; as, for example, in a star of the 1st 
magnitude, a Orionis ; by Mira Ceti, a Hydrae, a Cassiopeiae, 
and ß Pegasi, of the 2nd magnitude ; ß Persei, of the 2* 3rd 
magnitude ; and in 17 Aquilae, and Lyrae, of the 3 •4th mag- 
nitude. There are also variable stars, and indeed in far 
greater numbers, of the 6t)i to the 9th magnitude ; such as 

meridian circles of Abo, Helsingfors, and Bonn, I have never 
seen a Herculis single, which would assuredly have been the 
case if the companion at its minimum were of the seventh 
magnitude. I believe the latter to be constant, and of the 
5th or 5* 6th magnitude. 

• Madler's Table {Astron., s. 435) contains eighteen stars, 
with widely differing numerical elements. Sir John Herschel 
enumerates more than forty- five, including those mentioned 
m the notes. Outlines, § 819-826. 
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the variabiles CoronsB, VirginiB, Cancri, et Aquarii. The star 
X Cygni likewise presents very great fluctuatious at its maximum. 
That the periods of the variable stars are very irregular 
has been long known ; but that this variability, with all its 
apparent irregularity, is subject to certain definite laws, 
was first established by Argelander, This he hopes to be 
able to demonstrate in a longer and independent treatise of 
his own. In the case of x CJygni he considers that two pertur- 
bations in the period — the one of 100, the other of 8^^are 
more probable than a single period of 108. Whether such 
disturbances arise from changes in the process of light which 
is going on in the atmosphere of the star itself, or from the 
periodic times of some planet which revolves roimd the 
fixed star or sun x ^^h and by attraction influences the 
form of its photosphere, is still a doubtM question. The 
greatest irregularity in change of intensity has unquestionably 
been exhibited by the variabilis Scuti (Sobieski's shield). 
For this star diminishes, from the 5 •4th, down to the 9th 
magnitude ; and moreover, according to Pigott, it once totally 
disappeared at the end of the last century. At other times 
the fluctuations in its brightness have been only from the 
6" 5th to the 6th magnitude. The maximum of the variations 
of X CJygni have been between the 6* 7th and 4th magnitude ; 
of Mira, from the 4th to the 2*lst magnitude. On the other 
hand, in the duration of its periods d Cephei shows an ex-- 
traordinart/, and indeed of all variable stars the greatest 
regularity, as is proved by the 87 minima observed between 
the 10th of October, 1840, and 8th of January, 1848, and 
even later. In the case of € Aurigaa, the variation of its 
brilliancy discovered by that indefatigable observer, Heis, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle,^° extends only from the 3'4th to the 4*6th 
magnitude. 

^ Argelander, in Schumacher's Östron. Nachr,, bd. xxvi. 
(1848), no. 624, s. 369. 
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A great difference in the maximum of brightness is exhibited 
by Mira Ceti. In the year 1 779^ for instance (on the 6th of 
November), Mira was only a little dimmer than Aldebaran, and 
indeed not unfrequently brighter than stars of the 2nd mag- 
nitude; whereas at other times this variable star scarcely 
attained to the intensity of the light of d Ceti, which is of the 
4th magnitude. Its mean brightness is equal to that of y Ceti 
(3rd magnitude). If we designate by the brightness of the 
faintest star visible to the naked eye, and that of Aldeba- 
ran by 50, then Mira has varied in its maximuTn froni 20 to 
47. Its probable brightness may be expressed by 30 : it is 
oftener below than above this limit. The measure of its 
excess^ however, when it does occur, is in proportion more 
considerable. No certain period of these oscillations has as 
yet been discovered. There are however indications of a 
period of 40 years, and another of 160. 

The periods of variation in different stars vary as 1 : 250. 
The shortest period is unquestionably that exhibited by ß 
Persei, being 68 hours and 49 minutes; so long at least as 
that of the polar star is not established at less than two 
days. Next to ß Persei come Ö Cephei (5d. 8h. 49m.), 
Tf AquiJaB (7d. 4h. 14m.), and f Geminorum (lOd. 3h. 35m.). 
The longest periods are those of 30 Hydrse Hevelii, 495 days; 
X Cygni, 406 days; Variabilis Aquarii, 388 days; Serpentis 
S, 367 days; and Mira Ceti, 332 days. In several of the vari- 
able stars it is well established that they increase in brilliancy 
more rapidly than they diminish. This phenomenon is the 
most remarkable in d Cephei. Others, as for instance ß 
hyrsB, have an equal period of augmentation and diminution 
of light. Occasionally, indeed, a difference is observed in this 
respect in the same stars, though at different epochs in their 
process of light. Generally Mira Ceti (as also d^ Cephei) is 
more rapid in its augmentation than in its diminution ; but 

in the former the contrary has also been observed. 

02 
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Periods loithin periods have been distinctly observed in 
the case of Algol, of Mira Ceti, of ß LyrsB, and with great 
probability also in x Cygni. The decrease of the period of 
Algol is now unquestioned. Goodricke was unable to per- 
ceive it, but Argelander has since done so ; in the year 1842 
he was enabled to compare more than 100 trustworthy 
observations (comprising 7600 periods), of which the ex- 
tremes differed from each other more than 58 years. (Schu- 
macher's Astron. Nachr., nos. 472 and 624.) The decrease 
in the period is becoming more and more observable." For 
the periods of the maximum of Mira (including the maximum 
of brightness observed by Fabricius in 1596), a formula" 

" " If," says Argelander, " I take for the epoch the 
minimum brightness of Algol, in 1800, on the 1st of January, 
at 18'' 1" mean Paris time, I obtain the duration of the 
periods for : — 

— 1987 . . 2^^ 20^ 48", or 59-416 ± 0-316 
-1406 .. „ 58-737 ± 0-094 

- 825 .. „ 58-393 ±0-175 
+ 751 .. „ 58-154 ±0-039 
4-2328.. „ 58-193 ±0-096 
+ 3885 .. „ Ö7'-971 ± 0.-045 
4-5441 .. „ 55'-I82 ± 0-.348 

" In this table the numbers have the following signification : — 
if we designate the minimum epoch of the 1st of Jan. 1800, 
by 0, that immediately preceding by — 1, and that immediately 
following by + 1, and so on, then the duration between — 1987 
and —'1986 would be exactly 2^ 20^ 48"^ 59-416, but the 
duration between + 5441 and + 5442 would be 2^ 20^ 48™ 
55«*182; the former applies to the year 1784, the latter to 
.the year 1842. 

" The numbers which follow the signs ± are the probable 
errors. That the diminution becomes more and more rapid, 
is shown as well by the last number as by all my observations 

«ince 1847." 

^ Argelander's formula for representing all observations 
of the maxima of Mira Ceti is, as communicated by himself, 
as follows : — 
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has been established by Argelander, from whicli all the 
maxima can be so deduced that the probable error in a long 
period of variability, extending to 331 d. 8h. does not in the 
mean exceed 7 days, while, on the hypothesis of an uniform 
period, it would be 15 days. 

The double maximum and minimum of ß Lyraß^ in each 
of its periods of nearly 13 days, was from the first correctly 
ascertained by its discoverer, Goodricke (1784); but it has 
been placed still more beyond doubt^* by very recent obser- 
vations. It is remarkable that this star attains to the same 
brightness in both its maxima ; but in its principal minimum 
it is about half a magnitude fainter than in the other. Since 
the discovery of the variabiHty of ß Lyrse, the period in a 
period has probably been on the increase. At first the vari- 
ability was more rapid, then it became gradually slower ; and 
this decrease in the length of time reached its limit between 

1751 Sep. 9-76 + 331*-3363 E. 
+ 10^-5, sin. (W°E + 86° 23') + 18*^-2, sin. (ff°E + 231M2') 
+ 33*^-9, sin. (f|° E + 170° 19') + 6ö'^'3, sin. (||° E -f- 6° 37') 

where E represents th^ number of maxima which have oc- 
curred since Sept. 9, 1751, and the co-efficients are given 
in days. Therefore, for the current year (E being = 109)» 
the following is the maximum : — 

1751 Sep. 9-76 + 36115*^*65 + 8^4 — 12^-24. 
+ 18^-59 + 27^-34 = 1850 Sep. 8^-54. 

" The strongest evidence in favour of this formula is, that it 
represents even the maximum of 1596, ( Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 713,) 
which, on the supposition of a uniform period, would deviate 
more than 100 days. However, the laws of the variation of 
the light of this star appear so complicated, that in par^ 
ticular cases — e, g, for the accurately observed maximum 
of 1840 — the formula was wrong by many days (nearly 
twenty-five)." 

" Compare Argelander's essay written on the occasion of 
the centenary jubilee of the Königsberg University, and en- 
titled, De Stella ß Lyrce Variabili, 1844. 
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the years 1840 and 1844. During that time its period was 
nearly invariahle ; at present it is again decidedly on the de- 
crease. Something similar to the double maximum of ß LyrsB 
occurs in d Cephei. There is a tendency to a second maximum, 
in so far as its diminution of light does not proceed uniformly ; 
but after having been for some time tolerably rapid, it comes 
to a stand, or at least exhibits a very inconsiderable diminu- 
tion which suddenly becomes rapid again. In some stars it 
would almost appear as though the light were prevented from 
fully attaining a second maximum. In x ^ygi^ ^^ ^ '^^^ 
probable that two periods of variability prevail, — a longer one 
of 100 years, and a shorter one of 8^. 

The question whether, on the whole, there is greater 
regularity in variable stars of very short than in those of 
very long periods, is difficult to answer. The variations from 
an uniform period can only be taken relatively ; i. e, in parts of 
the period itself. To commence with long periods, x ^yg"^» 
Mira Ceti, and 30 Hydree, must first of all be considered. In 
X Cygni, on the supposition of a uniform variability, the 
deviations from a period of 406*0634 days, (which is the 
most probable period,) amount to 39*4 days. Even though a 
portion of these deviations may be owing to errors of 
observation, still at least 29 or 30 days remain beyond doubt; 
i, e, one-fourteenth of the whole period. In the case of 
Mira Ceti," in a period of 331*340 days, the deviations 
amoimt to 55*5 days, even if we do not reckon the 
observations of David Fabricius. If, allowing for errors of 
observation, we limit the estimate to 40 days, we still obtain 
one-eighth ; consequently, as compared with x Cygni, nearly 

" The work of Jacques Cassini {Elemem d* Astronomie^ 
1740, pp. 66-69), belongs to the earliest systematic attempts 
to investigate the mean duration of the period of the variation 
of Mira Ceti. 
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twice as great a deviation. In the case of 30 Hydree, which 
has a period of 495 days, it is still greater, probably one-fifth. 
It is only during the last few years (since 1840, and stiU 
later) that the variable stars with very short periods have 
been observed steadily, and with sufficient accuracy ; so that 
the problem in question, when applied to them, is still more 
difficult of solution. From the observations, however, which 
have as yet been taken, less considerable deviations seem to 
occur. In the case of n Aquilse (with a period of 7d. 4h.) 
they only amount to one-sixteenth or one-seventeenth of the 
whole period; in that of ß LyraB (period 12d. 21h.) to one 
twenty -seventh or one-thirtieth; but the inquiry is still 
exposed to much imcertainty as regards the comparison of 
long and short periods. Of ß Lyrse between 1700 and 1800 
periods have been observed; of Mira Ceti, 279; of x 
Cygni, only 145. 

The question that has been mooted, whether stars which 
have long appeared to be variable in regular periods, ever 
cease to be so, must apparently be answered in the negative. 
As among the constantly variable stars there are some which 
at one time exhibit a very great, and at another a very small 
degree of variability, (as, for instance, variabilis Scuti,) so, 
it seems, there are also others whose variability is at certain 
times so very slight, that, with our limited means, we are 
unable to detect it. To such belongs variabilis Coronce bor. 
(No. 5236 in the Catalogue of the British Association), 
recognized as variable by P%ott, who observed it for a 
considerable time. In the winter of 1795-6 this star became 
I totally invisible; subsequently it again appeared, and the 
variations of its light were observed by Koch. In 1817, 
Harding and Westphal found that its brightness was nearly 
constant, while in 1824 Olbers was again enabled to perceive 
a variation in its luminosity. Its constancy now again 
returned, and from August, 1843, to September, 1845, was 
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established by Argelander. At the end of September, a fresh 
diminution of its light commenced/ By October, the star 
was no longer visible in the comet-seeker, but it appeared 
again in February, 1846, and by the beginning of June had 
reached its usual magnitude (the 6th). Since then it has 
maintained this magnitude, if we overlook some small 
fluctuations whose very existence has not been established 
with certainty. To this enigmatical class of stars belong 
also variabilis Aquarii, and probably Janson and Kepler's 
star in Cygnus of 1600, which we have already mentioned 
among the new stars. * 





Table of the Variable Stars by F. Argelander. 


Name of the 


Length of 


Brightness in the 


Name of TCsooverer and 


No. 


star. 


Period. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


date of Discovery. 






n. H. H. 


Magnitude 


Magnit. 




1 


Ceti 


331 20 — 


4 to 21 





Holwarda 1639 


2 


ß Persei . 


2 20 49 


2-3 


4 


Montanari 1669 


3 


X Cygni . 


406 1 30 


6-7 to 4 





Gottfr. Kirch 1687 


4 


30 Hydrsß Hev. 


496 


6 to 4 





• Maraldi 1704 


5 


Leonis B, 420 M. 


312 18 — 


6 





Koch 1782 


6 


ri Aquilae . 


7 4 14 


3-4 


6-4 


E. Pigott 1784 


7 


ß LyrBB 


12 21 46 


8-4 


4-6 


Goodricke 1784 


8 


d Cephei . 


6 8 49 


4-3 


6-4 


Ditto 1784 


9 


a Herculis 


66 8 — 


3 


3-4 


Wm.Herschel 1796 


10 


Coronas B . 


323 


•6 





E. Pigott 1796 


11 


Scuti B . 


71 17 — 


6-5 to 5-4 


9to 6 


Ditto 1795 


12 


Virginia B 


146 21 — 


7 to 6-7 





Harding 1809 


13 


Aquarii B 


388 13 — 


9 to 6-7 





Ditto 1810 


14 


Serpentis B 


369 


6-7 





Ditto 1826 


16 


Serpentis S 


367 6 — 


8 to 7*8 





Ditto 1828 


16 


Cancri B . 


380 


7 





Schwerd 1829 


17 


a CassiopeisB 


79 3 — 


2 


3-2 


Birt 1831 


18 


a Orionis . 


196 


1 


1-2 


John Herschel 1836 


19 


a Hydrse . 


65 


2 


2-3 


Ditto 1837 


20 


c AurigaEi . 


? 


3-4 


4-5 


Heis 1846 


21 


^ Geminorum . 


10 3 35 


4-3 


6-4 


Schmidt 1847 


22 


ß Pegasi . 


40 23 — 


2 


2-3 


Ditto 1848 


28 


Pegasi B . 


360 


8 





Hind 1848 


24 


Cancri S . 


1 


7-8 





Ditto 1848 
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EXFLAKATOBY BBICABKS. 

The in the column of the minima indicates that the 
star is then fainter than the 10th magnitude. For the 
purpose of clearly and conveniently designating the smaller 
variable stars, which for the most part have neither names 
nor other designations, I have allowed myself to append to 
them capitals, since the letters of the Greek and the smaller 
Latin alphabet have, for the most part, been already employed 
by Bayer. 

Besides the stars adduced in the preceding table, there 
are almost as many more which are supposed to be variable, 
since their magnitudes are set down differently by different 
observers. But as these estimates were merely occasional, 
and have not been conducted with much precision, and as 
different astronomers have different principles in estimating 
magnitudes, it seems the safer course not to notice any such 
cases, until the same observer shall have found a decided 
variation in them at different times. With all those adduced 
in the table this is the case ; and the &ct of their periodical 
change of light is quite established, even where the period 
itself has not been ascertained. The periods given m the 
table are founded, for the most part, on my own examination 
of all the earlier observations that have been published, and 
on my own observations within the last ten years, which have 
not as yet been published. Exceptions wiU be mentioned in 
the following notices of the several stars. 

In these notices the positions are those for 1850, and are 
expressed in right ascension and declination. The fi^equently 
repeated term gradation indicates a difference of brightness, 
which may be distinctly recognized even by the naked eye, or 
in the case of those stars which are invisible to the unaided 
sight, by a Frauenhofer's comet-seeker of twenty-five and 
a-half inches focal length. For the brighter stars above the 
6th magnitude, a gradation indicates about the tenth part 
of the difference by which the successive orders of m£^- 
nitude differ from one another; for the smaller stars the 
usual classifications of magnitude are considerably closer. 

(1) o Ceti, R. A. 32« 57', Decl. —3« 40'; also called Mira, 
on account of the wonderful change of light which was first 
observed in this star. As early as the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, the periodicity of this star was recog- 
nized, and Bouillaud fixed the duration of its period at 333 
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days ; it was found, however, at the same time, that this dura- 
tion was sometimes longer, and sometimes shorter, and that 
the star at its greatest brilliancy appeared sometimes brighter, 
and sometimes fainter. This has been subsequently fvJlj 
confirmed. Whether the star ever becomes perfectly invisible 
is as yet undecided ; at one time, at the epoch of its minimum 
it has been observed of the 1 1th or 1 2th magnitude, at another, 
it could not be seen even with the aid of a three or a four- 
feet telescope. This much is certain, that for a long period 
it is fainter than stars of the lOih magnitude. But few ob- 
servations of the star at this stage have as yet been taken ; 
most having commenced when it had b^im to be visible 
to the naked eye as a star of the 6th magnitude. From this 
period the star increases in brightness at first with great 
rapidity, afterwards more slowly, and at last, with a scarcely 
perceptible augmentation ; then again, it diminishes at first 
slowly, afterwards rapidly. On a mean the period of aug- 
mentation of light from the 6th magnitude extends to 50 days; 
that of its decrease down to the same degree of brightness 
takes 69 days; so that the star is visible to the naked eye for 
about four months. However, this is only the mean duration 
of its visibility; occasionally it has lasted as long as five 
months, whereas, at other times it has not been visible for 
more than three. In the same way, also, the duration both 
of the augmentation and of the diminution of its light is 
subject to great fluctuations, and the former is at all times 
slower than the latter: as, for instance, in the year 1840, 
when the star took sixty-two days to arrive at its greatest 
brightness, and then in forty-nine days became invisible to 
the naked eye. The shortest period c^ increase that has as 
yet been observed took place in 1679, and lasted only thirty 
days; the longest (of sixty-seven days) occiured in 1709. 
The decrease of light lasted the longest in 1839, being* then 
ninety-one days; tiie shortest in the year 1660, when it was 
completed in nearly fifty-two days. Occasionally, the star 
at the period of its greatest brightness exhibits for a whole 
month together scarcely any perceptible variation ; at others, 
a difference may be observed within a very few days. On 
some occasions after the star had decreased in brightness for 
several weeks there was a period of perfect cessation ; or, at 
least, a scarcely perceptible diminution of light during several 
days: this was the case in 1678 and in 1847. 
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Hie maximum brightness, as already remarked, is by no 
means always the same. If we indicate the brightness of the 
faintest star that is visible to the naked eye by 0, and that of 
Aldebaran, (o Tauri,) a star of the Ist magnitude, by 60, 
then the maximum of light of Mira fluctuates between 20 
and 47, i. e, between the brightness of a star of the 4th, and 
of the Ist or 2nd magnitude: the mean brightness is 28, or 
that of the star y Ceti. But the duration of its periods is 
still more irregular: its mean is 33 Id. 20h., while its fluc- 
tuations have extended to a month; for the shortest time 
that ever elapsed from one maximum to the next was only 
306 days, the longest on the other hand 367 days. These 
irregularities become the more remarkable, when we compare 
the several occurrences of greatest brightness with those which 
would take place if we were to calculate these maxima on 
tiie hypothesis of an uniform period. The difference between 
calculation and observation then amounts to 60 days, and 
it appears, that for several years in succession those difler- 
ences are nearly the same, and in the same direction. This 
evidently indicates that the disturbance in the phenomena 
of light is one of a very long period. More accurate cal- 
culations, however, have proved that the supposition of one 
disturbance is not sufhcient, and that several must be 
assumed, which may, however, aU arise from the same cause ; 
one of these recurs after 11 single periods; a second, after 88 ; 
a third, after 1 76 ; and a fourth, after 264 . From hence arises 
the formula of sines (given at p. 228, note 12), with which, 
indeed, the several maxima very nearly accord, although 
deviations stiU exist which cannot be explained by errors of 
observation. 

(2) /3 Persei, Algol; R. A. W 36', Decl. + 40** 22'. 
Although Geminiano Montanari observed the variability of 
this star in 1667, and Maraldi likewise noticed it, it was 
Goodricke that first, in 1782, discovered the regularity of the 
variability. The cause of this is probably that this star does 
not, like most other variable ones, gradually increase and 
diminish in brightness, but for 2d. 13h. shines uniformly as a 
star of the 2*3rd magnitude, and only appears less bright for 
7 or 8 hours, when it sinks to the 4th magnitude. The 
augmentation and diminution of its brightness are not quite 
regular; but when near to the minimum, they proceed with 
greater rapidity; whence the time of least brightness may 
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be accurately calculated to within 10 to 15 minutes. It is 
moreoTer remarkable that this star, after having increased 
in light for about an hour, remains for nearly the same 
period at the same brightness, and then begins once more per- 
ceptibly to increase. Till very recently the duration of the 
period was held to be perfectly uniform, and Wurm was able 
to present all observations pretty closely, by assuming it to 
be 2d. 21h. 48m. dS^s. However, a more accurate calculation, 
in which ^ was comprehended a space of time nearly twice 
as long as that at Wurm's command, has shown that the 
period becomes gradually shorter. In the year 1784, it was 
2d. 20h. 48m. 59'4s., and in the year 1842, only 2d. 20h. 
48m. 55 '2s. Moreover, from the most recent observations 
it becomes very probable that this diminution of the period 
is at present proceeding more rapidly than before, so that 
for this star also a formula of sines, for the disturbance of 
its period, will in time be obtained. Besides, this diminu- 
tion will be accounted for, if we assume that Algol comes 
nearer to us by about 2000 miles every year, or recedes from 
us thus far less each succeeding year ; for in that case his 
light would reach us as much sooner every year, as the de- 
crease of the period requires; «. e, about the twelve thou- 
sandth of a second. If this be the true cause, a formula of 
sines must eventually be deduced. 

(3) X Cygni, R. A. 296° 12', Decl. +32° 32'. This star 
also exhibits nearly the same irregularities as Mira. The 
deviations of the observed maxima from those calculated for 
a uniform period amount to 40 days, but are considerably 
diminished by the introduction of a distm*bance of 8^ single 
periods, and of another of 100 such periods. In its maximum 
this star reaches the mean brightness of a faint 5th magni- 
tude, or one gradation brighter than the star 17 Cygni. 
The fluctuations, however, are in this case also very consi- 
derable, and have been observed from 13 gradations below 
the mean to 10 above it. At this lowest maximum the star 
would be perfectly invisible to the naked eye, whereas, on the 
contrary, in the year 1847, it could be seen without the aid 
of a telescope for fully 97 days; its mean visibility extends 
to 52 days, of which, on the mean, it is 20 days on the 
increase, and 32 on the decrease. 

(4) 30 Hydra) Hevelii, R. A. 200° 23', Decl. — 22° 30'. Of 
this star, which, from its position in the heavens, is only 
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visible for a short time during every year, all that can be said 
is, that both its period and its maximum brightness are sub^ 
ject to very great irregularities. 

(5) Leonis R, = 420 Mayeri ; R. A. 144° 52', Decl. 
+ 12'' T, This star is often confounded with 18 and 19 
Leonis, which are close to it; and in consequence has been 
very little observed ; sufficiently, however, to show that the 
period is somewhat irregular. Its brightness at the maximum 
seems also to fluctuate through some gradations. 

(6) n Aquilae, called also « Antinoi; R. A. 296° 12', Decl. 
+ 0° 37'. The period of this star is tolerably uniform, 
7d. 4h. 1 3m. ö3s. ; observations, however, prove that at 
long intervals of time trifling fluctuations occur in it, not 
amounting to more than 20 seconds. The variation of light 
proceeds so regularly, that up. to the present time no devia- 
tions have been discovered which could not be accounted 
for by errors of observation. In its minimum, this star is 
one gradation fainter than » Aquilse ; at first it increases 
slowly, then more rapidly, and afterwards again more slowly; 
and in 2d. 9h. from its minimum, attains to its greatest 
brightness, in which it is nearly three gradations brighter 
than /3, but two fainter than ^ Aquilaj. From the maximum 
its brightness does not diminish quite so regularly; for when 
the star has reached the brightness of ß (t. e, in Id. lOh. after 
the maximum), it changes more slowly than either before or 

(7) ß Lyrse, R. A. 281° 8', Decl. + 33° 11'; a star 
remarkable from the fact of its having two maxima and two 
minima. When it has been at its faintest light, one-third 
of a gradation fainter than f Lyrae, it rises in 3d. oh. to its first 
maximum, in which it remains three-fourths of a gradation 
fainter than y Lyrse. It then sinks in 3d. 3h. to its second 
minimum, in which its light is about five gradations greater 
than that of f. After 3d. 2h. more, it again reaches, in its 
second maximum, to the brightness of the first ; and afterwards, 
in 3d. 12h., declines once more to its greatest faintness; so 
that, in 12d. 21h. 46m. 40s. it runs through all its variations 
of light. This duration of the period, however; only applies 
to the years 1840 to 1844 ; previously it had been shorter — 
in the year 1784, by about 2^h. ; in 1817 and 1818, by more 
thaü an hour ; and, at present, a shortening of it is again 
clearly perceptible. There is therefore no doubt that in the 
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case of this star the disturbance of its period may be expressed 
by a formula of sines. 

(8) ^ Cephei, R. A. 335° 54', Decl. -f 57^ SO'. Of aU the 
known variable stars, this exhibits in every respect the greatest 
regularity. The period of 5d. 8h. 47m. 39js. is given by 
all the observations from 1784 to the present day, allowing 
for errors of observation, which will account for all the slight 
differences exhibited in the course of the alternations of 
light. This star is in its minimum three-quarters of a 
gradation brighter than i ; in its maximum, it resembles t of 
the same constellation (Cepheus). It takes Id. 15h. to pass 
from the former to the latter ; but, on the other hand, more 
than double that time, viz. 3d. 18h. to change again to its 
TniniTmim : during eight hours of the latter period, however, 
it scarcely changes at all, and very inconsiderably for a whole 
day. 

(9) a HercuHs, R. A. 256° 67', Decl. + 14° 34'; an ex- 
tremely red double star, the variation of whose light is in every 
respect very irregular. Frequently, its light scarcely changes 
for months together ; at other times, in the maximum, it is 
nearly five gradations brighter than in the minimum; 
consequently, the period also is still veiy uncertain. The dis- 
coverer of the star's variation had assumed it to be sixty-three 
days. I at first set it down at ninety-five, until a careM 
reduction of all my observations made during seven years at 
length gave me the period assigned in the text. Heis believes 
that he can represent all the observations by assuming a 
period of 184*9 days, with two maxima and two minima. 

(10) CoronsB R, R. A. 235° 36', Decl. + 28° 37'. This 
star is variable only at times : the period set down has been 
calculated by Koch from his own observations, which unfortu- 
nately have been lost. 

(11) Scuti R, R. A. 279° 52', Decl. — 5° 51'. The varia- 
tions of brightness of this star are at times confined within a 
very few gradations, whereas at others it diminishes from the 
Sth to the 9th magnitude. It has been too little observed to 
determine when any fixei rule prevails in these deviations. 
The duration of the period is also subject to considerable 
fluctuations. 

(12) VirginisR, R. A. 18r43',Decl. -h 7° 49'. Itmain- 
tains its period and its maximum brightness with tolerable 
regularity ; some deviaticmg, however, do occur, which appear 
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to me too considerable to be ascribed merely to errors of 
observation. 

13) Aquarii R, R. A. 354° 11', Decl. — 16° 6'. 

14) Serpentis R, R. A. 235° 57', Decl. + l5° 36'. 

(15) Serpentis S, R. A. 228° 40', Decl. -f 14° 52'. 

(16) Cancri R, R. A. 122° 6', Decl. + 12° 9'. 

Of these four stars, which have been but very slightly ob- 
served, little more can be said than what is given in Üie table. 

(17) a Cassiopeiaß, R. A. 8° 0', Decl. + 55° 43'. This star 
is very difficult to observe. The difference between its 
maximimi and minimimi only amounts to a few gradations, 
and is, moreover, as variable as the duration of the period. 
This circumstance explains the varying statements on this 
head. That which I have given, which satisfactorily repre- 
sents the observations from 1782 to 1849, appears to me the 
most probable one. 

(18) a Orionis, R. A. 86° 46', Decl. + 7° 22'. The varia- 
tion in the light of this star likewise amounts to only four 
gradations from the minimum to the maximum. For 91^ 
days it increases in brightness, while its diminution extends 
over 104 1, and is imperceptible from the twentieth to the 
seventieth day after the maximum. Occasionally its varia- 
bility is scarcely noticeable. It is a very red star. 

(19) a, Hydrse, R. A. 140° 3', Decl. — 8° 1'. Of all the 
variable stars, this is the most difficult to observe, and its 
period is still altogether uncertain. Sir John Herschel sets it 
down at from twenty-nine to thirty days. 

(20) I Aurigce, R. A. 72° 48', Decl. + 43° 36'. The 
alternation of light in this star is either extremely irregular, or 
else, in a period of several years, there are several maxima and 
minima — a question which cannot be decided for many years. 

(21) f Geminorum, R. A. 103° 48\ Decl. -f 20^ 47'. 
This star has hitherto exhibited a perfectly regular course in 
the variations of its light. Its brightness at its minimum keeps 
the mean between 9 and v of the same constellation ; in the 
maximum it does not quite reach that of X. It takes 4d. 21h. 
to attain its fall brightness, and 5d. 6h. for its diminution. 

(22) ß Pegasi, R. A. 344° 7', Decl. + 27° 16'. Its period 
is pretty well ascertained, but as to the course of its variation 
of light nothing can as yet be asserted. 

(23) Pegasi R, R. A. 344° 47', Decl. -f 9^ 43'. 
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(24) Cancri S, R. A. 128=^ 60', Decl. + 19^ 34'. 
Of these two stars, nothing at present can be said. 

Bonriy August^ 1850. Fs. Abgelakdeb. 



Vakiation of Light in Stabs whose Pebioi>icity is 
TJnascebtained. — In the scientific investigation of important 
natural phenomena, either in the terrestrial or in the side- 
real sphere of the Cosmos, it is imprudent to connect toge- 
ther, without due consideration, subjects which, as regards 
their " proximate causes, are still involved in obscurity. On 
this account we are careful to distinguish stars which have 
appeared and again totally disappeared (as in the star in Cas- 
siopeia, 1572); — stars which have newly appeared and not 
again disappeared (as that in Cyguus, 1600); — variable stars 
with ascertained periods (Mira Ceti, Algol) ; and stars whose 
intensity of light varies, of whose variation, however, the 
periodicity is as yet unascertained (as « Argus). It is by no 
means improbable, but still does not necessarily foUow that 
these four kinds of phenomena" have perfectly similar causes 
in the photospheres of those remote suns, or in the nature of 
their surfaces. 

As we commenced our accoimt of new stars with the most 



" Newton {Philos. Nat. Prtncipta mathem.^ ed. Le Seur 
et Jacquier, 1760, tom. iii. p. 671) distinguishes only two 
kinds of these sidereal phenomena. '' Stellee fixes quae per 
vices apparent et evanescunt, quaeque paulatim crescunt, 
videntur revolvendo partem lucidam et partem obscuram per 
vices ostendere." The fixed stars which alternately appear 
and vanish and which gradually increase, appear by turns to 
show an illuminated and a dark side. This explanation of 
the variation of light had been still earlier advanced by 
Biccioli. With respect to the caution necessary in predi- 
catiug periodicity, see the valuable remarks of Sir John Her- 
schel, in his Observations at the Cajpe, § 261. 
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remarkable of this class of celestial phenomena — ^the sudden 
appearance of Tycho Brahe's star — so, influenced by similar 
considerations, we shall begin our statements concerning the 
variable stars whose periods have not yet been ascertained, 
with the unperiodical fluctuations in the light of « Argus, which 
to the present day are still observable. This star is situated 
in the great and magnificent constellation of the Ship, ** the 
glory of the southern skies.'' Halley, as long ago as 1677, on 
his return from his voyage to St. Helena, expressed strong 
doubts concerning the alternation of light in the stars of j^go, 
especially on the shield of the prow and on the deck (atnndiaiaf 
and Kca-axTTpmiia)^ whose relative orders of magnitude had been 
given by Ptolemy." However, in consequence of the little 
reliance that can be placed on the positions of the stars as set 
down by the ancients, of the various readings in the several 
MSS. of the Almagest, and of the vague estimates of inten- 
sity of light, these doubts failed to lead to any result. Accord- 
ing to Hallcy^s observation in 1677, ^ Argus was of the 4th 
magnitude; and by 1751, it was already of the 2nd, as ob- 
served by Lacaüle. The star must have afterwards returned 
to its fainter light, for Burchell, during his residence in 
Southern Africa, from 1811 to 1815, found it of the 4th 
magnitude; from 1822 to 1826, it was of the 2nd, as seen 
by Fallows and Brisbane ; in February, 1827, Burchell, who 
happened at that time to be at San Paolo, in Brazil, found 
it of the 1st magnitude, perfectly equal to a Ciucis. After 
a year, the star returned to the 2nd magnitude. It was of 
this magnitude when Burchell saw it on the 29th of Febru- 
ary, 1828, in the Brazilian town of Goyaz; and it is thus 
set down by Johnson and Taylor, in their catalogues for the 
period between 1829 and 1833. Sir John Herschel also, at 

" Delambre, Hist, de V Astron. anctenne, tom. ii. p. 280, 
and Hist, de V Astron. au ISieme Stiele, p. 119. 

VOL. III. B 
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the Cape of Good Hope, estimated it as being between the 
2nd and 1st magnitude, from 1834 to 1837. 

When, on the 16th of December, 1837, this £sunons astro- 
nomer was preparing to take the photcnnetric measurements 
of the innumerable telescopic stars, between the' 11th and 
16th magnitudes, which compose the splendid nebula around 
17 Aigüs, he was astonished to find this star, which had so often 
before been observed, increase to such intensity of light that 
it almost equalled the brightness of a Centauri*, and exceeded 
that q^ all other stars of the 1st magnitude, except Canopus 
and Sirius. By the 2nd of January, 1838, it had for that 
time reached the maximum of its brightness. It soon became 
fainter than Arcturus; but in the middle of April, 1838, it 
still surpassed Aldebaran. Up to March, 1843, it continued 
to diminish, but was even then a star of the 1st magnitude ; 
after that time, and especially in April, 1843, it b^an to 
increase so much in light, that, according to the obser- 
Tations of Mackay at Calcutta, and Maclear at the Cape, 
17 Argus became more brilliant than Canopus, and almost 
equal to Sirius.^* This intensity of light was continued 
almost up to the beginnii^ of the present year (1850). 
A distinguished observer. Lieutenant Gilliss, who com- 
mands the Astronomical Expedition sent by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Coast of Chili, writes 
from Santiago, in February, 1850: '' 1; Argus, with its 
yellowish-red light, which is darker than that of Mars, is 
at present next in brilliancy to Canopus, and is brighter 
than the imited light of » CentaurL" ^' Since the appearance 



^ Compare Sir John Herschel's OhservaHons at the Cape^ 
§71-78 ; and OvtUnes of Astron,, § 830 ((7o«»w,vol.i.p. 144). 

^ Letter of Lieutenant Gilliss, astronomer of the Observa- 
tory at Washington, to Dr. Flügel, Consul of the United 
States of North America at Leipsic (in manuscript). The 
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of the new stars in Ophiuchus in 1604, no fixed star has 
attained to such an intensity of light, and for so long a 
period — ^now nearly seven years. In the 173 years (from 
1677 to 1850) during which we have reports of the magnitude 
of this beautiful star in Argo, it has undergone from eight to 
nine oscillations in the augmentation and diminution of its 
light. As an incitement to astronomers to continue their 
observations on the phenomenon of a great but unperiodical 
variability in rf Argus, it was fortunate that its appearance 
was coincident with the famous üye years' expedition of Sir 
John Hersdbel to the Cape. 

In the case of several other stars, both isolated and double, 
observed by Struve {Stellarum compos, Mensur a Microm., 
pp. lxxi.-lxxiii.) similar variations of light have been no- 
ticed, which have not as yet been ascertained to be periodical. 
The instances which we shall content ourselves with adducing, 
are founded on actual photometrical estimations and calct^ 
Ißtions made by the same astronomer at different times, and 
not on the alphabetical series of Bayer's XJranometry. In 
his treatise De Jide Uranomeiria Bayeriana, 1842, (p. 15,) 
Argelander has satisfactorily shown that Bayer did not by 
any means follow the plan of designating the brightest stars 
by the first letters of the alphabet ; but that, on the contrary, 
he arranged the letters by which he designated stars of equal 
magnituife according to the positions of the stars in a con- 
stellation, beginning usually at the head, and proceeding, in 
regular order, down to the feet. The order of letters in 
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cloudless purity and transparency of the atmosphere, which 
last for eight months, at ämtiago, in Chili, are so great, that 
Lieutenant Gilliss, (with the ßrst great telescope ever con- 
structed in America^, having a diameter oi 7 inches, con- 
structed by Henry Fits of New York, and William Young of 
Philadelphia), was able clearly to recognize the sixth star in 
the trapezium of Orion. 

b2 
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Bayer*8 Uranometria has long led to a belief that a change 
of light has taken place in » Aquil», in Castor Geminorum, 
and in Alphard of Hydra. 

Struve, in 1838, and Sir John Herschel, observed Capella 
increase in light. The latter now finds Capella much brighter 
than Vega, though he had always before considered it fainter.** 
Galle and Heis come to the same conclusion, from their pre- 
sent comparison of Capella and Vega. The latter finds Vega 
between 5 and 6 gradations, consequently more than half a 
magnitude, the fainter of the two. 

The variations in the light of some stars in the constellations 
of the Greater and of the Lesser Bear are deserving of especial 
notice. " The star n Urs© majoris," says Sir John Herschel, 
'* is at present certainly the most brilliant of the seven bright 
stars in the Great Bear, although, in 1837, i unquestionably 
held the first place among them." This remark induced me 
to consult Heis, who so zealously and carefully occupies 
himself with the variability of stellar light. "The follow-^ 
ing," he writes, " is the order of magnitude which results 
from my observations, carried on at Aix-la-Chapelle between 
1842 and 1850: 1. i Ursae majoris, or Alioth; 2. a, or 
Dubhe; 3. «, or Benetnasch ; 4. d, orMizar; 5. /3; 6. y; 7. ^. 
The three stars, c, a, and d, of this group are nearly equal 
in brightness, so that the slightest want of clearness in the 
atmosphere might render their order doubtM; f is decidedly 
fainter than the three before mentioned. The two stars ß 
and y, (both of which are decidedly duller than ^ are nearly 
equal to each other; lastly ^, which in ancient maps is usually: 

" Sir John Herschel {Observations at the Cape^ pp. 334, 
350, note 1, and 440). For older observations of Capella and 
Vega, see William Herschel, in the Philos. Transact.^ 1797, 
p. 307, 1799, p. 121; and Bode's Jahrbuch für 1810, s. 148. 
Ai^elander, on the other hand, advances many doubts as 
to the variation of Capella and of the stars of the Bear. 
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set down as of the same magnitude 'with ß and y, is by 
more than a magnitude fainter than these; i is decidecUy 
variable. Although in general this star is brighter, I have 
nevertheless in three years observed it on five occasions 
to be undoubtedly fainter than «. I also consider ß Ursce 
majoris to be variable, though I am unable to give any fixed 
periods. In the years 1840 and 1841, Sir John Herschel 
found ß Ursce minoris much brighter than the Polar star; 
whereas still earlier, in May, 1846, the contrary was ob- 
served by him. He also conjectures /3 to be variable.** 
Since 1843, I have, as a rule, found Polaris fainter than ß 
UrssB minoris; but from October, 1843, to July, 1849, Polaris 
was, according to my registers, 14 times brighter than ß. 
I have had frequent opportunities of convincing myself that 
the colour of the last-named star is not always equally red ; 
it is at times more or less yellow, at others most decidedly 
red." ^^ All the pains and labour spent in determining the 
relative brightness of the stars will never attain any certain 
result until the arrangement of their magnitudes from mere 
estimation shall have given place to methods of measurement 
founded on the progress of modem optical science.** The 
possibility of attaining such an object need not be despaired 
of by astronomers and physicists. 

The probably great physical similarity in the process of 



^ Observations at the Oape, § 259, note 260. 

^ Heis, in his Manuscript Notices of May, 1850 ; also 
Observations at the Oape, p. 325; and P. von Boguslawski, 
Uranus for 1848, p. 186. The asserted variation of u, «, and ^ 
Ursse maj. is also confirmed in Outlines^ p. 559. See Madler, 
Astr., p. 432. On the succes^on of the stars which, &om 
their proximity, will in time mark the north pole, \mtil, after 
the lapse of 12000 years, Vega, the brightest of all possible 
polar stars, will take their place, 

** OosmoSy vide supra, p. 128, 
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light in all Belf-luminous stars (in the central body of our awn 
planetary system» and in the distant suns or fixed stars) has 
long and justly directed attrition to the importance^ and 
significance which attach to the ^riodical or non -periodical 
yariation in the light of the stars hi reference to clima- 
tology generally; — ^to the history of the atmosphere, or 
the varying temperature which our planet has derived in 
the course of thousands of years from the radiation of the 
sun; — with the condition of organic life, and its forms of 
development in different degrees of latitude. The variable 
star in the neck of the Whale (Mira Ceti) changes from 
the 2nd magnitude to the 11th, and sometimes vani^es 
altogether; we have seen that 17 ArgCks has increased from 
the 4th to the 1st magnitude, and among the stars of this 
class has attained to the brilliancy of Canopus, and almost to 
that of Sirius. Supposing that our own sun has passed 
through only a very few of these variations in intensity 
of light and heat, either in an increasing ax decreasing 
ratio, (and why should it differ frt>m other suns?) such a 
change, such a weakening or augmentation ci its light-pro- 
cess, may accoimt for feu: greater and more fearful results 
for our own planet than any required for the explanation of 
all geognostic relations, and ancient telluric revolutions. 
William Herschel and Laplace were the first to agitate these 
views. 1£ I have dwelt upon them scMsewhat at length, it is 
not because I would seek exclusively in these the solution of 
the great problem of the changes of temperature in our earth. 
The primitive high temperature of this planet at its forma- 
tion, and the solidification of conglomemting matter — ^thc 

• William Herschel, On the Changes that happen to the 
Fixed Stars, in the Philos. Transact, for 1796, p. 186. Sir 
John Herschel in the Observations at the Cape, pp. 350-352 ; 
as also in Mrs. Somerville's excellent work, Oormexion of the 
Fhysical Sciences^ 1846, p. 407. 
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radiation of beat from the deeper strata of the earth through 
open fissures, and through unfilled veins — the greater power 
of electric currents — a yery different distribution of sea and 
land; — may also, in the earliest epochs of the earth's 
existence, haye rendered the difiusion of heat independent of 
latitude ; that is to say, of position relatively to a central 
body. Cosmical considerations must not be limited merely 
to astrognostio relations. 
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PEOPEB MOTION OF THE FIXED STABS. — PAOBLEUATICAIi 

EXISTENCE OF DABK COSMICAL BODIES. PABALLAX. 

MEASUBED DISTANCES OF SOME OF THE FIXED STABS. 

DOUBTS AS TO THE ASSUMPTION OF A CENTBAL BODY 

FOB THE WHOLE SIDEBEAL HFAYENS. 

The heaven of the fixed stars, in contradiction to its very 
name, exhibits, not only changes in the intensity of light, 
but also further variation from the perpetual motion of the 
individual stars. Allusion has already been made to the 
fact that, without disturbing the equilibrium of the star- 
systems, no fixed point is to be found in the whole heavens, 
and that of all the bright stars observed by the earliest of the 
Greek astronomers, not one has kept its place unchanged. In 
the case of Arcturus, of /i Cassiopeiee, and of a double star in 
Cygnus, this change of position has, by the accumulation 
-of their annual proper motion during 2000 years, amounted 
respectively to 2^, 3^, and 6 moon's diameters. In the 
course of 3000 years about twenty fixed stars will have 
changed their places by 1® and upwards.* Since the proper 
mptions of the fixed stars rise from -j^t^ of a second to 
7*7 seconds (and consequently difier, at the least, in the 
ratio of 1 : 154), the relative distances also of the fixed stars 

* Encke, Betrachtungen über die Anordnung des Stem- 
systems, 8. 12. Vide supra, p. 30. Madler, Astr,, s. 445. 
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from each other, and the configuration of the constellations 
themselves, cannot in long periods remain the same. The 
Southern Cross will not always shine in the heavens exactly 
in its present form ; for the four stars of which it consists 
move with unequal velocity in different paths. How many 
thousand years will elapse before its total dissolution, cannot 
be calculated. In the relations of space and the duration of 
time; no absolute idea can be attached to the terms great and 
small. 

In order to comprehend xmder one general point of view the 
changes that take place in the heavens, and all the modifications 
which in the course of centuries occur in the physiognomic 
charficter of the vault of heaven, or in the aspect of the firma- 
ment from any particular spot, we must reckon as the active 
causes of this change: (1), the precession of the equinoxes 
and the nutation of the earth's axis, by the combined opera- 
tion of which new stars appear above the horizon, and others 
become invisible; (2), the periodical and non-periodical varia- 
tions in the brightness of many of the fixed stars ; (3), the 
sudden appearance of new stars, of which a few have 
continued to shine in the heavens; (4), the revolution of 
telescopic double stars round a common centre of gravity. 
Among these so-called fixed stars which change slowly and 
imequally both in the intensity of their light and in their 
position, twenty principal planets move in a more rapid 
course, five of them being accompanied by twenty satellites. 
Besides the innumerable, but undoubtedly rotatory fixed 
> stars, forty moving planetary bodies have up to this time 
(October, 1850) been discovered. In the time of Copernicus 
and of Tycho Brahe, the great improver of the science of 
observation, only seven were known. Nearly two hundred 
comets, five of which have short periods of revolution and are 
interior, or, in other words, are inclosed within those of the 
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principal planets, still remain to be mentioned in our list of 
planetary bodies. Next to the actual planets and the new 
cosmical bodies which shine ioTth suddenly as stars of the 
1st magnitude, the comets, when, during their usually brief 
appearance they are visible to the naked eye, contribute the 
most vivid animation to the rich fncture*^! had almost said 
the impressive landseape — of the starry heavens. 

The knowledge of the proper moticm of the fixed -stars 
is closely connected historically with the progress of ihe 
science of observation through the improvement of instru- 
ments and methods. The discovery of this motion was first 
rendered practicable when the telescope was combined with 
grtiduated instruments; when from the accuracy of within a 
minute of an arc (which after much pains T3^cho Brahe first 
succeeded in giving to his observations on the Iskuid of Hv«ai) 
astronomers g^iidually advanced to the accuracy of a seoond 
and the parts of a second ; — and when it became possible to 
compare with one another results separated by a kmg serieBof 
years. Such a comparison was made by Halley with respect to 
the positions of Sirius, Arcturus, and Aldebasaa, as determined 
by Ptolemy in his Hipparchian catalogue, 1844 years before. 
By this comparison he ocmsidered himself justified (1717) in 
announcing the £EUst of a proper moticm in the Hiree above- 
named fixed stars.' The high and well-mmted attenikai 
which, long subsequent even to the observations of Flamstead 
and Bradley, was paid to ^ud table of right aseensionfl con- 
tained in the Tridmum of Eomer, stimulated Tobias Mayer 
(1756), Maskeiyne (1770), and PiaEsi (laOO), to compare 



» Halley, in the PMLos, Transact, for 1717-1719, vcd. 
p. 786. The essay, however, referred solely to variations 
in latitude. Jacques Cassini was the first to add varia- 
tions in longitude. (Arago, in the Anntmire pour 1842, 
p. 387.) 
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Homer's observations with more recent ones.* The proper 
motion of the stars was in some degree recognized as a general 
^t, even in the middle of the last centnry; bat for the more 
precise and numerical determination of this class of pheno- 
mena we are indebted to the great work of William Herschel 
in 1783, foonded on the observations of flamstead/ and stül 
more to Bessel and Argelander's successfiil comparison of 
Bradley's "Positions of the Stars for 1755" with recent 
catalogues. 

The disoo¥ray oi the proper motion of the fixed stars has 
proved of so much the greater importance to physical astro- 
nomy, as it has led to a knowledge of the motion of our own 
8olar system through the star-filled realms of space, and, 
indeed, to an accurate knowledge of the direction of this 
motion. We should never have become acquainted with this 
fact, if ttie proper progressive motion of the fixed stars were 
so small as to elude all our measurements. The zealous 
attempts to investigate this motion, both in its quantity and 
its direction, to determine the parallsx of the fixed stars, 
«ad their distances, have, by leading to the improvement and 
perfection of arc-graduation and optical instruments in 
connexion with micrometric appliances, contributed more 
than anything else to raise the science of observation to the 
height which, by the ingenious employment of great meridian- 
circles, refiractors, and heliometers, it has attained, especially 
since the year 1830. 

The quantity of the measured proper motions of the stars 
varies, as we intimated at the commencement of the pre- 
sent oectioa, from Ihe twentieth part of a second almost to 
eight seconds. The more luminous stars have in genej:al 
a slower motion than stctrs from the 5th to the 6th and 

* Delambre, Hist, de V Astron. moderne, t. ii. p. 658. 
Also in Hist, de r Astron. au 18^^ si^cle,;p. 448. 

* Philos. Transact., vol. Ixxiii, p. 138. 
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7th magnitudes.' Seven stars have revealed an unusually 
great motion, namely : — ^Arcturus, 1st magnitude (2"'25) ; 
a Centauri^ 1st magnitude (3''*58) ;* (a CassiopeisB, 6th mag- 
nitude (3*" 74); the double star, ^Eridani, 5-4 magnitude 
(4"-08); the double star 61 Cygni, 5-6 magnitude, (ö"-123), 
discovered by Bessel in 1812, by means of a comparison with 
Bradley's observations; a star in the confines of the Canes 
Venatici,^ and the Great Bear, No. 1830 of the catalogue of 
the circumpolar stars by Groombridge, 7th magnitude (ac- 
cording to Argelander, 6''*9H); t Indi (7''*74, according to 
D'AiTest);« 2151 Puppis, 6th magnitude (7"-871). The 
arithmetical' mean of the several proper motions of the fixed 
stars in all the zones into which the sidereal ^here has been 
divided by Madler, would scarcely exceed 0"*102. 

An important inquiry into the " Variability of the proper 
motions of Procyon and Sirius," in the year 1844, a short 

* Bessel, in the Jahrbuch von Schumacher ßir 1839, s, 38. 
Arago, Annuaire pour 1842, p. 389. 

* a Centauri, see Henderson and Maclear, in the Memoirs 
cf the Astron. Soc, vol. xi. p. 61 ; and Piazzi Smyth, in the 
Edinburgh Transact.^ vol. xvi. p. 447. The proper motion 
of Arcturus, 2"*2d (Baily,inthe same Memoirs, vol. v. p. 16o), 
considered as that of a very bright star, may be called very 
large in comparison with Aldebaran, 0"- 185 (Madler, Central- 
^onne, s. 11), and a LyrsB, 0"*400. Among the stars of the 
1st magnitude, » Centauri, with its great proper motion of 
3''*58, forms a very remarkable exception. The proper motion 
of the binary system of Cygnus amounts, according to Bessel 
(Schum. Astr. Nachr.^ bd. xvi. s. 93), to 5"*123. 

' Schumacher's Astr, Nachr., no. 455. 

^ Op. cit., no. 618, s. 276. D'Arest founds this result on 
compai-isons of Lacaille (1750) with Brisbane (1825), and of 
Brisbane with Taylor (1835). The star 2151, Puppis, has a 
proper motion of 7"-871, and is of the 6th magnitude. 
(Maclear, in Mädler's Unters, über die Fixstern-Systeme^ th. 
ii. s. 5.) 

^ Schum. Astr, Nachr. ^ no. 661, s. 201. 
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time, therefore, before the beginning of his last and painful 
illness, led Bessel, the greatest astronomer of our time, to the 
conviction ** that stars whose yariable motion becomes appa- 
rent by means of the most perfect instrumefits, are parts of 
systems confined to very limited spaces in proportion to their 
great distances from one another." This belief in the exis- 
tence of double stars, one of which is devoid of light, was so 
firmly fixed in Bessel's mind, as my long correspondence with 
bim testifies, that it excited the most universal attention, 
partly on his account, and partly from the great interest 
which independently attaches itself to every enlargement of 
our knowledge of the physical constitution of the sidereal 
heavens. " The attracting body," this celebrated observer 
remarked, " must be very near either to the fixed star which 
reveals the observed change of position, or to the sun. As, 
however, the presence of no attracting body of considerable 
mass at a very small distance from the sxm, has yet been 
perceived in the motions of our own planetary system, we are 
brought back to the supposition of its iiery small distance from 
a star, as the only tenable explanation of that change in the 
proper motion which, in the course of a century, becomes 
appreciable." *9 In a letter (dated July, 1844) in answer to 
one in which I had jocularly expressed my anxiety regard- 
ing the spectral world of dark stars, he writes: "At all 
events, I continue in the belief that Procyon and Sinus are 
true double stars, consisting of a visible and an invisible star. 
No reason exists for considering luminosity an essential pro- 
perty of these bodies. The fact that numberless stars are 
visible, is evidently no proof against the existence of an 
equally incalculable number of invisible ones. The physical 
difficulty of a change in the proper motion, is satisfactorily 
sot aside by the hypothesis of dark stars. No blame attaches 

" Schum. Astr. Nachr.. nos. 514-516. 
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to the simple cmj^position tbat the change of Telocity only 
takes place in. consequence of the acticm of a force, and that 
forces act in obedience to the Newtonian laws." 

A year after BesseFs death, Fuss, at Struve's si]^ge8tion« 
renewed the inyestigation of the anomalies of Proeyon and 
Sirius, partly with new observations with ErteFs meridian, 
telescope at Pulkowa, and partly with reductions of, and 
comparisons with» earlier observations. The result, in the 
opinion of Stnive and Fuss" proved adyerse to BesseFs 
assertion. A laborious inyestigation which Peters has now 
completed at Königsberg, on the other hand, justifies it; as 
does also a similar one advanced by Schubert, the calculator 
for the North American Nctutical Almanack» 

The belief in the existence of non-luminous stars was 
diffused even among the ancient Greeks, and especially in 
the earliest aees of Christianity. It was assumed that 
among ihe fi^ stan. which are noomhed by the celestial 
yapows, there revolve certain other earthlike bodies, which, 
however, remain invisible to us."^ The total extinction of 
new stars» especially of those so carefully observed by Tycho 
Brahe and Kepler in Cassiopeia and Ophiuchus, appears to 
corroborate this opinion. Since it was at the time conjec- 
tured that the first of these stars had aheady twice appeared, 
and that too at intervals of nearly 300 years, the idea of 
annihilation and total extinction naturally gained little or 
no credit. The immortal author of the Afieanipie C4ie&te bases 
his conviction of the existence of non-luminous masses in the 
Uniyerse on these same phenomena of 1672 and 1604: 
« These stars that have become invisible affcer having siur- 
passed the bnllianoy of Jupiter, have not changed their place 

" Struve, Etudes d'Aetr. steUairej Texte, p. 47» Notes, pp. 
26, and 51-57; Sir John Herschel, OutL^ § 859 and 860. 
^ Origen, in Gronov. Thesaur.y t. x. p. 271. 
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during the time of their being visible ." (The luminons pro- 
cess in them has simply ceased.) *' There exist therefore in 
celestial space dark bodies of equal magnitudes, and probably 
in as great numbers as the stars.'' ^ So also Madler, in his 
Untersuchungen über die Fixstern-Systeme, says : ^^-^^' A dark 
body might be a central body; it might, like our own sun, 
be surrounded in its immediate neighbourhood only by dark 
bodies like our planets. The motions of Sirius and Procyon, 
pointed out by Bessel, lerce us to the assumption that there 
are cases where kmünous bodies form the satellites of dark 
masses." ^^ It has been already remarked that the adyocates 
of the emanation theory consider these masses as both invisible, 
and also as radiating light: invisible, since they are of such 
huge dimensions that the rays of light emitted by them (the 
molecules of light) being impeded by the force of attraction, 
are unable to pass beyond a certain limit. ^' If, as may 
well be assumed, there exist, in the regions of space, dark 
invisible bodies in which the process of light-producing 
vibration does not take place, these dark bodies cannot £EkIl 
within the sphere of our own planetary and cometary system, 
or at all events their mass can only be very small, since 
their existence is not revealed to us by any appreciable 
disturbances. 

The inquiry into the quantity and direction of the motiafi of 
the fixed stare, (boüi of the true motion proper to them, and 
also of their apparent motion, produced by the change in the' 
place of observation, as the earth moves in its orbit,) the 

^ Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, 1824, p. 395. 
Lambert, in his Kosmologische Briefe, shows remarkable ten- 
dency to adopt the hypothesis of large dark bodies. 

^^ Madler, Untersuch, über die Fixstern- Systeme, th.ii. (1848), 
8. 3 ; and his Astronomy, s. 416. 

" Cosmos, vol. iii. p. 117 and note; Laplace, in Zach's 
AUg. Geogr, Ephem,, bd« iv. s. 1 ; Madler, Astr.^ s. 393. 
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determination of the distances of the fixed stars from the 
sun, by ascertaining their parallax; and the conjecture as to 
the part in universal space towards which our planetary system 
is moving — are three problems in astronomy, which, through 
the means of observation abready successfully employed in 
their partial solution, are closely connected with each other. 
Every improvement in the instruments and methods which 
have been used for the furtherance of any one of these difficult 
and complicated problems, has been beneficial to the . others. 
I prefer commencing with the parallaxes and the determination 
of the distances of certain fixed stars, to complete that which 
especially relates to our present knowledge of isolated fixed 
stars. 

As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
Galileo had suggested the idea of measuring the " certainly 
very unequal distances of the fixed stars from the solar 
system," and indeed with great ingenuity, was the first to 
point out the means of discovering the parallax: not by 
determining the stars' distance from the zenith or the pole, 
" but by the careful comparison of one star with another 
very near it." He gives, in very general terms, an account 
of the micrometrical method, which William Herschel, 
(1781,) Struve, and Bessel subsequently made use of. 
" Perch^ io non credo," says Galileo," in his third dialogue 
(Giomata terza), " che tutte le stelle siano sparse in ima 
sferica superficie egualmente distanti da un centro; ma stimo, 
che le loro lontananze da noi siano talmente varie, che 
alcxme ve ne possano esser 2 e 3 volte piü remote di alcune 
altre; talch^ quando si trovasse col telescopic qualche piccio- 
lissima Stella victnissima ad alcuna delle maggiori, e che 

" Opere di Galileo Galilei, vol. xii. Milano, 1811, p. 206. 
This remarkable passage, which expresses the possibility and 
the project of a measurement, was pointed out by Arago ; 
see his Annuairepour 1842, p. 382. 
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perö queUa fusse altissima, potrebhe accadere che qualche sen- 
siinl mutazione succedesse tra dt hro" "Wherefore I do 
not believe,*' says Galileo, in his third discourse (Giomata 
terza), "that all the stars are scattered over a spherical 
superficies, at equal distances from a common centre ; but I am 
o£. opinion that their distances firom us are so various that 
some of them may be two or three times as remote as 
others, so that when some minute star is discovered by 
the telescope close to one of the larger, and yet the 
former is highest, it may be that some sensible change 
i)ught take place among them." The introduction of the 
Copemican system imposed, as it were, the necessity of nume- 
rically determining, by means of measurement, the change 
of direction occasioned in the position of the fixed stars by 
the earth's semi-annual change of place in its course round 
the sun. Tycho Brahe*s angular determinations, of which 
Kepler so successfully availed himself, do not manifest any 
perceptible change arising firom parallax in the apparent posi- 
tions of the fixed stars, although, as I have already stated, 
they are accurate to a minute of the arc. For this the 
Copemicans long consoled themselves with the reflection, that 
the diameter of the earth's orbit (165^ nullions of geographical 
miles) was insignificant, when compared to the immense 
distance of the fixed stars. 

The hope of being able to determine the existence of parallax 
must accordingly have been regarded as dependent on the 
perfection of optical and measuring instruments, and on the 
possibility of accurately measuring very small angles. As long 
as such accuracy was only secure within a minute, the non- 
observance of parallax merely testified to the fact, that the dis- 
tance of the fixed stars must be more than 3438 times the earth's 
mean distance &om the sun, or semi-diameter of its orbit.^^ 

" Bessel, in Schimiacher's Jahrh.fur 1839, s. 511. 

VOL. III. 8 
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This Icwer limit of distances rose to 206265 semi-fiameters 
when certainty to a second was attained in the observations 
of the great astronomer, James Bradley; and in the biüliant 
period of Fraiienhofer*s instruments, (by the direct measure- 
ment of about the 10th part of a second of arc) it rose still 
higher to 2062648 mean distances of the earth. The labours 
and the ingeniously contrived aenith apparatus of Newton's 
great contemporary, Robert Hooke (1669), did not lead to the 
desii^ed end. Fieard, Horrebow, (who worked out Homer's 
rescued observations) and Flamstead, believed that they had 
discovered parallaxes of several seconds, whereas they had con- 
founded the />ro^er motions of the stars with the true changes 
from parallax. On the other hand, the ingauous John MicheU 
{PhU^ Trans. 1767, vol. Ivii. pp. 234-264), was of opmion 
that the parallaxes of the nearest fixed stars must be less than 
0^*02, and in that case could only *' become perceptible when 
magnified 12000 times." In consequence of the widely dif- 
fused opinion, that the superior brilHancy of a star must inva- 
riably indicate a greater proximity, stars of the Ist magnitude, 
as, for instance, Vega, Aldebaran, Sirius, and Procyon, were, 
with little success, selected for observation by Calandrelli and 
the meritorious Piazzi (1805). These observations must be 
classed with those which. Brinkley published in DubHn 
(1815), and which ten years afterwards were refuted by Pond, 
and especially by Airy. An accurate and satisfactory know- 
ledge of parallaxes, founded on micrometric measurements, 
dates only from between the years 1832 and 1838. 

Although Peters,^ in his valuable work on the distances 
of the fixed stars (1846), estimates the nimiber of parallaxes 
hitherto discovered at 33, we shall content ourselves with 
referring to 9, which deserve greater, althoi^h very different, 
degrees of confidence, and which we shall consider in the 
probable order of their determinations. 

" Struve, Asir, stell., p. 104. 
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The first place is due to the star 61 Cygni, which 
Bessel has rendered so celebrated. The astronomer of 
Königsberg determined, in 1812, the large proper motion 
of this doable star, (below the 6th magnitude,) but it was 
not untü 18S8, that, by melons of the heliometer, he dis- 
eovered its parallax. Between the months of August, 1812, 
and Noyember, 1813, my friends Arago and Mathieu institu- 
tuted a series of nimierous obserrations, for the purpose of 
finding the parallax of the star 61 Cygni, by measuring its 
distance from the zenith. In the course of their labours they 
arrived at the very correct conclusion that the parallax of 
this star was less than half a second.^ So late as 1815 and 

" Arago, in the Connaissance des Temps pour 1834, p. 281r 
— " Nous observ^es avec beaucoup de soin, Mr. Mathieu 
et moi, pendant le mois d*Aoüt, 1812, et pendant le mois de 
Novembre suivant, la hauteur angulaire de Tetoile audessus 
de I'horizon de Paris. Cette hauteur, ä la seconde ^poque, 
ne surpasse la hauteur angulaire d la premiere que de (y''66. 
Une parallaxe absolue d'une seule seconde aurait n^ees- 
sairement amen6 entre ces deux hauteurs une difference de 
1'''2. Nos observations n'indiquent done pas que le rayon 
de Torbite ■ terreste, que 39 nuUions de lieues soient vus de 
la 61<> du Cygne sous un angle de plus d*une demi-seconde. 
Mais une base vue perpendiculairement soutend xm angle d*une 
demi-seconde quand on est eloign^ de 412 mille fois sa lon- 
gueur. Done la 61* du Cygne est au moins ä xme distance dd 
la terre 6gale ä 412 mule fois 39 millions de lieues.'* 
'' During the month of August, 1812, and also during the foU 
lowing November, Mr. Mathieu and myself very carefully 
observed the altitude of the star above the horizon, at Paris. 
At the latter period its altitude only exceeded that of «the 
former by 0"-66. An absolute parallax of only a single second 
would necessarily have occasioned a difference of V'2 be- 
tween these heights. Our observations do not therefore 
show that a semi-diameter of the earth's orbit, or 39 millions 
of leagues, are seen from the star 61 of Cygnus, at an angle 
of more than 0'''5. But a base viewed perpendicularly sub- 

s2 
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1816, Bessel, to use his own words, " had arrived at no avail 
able result."^ The observations taken from August, 1837, to 
October, 1838, by means of the great heliometer erected in 
1 829, first led him to the parallax of 0"*3483, which corresponds 
with a distance of 592200 mean distances of the earth, and 
a period of 9 J years for the transmission of its light. Peters 
confirmed this result in 1842, by finding 0"-3490, but sub- 
sequently changed Bessel's result into 0"'3744 by a correction 
for temperature." 



tends an angle of 0'''5 only when it is observed at a distance 
of 412000 times its length. Therefore the star 61 Cygni is 
situated at a distance from our earth at least equal to 412 
thousand times 39 millions of leagues." 

^ Bessel, in Schum. Jahrh, 1839, s. 39-49, and in the 
Astr, Nachr., no. 366, gave the result 0"-3136, as a first 
approximation. His later and final result was 0"*3483. {Astr. 
Nachr., no. 402, in bd. xvii. s. 274.) Peters obtained by 
his own observations the following, almost identical, result, 
of 0"-3490. (Struve, Asir. stell, p. 99.) The alteration which, 
after Bessel's death, was made by Peters in Bessel's cal- 
culations of the angular measurements, obtained by the 
Königsberg heliometer, arises from the circumstance that 
Bessel expressed his intention {^Astr. Nachr., bd. xvii. s. 267) 
of investigating further the influence of temperature on 
the results exhibited by the heliometer. This purpose he had 
in fiict partially fulfilled in the first volume of his Astronomische 
Untersuchungen, but he had not applied the corrections of 
temperature to the observations of parallax. This application 
was made by the eminent astronomer Peters (Ergänzungsheft 
zu den Astr. Nachr., 1849, s. 56), and the result obtained, 
owing to the corrections of temperature, was^ 0"'3744 instead 
of 0"-3483. 

2^ This result of 0"-3744 gives, according to Argelander, as 
the distance of the double star 61 Cygni from the sun, 550900 
mean distances of the earth from the sun, or 45576000 J 

miles, a distance which light traverses in 3177 mean days. i 

To judge from the three consecutive statements of parallax 
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The parallax of the finest double star of the 
southern hemisphere (a Centauri) has been calculated at 
0''*9128 by the observations of Henderson, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1832, and by those of Maclear, in 1839.'* 
According to this statement it is the nearest of all the fixed 
stars that have yet been measured, being three times nearer 
than 61 Cygni. 

The parallax of a Lyres has long been the object of 
Struve's observations. The earlier observations (1836) gave^ 
between 0"-07 and 0"'18; later ones gave 0"-2613, and a dis- 
tance of 771400 mean distances of the earth, with a period 
of twelve years for the transmission of its light.^ But Peters 
found t}ie distance of this brilliant star to be much greater, 
since he gives only 0''*103 as the parallax. This result con- 
trasts with another star of the 1st magnitude {a Centauri), 
and one of the 6th (61 Cygni). 

The parallax of the Polar Star has been fixed by Peters at 
0''*106, after many comparisons of observations made be- 
tween the years 1818 and 1838 ; and this is the more satis&tc- 
tory, as the same comparisons give the aberration at 20"-455.^ 

given by Bessel, 0"-3136, 0"-3483, and 0"-3744, this celebrated 
double star has apparently come gradually nearer to us in 
light passages amounting respectively to 1 0, 9^, and 8^ years. 

^ Sir John Herschel, Outlines, pp. 545 and 551. Mädler 
{Ästr,, s. 425) gives in the case of a Centauri, the parallax 
0"-9213 instead of 0"-9128. 

^ Struve, Siell. compos. Mens, microm., pp. clxix.-clxxii. 
Airy makes the parallax of a Lyrse, which Peters had pre- 
viously reduced to 0"'l still lower, indeed too small to be 
measureable by our present instruments. {Mem, of the Royal 
Ästr, Soc, vol. X. p. 270.) 

** Struve, on the Micrometrical admeasurements by the 
Great Refiractor at Dorpat, (Oct. 1839,) in Schum., Astr. 
Nachr., no. 396, s. 178. 

^ Peters, in Struve, Astr, stell,, p. 100. 
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The parallax of Arcturus, according to Peters, is 0'''127. 
Hümker's earlier observaticms with the Hamburgh meridian 
circle had made it considerably larger. The parallax of another 
star of the 1st magnitude, Capella, is still less, being, according 
to Peters, 0"-046. 

The star No. 1830 in Groombridge's Catalogue, which, 
according to Argelander, showed the largest proper motion 
of all the stars that hitherto have been observed in the 
firmament, has a parallax of 0''*226, according to 48 zenith 
distances which were taken with much accuracy by^Peters 
during the years 1842 and 1843. Faye had believed it to 
be five times greater, r''08, and therefore greater than the 
parallax of a Centauri.^ 



liudStar. 
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Bessel 
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Peters 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 

Peters 



It does not in general follow from the results hitherto 
obtained that the brightest stars are likewise the nearest 
to us. Although the parallax of a Centauri is the greatest 
of all at present known, on the other hand, Vega Lyrse, 
Arcturus, and especially Capella, have parallaxes from three to 
eight times less than a star of the 6th magnitude in Cygnus. 
Moreover, the two stars which after 2151 Puppis andi Indi 
show the most rapid proper motion, viz. the star just men- 
tioned in the Swan (with an annual motion of 5"- 123), and 



^ Peters, in Struve, Astr, StelL, p. 101. 
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No. IBSO of Qroombridge, which in France is called Arge- 
lander's star (with an annual motion of 6"'974), are three 
and four tunes more distant from the sun than a Oentanri, 
which has a proper motion of 3''* 58. Their volume, mass, 
intensity of light,'' proper motion, and distance from our 
solar system, stand in yarions complicated relations to each 
other. Although, therefore, generally speaking, it may be 
probable that the brightest stars are nearest to us, still there 
may be certain special very remote small stars, whose photo- 
spheres and surfaces, from the nature of their physical con- 
stitution, maintain a Tery intense luminous process. Stars 
which from their brilliancy we reckon to be of the 1st magni- 
tude, may be further distant from us than others of the 4th, 
or even of the 6th magnitude. When we pass by degrees 
from the consideration of the great starry stratum of which 
our solar system is a part, to the particular subordinate sys- 
tems of our planetary world, or to the still lower systems of 
Jupiter's and Saturn's moons, we perceive central bodies 
surrounded by masses m which the successive order of 
magnitude and of intensity of the reflected light does not 
seem to depend (m distance. The immediate connexion sub- 
sisting between our still imperfect knowledge of parallaxes, 
and our knowledge of the whole structural configuration of the 
umverse, lends a peculiar oharm to those investigations which 
relate to the distances of the fixed stars. 

Human ingenuity has invented for this class of investiga- 
tions methods totally different from the usual ones, and which, 
being based on the velocity of lights deserve a brief mention 
in this place. Savary, whose early death proved such a loss 
to the physical sciences, had pointed out how the aberration of 
light, in double stars, might be used for determining the paral- 

^ On the proportion of the amount of proper motion to 
the proximity of the brighter stars. See Struve, Stell, 
compos, Mensur (B microm,, p. clxiv. 
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laxes. If, for instance, the plane of the orbit which the secon- 
dary star describes around the central body is not at right angles 
to the line of vision from the earth to the double star, but 
coincides nearly with this line of vision itself, then the secon- 
dary star in its orbit will likewise appear to describe nearly a 
straight line, and the points in that portion of its orbit which 
is turned towards the earth will all be nearer to the observer 
than the corresponding points of the second half, which is 
turned away from the earth. Such a division into two halves 
produces not a real but an apparent unequal velocity, with 
which the satellite in its orbit recedes from, or approaches, the 
observer. If the semi-diameter of this orbit were so great 
that light would require several days or weeks to traverse 
it, then the time of the half revolution through its more 
remote side will prove to be longer than the time in the 
side turned towards the obseiver. The sum of the two un- 
equal times wüL always be equal to the true periodic time ; 
for the inequalities caused by the velocity of light reciprocally 
destroy each other. From these relations of duration, it is 
possible, according to Savary's ingenious method of changing 
days and parts of iays into a standard of length, (on the as- 
sumption that light traverses 14356 millions of geographical 
miles in twenty-four hours), to arrive at the absolute mag- 
nitude of a semi-diameter of the earth's orbit; and the distance 
of the central body and its parallax may be then deduced 
from a simple determination of the angle under which the 
radius appears to the observer.** 

In the same way that the determination of the parallaxes 
instructs us as to the distances of a small number of the fixed 
stars, and as to the place which is to be assigned to them in 
the regions of space, so the knowledge of the measure and 

^ Savary, in the Connaissance des Temps pour 1830, pp. 56 
-69, and pp. 163-171; and Struve, ibid. p. clxiv. 
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duration of proper motion, that is to say, of the changes which 
take place in the positions of self-luminous stars, throws some 
light on two mutually dependent problems ; namely, the motion 
of the solar system,^ and the position of the centre of gravity in 
the heayen of the fixed stars. That which can only be reduced 
in so very incomplete a manner to numerical relations, must for 
that very reason be ill calculated to throw any clear light on such 
causal connexion. Of the two problems just mentioned, the 
first alone (especially since Argelander^s admirable investiga- 
tion) admits of being solved with a certain degree of satis* 
factory precision; the latter has been considered with much 
acuteness by Madler, but according to the confession of this 
astronomer himself,**^ his attempted solution is, in consequence 
of the many mutually compensating foröes which enter into it, 
devoid '^ of anything like evidence amounting to a complete 
and scientifically certain proof." 

After carefiilly allowing for all that is due to the precession 
of the equinoxes, the nutation of the earth's axis, the aber- 
ration of light, and the change of parallax caused by the earth's 
revolution round the sun, the remaining annual motion of 
the fixed stars comprises at once that which is the con- 
sequence of the translation in space of the whole solar sys- 
tem^ and that also which is the result of the actual proper 
motion of the fixed stars. In Bradley's masterly labours on 
nutation, contained in his great treatise of the year 1748, we 
meet with the first hint of a translation of the solar system» 
and in a certain sense also with suggestions for the most 
desirable methods of observing it.^* " For if our own solar 
system be conceived to change its place with respect to abso- 

^ Cosmos^ vol. i. p. 136. 

^ Madler, Astronomie, s. 414. 

^* Arago, in his Annuaire pour 1842, p. 3Ö3, was the 
first to call attention to this remarkable passage of Brad- 
ley's. See, in the same An7iuaire, the section on the trans- 
lation of the entire solar system, pp. 389-399. 
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lute space, this might, in process of time, occasion an appar- 
ent change in the angular distances of the fixed stars; and in 
sach a case, the places of the nearest stars being more aSbcted 
than of those that are yery remote, their relative positions 
might seem to alter, though the stars themselves were really 
immoveable. And on the other hand, if our own system be at 
rest, and any of the stars really in motion, this might likewise 
vary their apparent positions, and the more so, the nearer they 
are to us, or the swifter their motions are, or the more pro- 
per the direction of the motion is, to be rendered perceptible 
by lis. Since, then, the relative places of the stars may be 
changed from such a variety oi causes, considering that 
amaging distance at which it is certain some of them are 
placed, it may require the observations of many ages to deter- 
mine the laws of the apparent changes even of a single star; 
much more difficult, therefore, it must be to settle the laws 
relating to all the most remarkable stars." 

After the time of Bradley, the mere possibility, and the 
greater or less probability, of the movement of the solar system, 
were in turn advanced in the writings of Tobias Mayer, Lam- 
bert, and Lalande ; but William Herschel had the great merit 
of beii^ the first to verify the conjecture by acttud observations 
(1783, 1806, and 1806). He found (what has been confirmed, 
and more precisely determined by many later and more accurate 
inquiries,) that our solar system moves towards a point 
near to the constellation of Hercules, in B. A. 260® 44', and, 
N. Ded. 26° 16' (reduced to the year 1800). Argelander, 
by a comparison of 319 stars, and with a reference to Lun- 
dahl's investigations, found it for 1800: R.A. 257° 64'1, 
Decl.-|-28®49'-2; for 1850,R. A.2ö8**23'-5,Decl. +28°45'-6. 
Otto Struve (from 392 stars) made it to be for 1800: 
RA. 261** 26'-9, Decl. +37° 35'-5; for 1850, 261° 52'-6, 
Decl. 37° 33''0. According to Gauss,* the point in question 

" " In a letter addressed to me ; see Schimi. Ästr, Nachr,, 
no. 622, s« 348. 
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•falls witihin a quadrangle, whose extremes are, R. A. 258° 40', 
and Decl. 30° 40'; R. A. 268° 42', Decl. + 30° 67'; R. A. 259° 
13', Decl. + 31° 9'; R. A. 2ß0° 4', Decl. + 30° 32'. 

It still remained to inquire wliat the result would be 
if the observations were directed only to those stars of the 
southern hemisphere which never appear above the horizon in 
£urope. To this inquiry Galloway has devoted his especial 
attention. He has compared the very recent calculations 
(1830) of Johnson at St. Helena, and of Henderson at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with the earlier ones of Lacaille and 
Bradley (1760 and 1757). The result» for 1790 was, R. A. 
260° 0', Ded. 34° 23'; therefore for 1800 and 1850, 260° 6' 
+ 34° 22' and 260° 33', + 34° 20'. This agreement with the 
results obtained from the northern stars is extremely satis&ctory. 

If ihen. the pr(^ressive motion of our solar syst^n 
may be considered as determined within moderate limits, 
the question naturally arises : Is the world of the fixed 
stars composed merely of a number of neighbouring partial 
systems divided into groups, or must we assume the 
existence of an universal relation, a rotation of all self-lumi- 
nous celestial bodies {suns) around one common centre of 
gravity which is either ßUed with matter ^ or void? 
We here, however, enter the domain of mere con- 
jecture, to which, indeed, it is not impossible to give a 
scientific form, but which, owing to the incompleteness of 
the materials of observation and Bsaalogy which are at pre- 
sent before us, can by no means lead to the degree of evidence 
attained by the other parts of astronomy. The &ct that we are 
ignorant of the proper motion of an infinite number of very 
small stars from the iOth to the 14th magnitude, which appear 
to be scattered among the brighter ones, especially in tbe im- 
portant part of the starry stratum to which we belong, the 

» Galloway, on the Motion of the Solar System^ in the 
Philos. Transact, 1847, p. 98. 
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annuU of the Milky Watf, is extremely prejudicial to thub 
profound matliematical treatment of problems so difficult of 
solution. The contemplation of our own planetary sphere, 
whence we ascend, from the small partial systems of the moons 
of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, to the higher and general solar 
system, has naturally led to the belief, that the fixed stars 
might in a similar manner be divided into several indivi- 
dual groups, and separated by immense intervals of space, 
which again (in a higher relation of these systems one to 
another) may be subject to the overwhelming attractive 
force of a great central body, (one sole sun of the whole 
universe).^ The inference here advanced and foimded 
on the analogy of our own solar system, is, however, re- 
futed by the &cts hitherto observed, In the multiple stars 
two or more self-luminous stars (suns) revolve, not round 
one another, but round an external and distant centre of 
gravity. No doubt something similar takes place in our own 
planetary system, inasmuch as the planets do not properly 
move round the centre of the solar body, but around the com- 
mon centre of gravity of all the masses in the system. But 
this comihon centre of gravity falls, according to the rela- 
tive positions of the great planets Jupiter and Saturn, some- 
times within the circumference of the sun*s body, but oftener 
out of it.** The centre of gravity, which in the case of the 
double stars is a void, is accordingly in the solar system at 
one time void, at another occupied by matter. All that has 
been advanced with regard to the existence of a dark 
central ^body in the centre of gravity of double stars, or at 
least of one orig:inally dark, but faintly illuminated by the 

^ The value or worthlessness of such views has been 
discussed by Argelander in his essay, '* Ueber die eigene 
Bewegung der Sonnensystems^ hergeleitet aus der eigenen 
Beroegung der Sterne, 1837, s. 39. 

" See Cosmos, \o\. i. p. 135. (Bohn's ed.) (Mädler, Astr., 
p. 400.) 
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borrowed light of the planets which revolve round it, belongs 
to the ever enlarging reahn of mythical hypotheses. 

It is a more important consideration, and one more de- 
serving of thorough investigation, that, on the supposition of 
a revolving movement, not only of the whole of our planetary 
system which changes its place, but also for the proper 
motion of the fixed stars at their various distances, the centre 
of this revolving motion must be 90° distant *• from the point 
towards which our solar system is moving. In this connexion of 
ideas the position of stars possessing a great or very small 
proper motion becomes of considerable moment. Argelan« 
der has examined, with his usual caution and acuteness, the 
degree of probability with which we may seek for a general 
centre of attraction for our starry stratum in the constel- 
lation of Perseus." Madler, rejecting the hypothesis of the 
existence of a central body, preponderating in mass, as the 
universal centre of gravity, seeks the centre of gravity 
in the Pleiades, in the very centre of this group, in or 
near ^ to the bright star 17 Tauri (Alcyone). The present is 

^ Argelander, ihid, p. 42; Madler» Centralsonney s. 9, and 
Astr,y s. 403. 

" Argelander, ibid, p. 43; and in Schum. Astr, Nachr. 9 
no. 566. Guided by no numerical investigations, but fol- 
lowing the suggestions of fancy, Kant long ago fixed upon 
Sirius, and Lambert upon the nebula in the belt of Orion, 
as the central body of our starry stratum. (Struve, Astr. 
Stell., p. 17, no. 19.) 

^ Madler, Astr,, s. 380, 400, 407, and 414 ; in his Cen^ 
tralsonne, 1846, pp. 44-47 ; in Untersuchungen über die 
Fixstern-Systeme, th. ii. s. 183-185. Alcyone is in R. A. 
54° 30', Decl. 23° 36', for the year 1840. If Alcyone's 
parallax were really 0"*0065, its distance would be equal 
to 31^ million semi-diameters of the earth's orbit, and thus 
it would be 50 times further distant from us than the distance 
of the double star 61 Cygni, according to Bessel's earliest 
calculation. The light which comes to the earth from the 
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not the place to discuss the probability or improbability ^ of 
such an hypothesis. Praise is, howeyer, due to the eminently 
active director of the Observatory at Dorpat, for having by 
his diligent labours determined the positions and proper 
motions of more than 800 stars, and at the same time excited 
investigations which, if they do not lead to the satisfactory- 
solution of the great problem itself, are nevertheless calcu- 
lated to throw light on kindred questions of physical as- 
tronomy. 

sun in 8' 18"-2, would in that case take 500 years to pass 
from Alcyone to the earth. The &ncy of the Greeks delighted 
itself in wild visions of the height t>f falls. In Hesiod's 
Theogonia^ v. 722-725, it is said, speaking of the fall of the 
Titans into Tartarus : " If a brazen anvil were to fall from 
heaven nine days and nine nights long, it would reach the earth 
on the tenth." This descent of the anvil in 777600 seconds 
of time gives an equivalent in distance of 309424 geographical 
miles, (allowance being made, according to Galle's calcula- 
tion, for the considerable diminution in the force of attrac- 
tion at planetary distances,) therefore 1^ times the distance 
of the moon from the earth. But, according to the Iliad^ i. 
V. 592, Hephaestus fell down to Lemnos in one day, " when 
but a little breath was stiU in him." The length of the chain 
hanging down from Olympus to the earth, by which all the 
gods were challenged to try and pulldown Jupiter {Iliad^ym., 
V. 18), is not given. The image is not intended to convey 
an idea of the height of heaven, but of Jupiter's strength and 
omnipotence. 

' Compare the doubts of Peters, in Schum. Aatr, Nachr., 
1849, s. 661, and Sir John Herschel, in the OutL of Astr.^ 
p. 589 : — *^ In the present defective state of our know- 
ledge respecting the proper motion of the smaller stars, we 
cannot but regard all attempts of the kind as to a certain ex- 
tent premature, though by no means to be discouraged as 
forerunners of something more decisive." 
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VI. 

mrLTIPLS OB DOUBLE STAKS. -*-> THEIB NUHBEBS XJSD 
SECIFBOCAL DISTAKCZ&.^-¥£BIO]> OF BEYOLTTIION 07 
XWO SUNS BOUKB A COMMON OENXBB OF OBAYIIT» 

Whek, in'contemplatmg the systems of the fixed stars, "we 
descend from hypothetical, higher, and more general con- 
siderations to those of a special and restricted nature, we 
enter a domain more clearly determined, and better calculated 
for direct observation. Among the multiple stars, to which 
belong the binary or double stars, several self-lmninous cosmical 
bodies (suns) are connected by mutual attraction, which 
necessarily gives rise to motions in closed curved lines. 
Before actual observation had established the £äct of the revolu- 
tion of the double stars, such movements in closed curves were 
only known to exist in our own planetary solar system. On 
this apparent analogy inferences were hastily drawn, which 
for a long time gave rise to many errors. As the term 
" double stars " was indiscriminately applied to every pair of 
stars, the dose proximity of which precluded their separation 
by the naked eye (as, in the case of Castor, » Lyrse, ß Orionisi 
and » Centauri) this designation naturally comprised two 
classes of multiple stars: firstly, those which, from their in-> 
cidental position in reference to the observer, appear in close 
proximity, though in reality widely distant and belonging to 
totally different strata; and, secondly, those which, from their 
actual proximity, are mutually dependent upon, each other 

^ Compare Cosmos, vol. i. pp. 136-139. (Strove, über 
Doppelsteme nach Dorpater Micrometer^Messunffsn vo» 1824 
bis 1837, s. 11.) 
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in mutual attraction and reciprocal action, and thus constitute 
a particular, isolated, sidereal system. The former have long 
been called opticaUy, the latter physically, double stars. By 
reason of their great distance, and the slowness of their ellip- 
tical motion, many of the latter are frequently confounded 
with the former. As an illustration of this fact, Alcor, (a star 
which had engaged the attention of many of the Arabian 
astronomers, because, when the air is very clear, and the organs 
of yision peculiarly sharp, this small star is visible to the naked 
eye together with ^ in the tail of Ursa Major, forms, in the 
fullest sense of the term, one of these optical combinations, 
without any closer physical connexion. In sections IL and 
III. I have already treated of the difficulty of separating 
by the naked eye adjacent stars, with the very unequal in- 
tensity of light, of the influence of the higher brilliancy and 
the stars^ tails, as well as of the organic defects which pro- 
duce indistinct vision. ^• 

Galileo, without making the double stars an especial object 
of his telescopic observations (to which his low magni- 
fying powers would have proved a serious obstacle), 
mentions (in a &mous passage of the Giomata terza of his 
Discourses, which has already been pointed out by Arago) the 
use which astronomers might make of optically double stars 
(quando si trovasse nel telescopic qualche picciolissima Stella 
vicinissima ad alcuna delle maggiori) for determining the 
parallax of the fixed stars} As late as the middle of the 



* Vide supra. As a remarkable instance of acuteness of 

vision, we may further mention, that Möstlin, Kepler's 

teacher, discovered with the naked eye fourteen, and some 

of the ancients nine, of the stars in the Pleiades. (Madler, 

Untersuch, über die Fixtern-Systeme, th. ii. s. 36.) 

• Vide supra. Doctor Gregory of Edinburgh aiso, in 1675, 
(consequently thirty-three years after Galileo's decease), re- 
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kst century, scarcely twenty double stars were set down in 
the stellar catalogues, if we exclude all those at a greater 
distance from each other than 32"; at present — a hundred 
years later (thanks chiefly to the great labours of Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, Sir John Herschel, and Struve), about 6000 
have been discovered in the two hemispheres. To the earliest 
described double stars* belong ^ XJrsee maj. (7th September, 
1700, by Gottfried Kirch), a Centauri (1709, by Feuill^e), 
y Virginis (1718), a Geminorum (1719), 61 Cygni (1753), 
(which, with the two preceding, was observed by Bradley, 
both in relation to distance and angle of direction), p Ophi- 
uchi, and f Cancri. The number of the double stars recorded 
has gradually increased, from the time of Flamstead, 
who employed a micrometer, down to the star-catalogue 
of Tobias Mayer, which appeared in 1756. Two acutely 
speculative thinkers, endowed with great powers of com- 
bination, Lambert {Photometria, 1760; Kosmologische Briefe 
fiber die Einrichtung des Weltbattes, 1761) and John Michell, 
1767, though they did not themselves observe double stars 
were the first to difPhse correct views upon the relations of 
their attraction in partial binary systems. Lambert, like 
Kepler, hazarded the conjecture that the remote suns (fixed 
stars) are, like our own sun, surrounded with dark bodies, 
planets, and comets; but of the fixed stars proximate to 
each other,* he believed, however much on the other hand 
he may appear inclined to admit the existence of dark 
central bodies, "that within a not veiy long period they 
completed a revolution round their common centre of gravity." 

commended the same parallactic meth od ; see Thomas Birch 
Hist, of the Royal Soc, vol. iii. 1757, p. 225. Bradley 
(1748) alludes to this method at the conclusion of his cele- 
brated treatise on Nutation. 

* Madler, Astr., s. 477. 

* Arago, in the Annuaire pour 1842, p. 400. 

VOL. III. X \ 
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Michell* who was not acquainted with the ideas of Kant and 
Lambert, was the first who applied the calculus of proba- 
bilities to small groups of stars, which he did with great 
ingenuity, especially to multiple stars, both binary and qua- 
ternary. He showed that it was 500000 ehances to 1 that 
the collocation of the six principal stars in the Pleiades did 
not result from accident, but that, on the contrary, they owed 
their grouping to some internal and reciprocal relation. He 
was so thoroughly conyinced of the existence of luminous stars, 
revolving round each other, that he ingeniously proposed to 
employ these partial star-systems to the solution of certain 
astronomical problems.'' 

• An Inquiry into the probable parallax and magnitude 
of the fixed stars, from the quantity of Ught which fliey afford 
US, and the particular circumstances of their situation, by 
the Bev. John Mitchell; in the PhUos. Transact^ vol. Ivii. 
pp. 234-261. 

' John Michell, ibid., p. 238. " If it should hereafter be 
found that any of the stars have others revolving about them 
(for no satellites by a borrowed light could possibly be visible), 

we should then have the means of discovering " 

Throughout the whole discussion he denies that one of the 
two revolving stars can be a dark planet shining with a 
reflected lights because both of them, notwithstanding their 
distance, are visible to us. Calling the larger of the two the 
*^ Central Star," he compares the density of both with the 
density of our sun, and merely uses the word '* satellite '' 
relatively to the idea of revolution, or of reciprocal motion ; 
he speaks of the "greatest apparent elongation of those 
stars, that revolve about others as satellites." He £ur- 
ther says, at pp. 243 and 249: ** We may conclude with the 
highest probability (the odds against the contrary opinion 
being many millicm millions to one) that stars form a land dS. 
system by mutual gravitation. It is highly probable in par- 
ticular, and next to a certainty in general, that such double 
stars as appear to consist of two or more stars placed near 
together are under the influence of scmie general law, sucäi 
perhaps as gravity. . . . ." (Consult also Arago, in the 
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Christian Mayer, the Manheifa astronomer, has the great 
merit of having first (1778) made the fixed stars a special 
object of research, by the sure method of actual observations. 
The unfortunate choice of the term satellites of the fixed stars^ 
and the relations which he supposed to exist among the 
stars between 2° 30' and 2^ 55' distant from Arcturus, exposed 
him to bitter attacks from his contemporaries, and among 
these to the censure of the eminent mathematician, Nicolaus 
Fuss. That dark planetary bodies should become visible by 
reflected light, at such an immense distance, was certainly 
improbable. No value was set upon the results of his care- 
fully conducted observations, because his theory of the phe- 
nomena was rejected; and yet Christian Mayer, in his re- 
joinder to the attack of Father Maximilian Hell, Director 
of the Imperial Observatory at Vienna, expressly asserts 
''that the smaller stars, which are so near the larger, are 
either illuminated, naturally dark planets, or that both of 
these coemical bodies— the principal star and its companion 
— are self-luminous suns revolving round each other." The 

Annuairepour 1834, p. 308, and ^nn. 1842, p. 400.) No great 
reliance can be placed on the individual numerical results of 
the calculus of probabilities given byMichell; as the h3^otheses 
that there are 230 stars in the heavens which, in intensity of 
light, are equal to ^ Capricomi, aud 1500 equal to the six 
greater stars of the Pleiades, are manifestly incorrect. The 
ingenious cosmolc^cal treatise of John Michell ends with a 
very bold attempt to explain the scintillation of the fixed stars 
by a kind of " pulsation in material effluxes of light " — an 
elucidation not more happy than that which Simon Marius, one 
of the discoverers of Jupiter's satellites (see Cosmos, vol. ii. 
p. 404,) has given at the end of his Mundus Jovtalis (1614). 
But Michell has the merit of having called attention to the 
fact (p. 263) that the scintillation of stars is always accom- 
panied by a change of colour. '' Besides their brightness, 
there is in the scintillation of the fixed stars .a change of 
colour." ( Vide supra.) 

T 2 
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importance of Christian Mayer's labours lias, long after his 
death, been thankfully and publicly acknowledged by Struve 
and Madler. In his two treatises, Vertheidigung neuer Beo- 
bachtungen von Fixstem'trahanten (1778), and Disserlatio de 
novis in Coelo stdereo Phanomenis (1779), eighty double stars 
are described as observed by him, of which sixty-seven are 
less than 32" distant from each other. Most of these were 
first discovered by Christian Mayer himself, by means of the 
excellent eight-feet telescope of the Manheim Mural Quad- 
rant; "many even now cpnstitute very difficult objects of 
observation, which none but veiy powerful instruments are 
capable of representing, such as ^ and 71 Herculis, i Lyr83, 
and tf Piscium." Mayer, it is true, (as was the practice long 
after his time,) only measured distances in right ascension 
and declination by meridian instruments, and pointed out, 
from his own observations, as well as from those of earlier 
astronomers, changes of position; biit from the numerical 
value of these he omitted to deduct what (in particular cases) 
was due to the proper motion of the stars.^ 

These feeble, but praiseworthy beginnings were fbUowed 
by Sir William Herschers colossal work on the multiple 
stars, which comprises a period of more than twenty-five 
years. For although HerscheFs first catalogue of double 
stars was published four years after Christian Mayer's treatise 
on the same subject, yet the observations of the former go 
back as far as 1779 — ^indeed, even to 1776, if we take into 
consideration the investigations on the trapezium in the 
great nebula of Orion. Almost all we at present know of 
the manifold formation of the double stars has its origin 
in Sir William HerscheVs work. In the catalogues of- 1 782, 



^ Struve, in the Recueil des Actes de la Siance publique de 
TAcad. Imp, des Sciences de St, Piter sbourg, le 29 Dec 
1832, pp. 48-50. Madler, Astr,y s. 478. 
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1783, and 1804, he has not only set down and determined 
the position and distance of 846 double stars,' for the most 
part first discovered by himself, but, what is far more impor- 
tant than any augmentation of nimiber, he applied his 
sagacity and power of observation to aU those points which 
have any bearing on their orbits, their conjectured periodic 
times, their brightness, contrasts of colours, and classification 
according to the amount of their mutual distances. Full 
of imagination, yet always proceeding with great caution, it 
was not till the year 1794, while distinguishing between 
optically and physically double stars, that he threw out 
his preliminary suggestions as to the nature of the relation of 
the larger star to its smaller companion. Nine years after- 
wards, he first explained his views of the whole system of 
these phenomena, in the 93rd volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, The idea of partial star-systems, in which 
several suns revolve round a common centre of gravity, was 
then firmly established. The stupendous influence of attrac- 
tive forces, which in our solar system extends to Neptune, a 
distance 30 times that of the earth (or 2488 millions of 
geographical miles) and which compelled the great comet 
of 1680 to return in its orbit, at the distance of 28 of 
Neptune's semi-diameters (853 mean distances of the earth, 
or 70800 millions of geographical miles), is also manifested 
in the motion of the double star 61 Cygni, which, with a 
parallax of 0"'3744, is distant from the sim 18240 semi- 
diameters of Neptune's orbit (t. e, 550900 earth's mean 
distances, or 45576000 millions of geographical miles). 

• Phüps, 7Va»«ac^./or/Ä«year 1782, pp. 40-126; for 1783, 
pp. 112-124; for 1804, p. 87. Regarding the observations 
on which Sir William Herschel founded his views respecting 
the 846 double stars, see Mädler, in Schumacher's Jahrbuch 
für 1839, s. 59, and his Untersuchungen über die Fixstern^ 
ßysteme, th. i. 1847, s. 7. 
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But although Sir William Herscbel so dearly disoemed the 
causes and general connexion of the phenomena, still, in the 
first few years of the nineteenth century, the angles of posi- 
tion derived from his own observations, owing to a'want of 
due care in the use of the earlier catalogues, were confined 
to epochs too near together to admit of perfect certainty in 
determining the several numerical relations of the periodic 
times, or the elements of their orbits. Sir John Hersdiel him- 
self alludes to the doubts regarding the accuracy of the assigned 
periods of revolution of a Greminorum (334 years instead of 
520, according to Madiera« of y Virginia (708 instead of 169), 
and of y Leonis (1424 of Struve's great catalogue), a splendid 
golden and reddish-green double star (1200 years). 

After William Herschel, the elder Struve (fix)m 1813 to 
1842), and Sir John Herschel (from 1819 to 1838), availing 
themselves of the great improvements in astronomical instm- 
ments, and especially in micrometrical applications, have, 
with praiseworthy diligence, laid the proper and special 
foundation of this important branch of astronomy. In 1820, 
Struve published his first Dorpat Table of double stars, 
796 in number. This was followed in 1824 by a second, 
containing 3112 double stars, down to the 9th magnitude, 
in distances imder 32"', of which only about one-sixth had 
been before observed. To accomplish this work, nearly 
120000 fixed stars were examined by means of the great 
Fraimhofer refiractor. Struve's third Table of midtiple stars 
appeared in the year 1837, and forms the important work 
Stellarum compositarum MensurcB micrometrtctB?^ It contains 

^® Mädler, ibid., th. i. s. 255. For Castor we have two 
old observations of Bradley, 1719 and 1759 (the former taken 
in conjunction with Pond, the latter with Maskelyne), and 
two of the elder Herschel, taken in the years 1779 and 1803. 
For the period of revolution of y Virginis, see Mädler, 
Fixstem-SysL, th. ü. s. 234-40, 1848. 

" Stnrve, Mensurts microm,, pp. 40 and 234-248. On the 
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2787 double stars, several imperfectly observed objects being 
careMly excluded. 

Sir John Herschers unwearied diligence, during his four 
years' residence in Feldhausen, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
which, by contributing to an accurate topographical know- 
lo^e of the southern hemisphere, constitutes an epoch in 
astronomy,*' has been the means of enriching this number by 
the addition of more than 2100 double stars (which, with 
few exceptions, had never before been observed). All these 
AMcan observations were taken by a twenty-feet reflecting 
telescope ; they were reduced for the year 1830, and are in- 
cluded in the six catalogues which contain 3346 double stars, 
and were transmitted by Sir John Herschel to the Astronomical 
Society for the 6th and 9th parts of their valuable Memoirs}^ 
In ihese European catalogues are laid down the 880 double 
stars which the above celebrated astronomer had observed in 
1825, conjointly with Sir James South. 

We trace in this historical sketch the gradual advance 
made by the science of astronomy towards a thorough know- 
ledge o£ partial, and especially of hvnary systems. The num- 
ber of double stars (those both optically and physically double) 
may at present be estimated with some certainty at about 6000, 
if we include in our calculation those observed by Bessel 
with the excellent Fraunhofer heliometer, by Argelander'* 

whole 2641 + 146, «. e. 2787 double stars have been ob- 
served. (Mädler, inSchum. Jakrb.^ 1839, s. 64.) 

^' Sir John Herschel, Asiron, Ohserv, at the Cape ef Good 
Hope,m, 165-303. 

» Ibtd,, pp. 167 and 242. 

** Argelander, in order carefully to investigate their proper 
motion, examined a great number of fixed stars. See his 
essay, entitled " DLX SteUarum fixarum positiones medtce, 
ineunte anno 1830, ex observ, Ahom kahitis {HeUingforsie^ 
1825)." Madler {Astr,^ s. 625) estimates the number of mul- 
tiple stars in the northern hemisphere, discovered at Fulkowa 
since 1837, at not less than 600. 
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at Abo (1827-1835), by Encke and Galle, at Berlin (1836 
and 1839), by Prenss and Otto Struve, in Pulkowa (since 
the catalogue of 1837), by Madler, in Dorpat, and by Mitchell, 
in Cincinnati (Ohio) with a seventeen-feet Munich refractor. 
How many of these 6000 stars, which appear to the naked 
eye as if close together, may stand in an immediate relation of 
attraction to each other, forming systems of their own, and 
revolving in closed orbits— or, in other words, how many are 
so-called physical {revolving) double stars— is an important 
problem, and difficult of solution. More revolving compa- 
nions are gradually but constantly being discovered. Ex- 
treme slowness of motion, or the direction of the plane of the 
oibit as presented to the eye, being such as to render the posi- 
tion of the revolving star unfavourable for observation, may 
long cause us to class physically double stars among those 
which are only optically so ; that is, stars of which the proximity 
is merely apparent. But a distinctly-ascertained appreciable 
motion is not the only criterion. The perfectly uniform 
motion in the realms of space, (i.e. a common progressive 
movement, like that of our solar system, including the 
earth and moon, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune^ 
with their satellites,) which in the case of a considerable 
number of multiple stars has been proved by Argelander and 
Bessel, bears evidence that the principal stars and their 
companions stand in undoubted relation to each other in 
separate partial systems. Madler has made the interesting 
remark, that whereas previous to 1836, among 2640 double 
stars that had been catalogued, there were only 58 in which 
a difference of position had been observed with certainty^ and 
105 in which it might be regarded as more or less proba- 
ble ; at present, the proportion of physically double stars to 
optically double stars has changed so greatly in favour of the 
former, that among the 6000 double stars, according to a 
table published in 1849, 650 are known in which a change of 
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relative position can be incontestably proved." The earliest 
comparison gave one-sixteenth, the most recent gives one- 
ninth, as the proportion of the cosmical bodies which, by an 
observed motion both of the primary star and the companion, 

! are manifestly proved to be physically double stars. 

I Very little has as yet been numerically determined re- 
garding the relative distribution of the binary star-systems 
throughout space, not only in the celestial regions, but even 

' on the apparent vault of heaven. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, the double stars most frequently occur in the direction 
of certain constellations (Andromeda, Bootes, the Great Bear, 
the Lynx, and Orion). For the southern hemisphere Sir John 
Herschel/has obtained the unexpected result **that in the 
extra-tropical regions of this hemisphere the nimiber of 
multiple stars is far smaller than that in the corresponding 
portion of the northern." And yet these beautiful southern 
regions have been explored under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, by one of the most experienced of observers, 
with a brilliant twenty-feet reflecting telescope which sepa- 
rated stars of the 8th magnitude, at distances even of three- 
quarters of a second.** 



^* The number of fixed stars in which proper motion has 
been imdoubtedly discovered (though it may be conjectured 
in the case of all) is slightly greater than the nimiber of 
double stars in which change of position has been obser^'ed. 
(Mädler, Astr,, s. 394, 490, and 520-540.) Results obtained 
by the application of the Calculus of Probabilities, according 
as the several reciprocal distances of the double stars are 
between 0" and 1", 2" and 8", or 16" and 32", are given by 
Struve, in his Mens microm., p. xciv. Distances less than O^'S 
have been taken, and experiments with verj»- complicated 
systems have confirmed the. astronomer in the hope that these 
estimates are mostly correct within 0"-l. (Struve, über Doppel^ 
steme nach Dorpater Beob.^ s. 29.) 

*• Sir John Herschel, Observations at the Cape, p. 166. 
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The frequent ooearrence of contrasted colours c o n s titute s an 
extremely lemazkable peculiarity of multiple stars. Struve, in 
his grrat work" published in 1837, gave the fi^owing results 
with regard to the colours presented by six hundred of the 
brighter double stan. In 375 of these, the o^ur of both 
principal star and companion was the same cmd equally in» 
tense. In 101, a mere difference of intensity could be dis- 
cerned. The stars with perfectly different colours were 120 
in number, or one-fifth of the whole; and in the remaining 
four-fiflLhs the principal and companion stars were uniform 
in colour. In nearly one-half of these six hundred, the 
principal star and its companion were white. Among those 
of different colours, combinations of yellow with blue (as in 
t Cancri), and of orange with green, (as in the ternary star 
y Andromed»,)'* are of frequent occurrence. 

Arago was the first to call attention to the fact tiiat the 
diversity of colour in the binary systems principally, or at 
least in very many cases, has reference to the complementary 
colours—the subjectiye colours, which when imited form 

white.^ It is a well known optical phenomenon that a fSeiint 

— - 

" Struve, Mensur (B mtcrom., pp. Ixxvii to Ixxxiy. 

*• Sir John Herschel, Outlines o/Astr., p. 579. 

" Two glasses, which exhibit complementary colours, when 
placed one upon the other, are used to exhibit ufhite images 
of the sun. During my long residence at the Ohserratory 
at Paris, my friend very successfully availed liigaaftlf of this 
contrivance,— instead of using shade glasses to observe the 
sun's disc. The colours to be chosen are red and green, 
yellow and blue, or green and violet. '*Lorsqu*une lumi- 
^re forte so trouve aupr^s d*une lumidre fidble, la demi^re 
prend la teinte complementaire de la premiere. C'est la le con- 
trasts; mais oomme le rouge n'est presque jamais pur, on peut 
tout aussi bien dire que le rouge est compUmentaire du bleu. 
Les couleurs voisines du spectre solaire se substituent." 
** When a strong light is brought into contact with a feeble 
one, the latter assumes the complementary colour of the for- 
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wliHe light apfpears green when a strcnig red light is brought 
near it ; and that a white light becomes blue when the stronger 
surrounding light is yellowish. Arago, howerer, with his 
usual caution, has reminded us of the fact that even though 
the green or blue tint of the companion star is sometimes the 
result of contrast, still on the whole it is impossible to deny 
the actual existence of green or blue stars.^ There are 

mer. This is the effect of contrast; but as red is scarcely 
ever pure, it may as correctly be said that red is the com- 
plementary of blue : the colours nearest to the solar spectrum 
reciprocally change/' (Arago, MS. of 1847.) 

^ Arago, in the Conncusance des Temps pour Van 1828, 
pp. 299-300; and in the Annuaire pour 1834, pp. 246-250 ; 
pour 1842, pp. 347-350 : " Les exceptions que je cite, 
prouvent que j'avais bien raison en 1825 de n'introduire 
la notion physique du contrasts dans la question des etoiles 
doubles' qu'avec la plus grande reserve. Le bleu est la 
couleur reelle de certaines etoiles. II r^sulte des observations 
recueillies jusqu'ici que le firmament est non seulement par- 
seme de soleils rouges etj'aunes^ comme le savaient les anciens, 
mais encore de soleils bleus et verts. Cest au tems et ä des 
observations futures i nous apprendre si les 6toües vertes et 
bleues ne sont pas des soleils dejd en voie de d^croissance; si 
les difißerentes nuances de ces astres n'indiquent pas que la 
combustion s'y op^re i di£llrens degres ; sila teinte, avec exc^s 
de rayons les plus re£rangibles, que präsente souvent la petite 
etoile, ne tiendrait pas k la force absorbante d'une atmosphere 
que d^velopperait Faction de T Etoile, ordinairement beaucoup 
plus brillante, qu'elle accompagne." '*The exceptions I have 
named proved that in 1825 1 was quite right in the cautious re- 
servations with which I introduced the physical notion of con- 
trast in connexion with double stars. Blue is the real colour 
of certain stars. The result of the observationB hitherto made 
proves that the firmament is studded not only with red and 
ydlow suns, (as was known long ago to the ancients,) but also 
with blue and green suns. Time and future observations must 
determine whether red and blue stars are not suns, the light- 
ness of which is already on the wane; whether the varied 
appearances of these orbs do not indicate the degree of com- 
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instances in wHcli a brilliant white star (1527 Leonis, 1768 
Can. yen.) is accompanied by a small blue star; others, whese 
in a double star (d Serp.) both the principal and its companion 
are blue." In order to determine whether the contrast of 
colours is merely subjective, he proposes (when the distance 
allows) to cover the principal star in the telescope by a thread 
or diaphragm. Conmionly it is only the smaller star that is 
blue: this, however, is not the case in the double star 23 
Orionis (696 in Struve's Catalogue, p. Ixxx.) ; where the prin- 
cipal star is bluish, and the companion pure white. K in the 
multiple stars the differently coloured sims are frequently 
suiTounded by planets invisible to us, the latter, being dif- 
ferently illuminated, must have their white, bitte, red, and 
£freen days.** 

As the periodical variability'^ of the stars is, as we have 
ali-eady pointed out, by no means necessarily connected 
with their red or reddish colour, so also colouring in gene- 
ral, or a contrasting difference of the tones of colour be- 

bustion at work within them ; whether the colour and the excess 
of the most refrangible rays often presented by the smaller 
of two stars be not OMring to the absorbing force of an atmo- 
sphere developed by the action of the accompanying star, 
which is generally much the more brilliant of tke two.' ' ( Arago 
in the Annuaire pour 1834, pp. 295-301.) 

'* Struve, Ueber DoppeUteme nach Dorpater Beobachtungen^ 
1837, s. 33-36, and Mensura microm. p. Ixxxiii., enumerates 
eizty-three double stars, in which both the principal and 
companion are blue or bluish, and in which therefore the 
colours cannot be the effect of contrast. When we are forced 
to compare together the colours of double stars, as reported 
by several astronomers, it is particularly striking to observe 
how frequently the companion of a red or orange-coloured 
star is reported by some observers as blue, and by others 
as green. 

^ Arago, Annuaire pour 1834, p. 302. 

» Vide supra, pp. 175-183. 
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tween Üie pTincipal star and its companion is far from being 
peculiar to tlie multiple stars. Circumstances which we find 
to be &equent, are not on that account necessary conditions 
of the phenomena ; whether relating to a periodical change 
of light, or to the revolution in partial systems round a 
common centre of gravity. A careful examination of the 
bright double stars (and colour can be determined even in 
those of the 9th magnitude) teaches that, besides white, 
all the colours of the solar spectrum are to be found in the 
double stars, but that the principal star, whenever it is not 
white, approximates in general to the red extreme (that of 
the least refrangible rays), but the companion to the violet 
extreme (the limit of the most refrangible rays). The reddish 
stars are twice as frequent as the blue and bluish; the white 
are about 2^ times as numerous as the red and reddish. It 
is moreover remarkable that a great difference of colour is 
usually associated with a corresponding difference in bright- 
ness. In two cases — ^in C Bootis, and y Leonis — ^which, 
from their great brightness can easily be measured by 
powerful telescopes, even in the day. time, the former con- 
sists of two white stars of the 3rd and 4th. mi^nitudes, 
and the latter of a principal star of the 2nd, and of a 
companion of the 3* 5th, magnitude. This is usually called 
the brightest double star of the northern hemisphere, whereas 
a Centauri " and • Crucis, in the southern hemisphere, sur- 

" " This superb double star (o Cent.) is beyond aU com- 
parison the most striking object of the kind in the heavens, 
and consists of two individuals, both of a high ruddy or orange 
colour, though that of the smaller is of a somewhat more 
sombre and brownish cast." (Sir John Herschel, Observa* 
tions at the Cape of Good Hope^ p. 300.) And, according 
to the important observations taken by Captain Jacob, of the 
Bombay Engineers, between the years 1846 and 1848, the 
principal star is estimated of the 1st magnitude, and the 
satellite from the 2'5th to the 3rd magnitude. {Transact, of 
the Royal Soc. o/Edinb,, vol. xvi. 1849, p. 451.) 
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pM8 aü the other doable stars in brilliancy. As in ^ Bootis, 
so also in a Centauri and y Leonis, we observe the rare 
combination of two great stars with only a slightly different 
intensity of light. 

No unanimity of opinion yet prevails respecting the vari- 
able brightness in multiple stars, and especially in that of 
companions. We have already * several times made men- 
tion of the somewhat irregular variability of lustre in the 
orange-coloured principal star in a Herculis. Moreover, the 
fluctuation in the brightness of the nearly equal yellowish 
stars (of the drd magnitude) constituting the double star 
7 Virginis and Anon. 2718, observed by Strove, (1831-1833,) 
probacy indicates a very slow rotation of both suns upon 
their axes.*" Whether any actual change of colour has ever 
taken place in double stars (as, for instance, in y Leonis and 
y Delphini); whether their white light becomes coloured, 
and on the other hand, whether the coloured light of the 
isolated Sirius has become white, still remain undecided 
questiiHis." Where the disputed differences refer only to 
&int tones of colour, we should take into consideration the 
power of vision of the observer, and if refractors have not 
been employed, the frequently reddening influence of the 
metallic speculum. 

Among the mtdtiple systems we may cite as ternaries, 
i LibrsB, ^ Cancri^ 12 Lyncis, 11 Monoc); as quaternaries 
102 and 2681 of Struve's Catalogue, a Andromedse, i LyrsB : 
in Orionis, the famous trapeziimi of the greater nebula of 
Orion, we l^ve a combination of six, — probably a system 
subject to peculiar physical attraction, since the five smaller 
stars (6*dm.; 7m.; 8m.; ll*3m.; and 12m.) follow the proper 
motion of the principal star 4* 7m. No change in their rela- 



^ CosmoSj vol. iii. p. 224 and note. 

*• Struve, über Doppelst, nach Dorp. Beoh., s. 33. 

*[ Ibid,, s. 36. 
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tive, positions has yet been observed.*® In the ternary com- 
binations of I LibrcB and ^ Gancri, the periodical movement 
of the two companions has been recognized with great cer^ 
tainty. The latter system consists of three, sta» of the 
3rd magnitadCy differing very little in fanghtness, and the 
nearer companion appears to have a motion ten times more 
rapid than the remoter one. 

The muuber of the doable stars, the elements of whose 
orbits it has been fonnd possible to determine, is at present 
stated at from fourteen to sixteen.^ Of these ^ HercuHs 
has twice completed its orbit since the epoch of its first 
discovery, and daring this period has twice (1802 and 1831) 
presented the phenomenon of the apparent occaltation of 
one fixed star by another. For the eeirliest calculations of 
the orbits of doable stars, we are indebted to the industry c^ 
Savary (^XJrsee Maj.), Encke (70 Ophiuchi), and Sir John 
Herschel. These have been subsequently followed by Bessel, 
Struve, Mädler, Hind, Smyth, and Captain Jacob. Savory's 
and £ncke*s methods require four complete observations, 
taken at sufficient intervals from each other. The shortest 
periods of revolution are thirty, forty-two, fiifty-eight, and 
seventy-seven years ; consequently, intermediate between the 
periods of Saturn and Uranus ; the longest that have been 
determined with any degree of certainty exceed five hundred 
years, that is to say, are nearly equal to three times the period 
of Le Verri^'s Neptune. The eccentricity of the elliptical 
orbits of the double stars, according to the investigations 
hitherto made, is ^Ltremely considerable ; resembling that of 
comets, increasang from 0*62 {a Oaronse), up to 0*95 {a Cen- 
tauri). The least eccentric interior comet— 4hat ' <^ Fay« 



^ Madler, jlaM, s. 617. Sir John Herschel, OutL, p. 668. 

^ Compare Mädler, Untersuch, über die Fiscstem-Systeme^ 
th. i. s. 226-275; th. ii. s. 235-240; and his Astr,, s. 541. 
Sir John Herschel, Outl., p. 573. 
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has an eccentricity of 0*55, or less than that of the orbits of 
the two doable stars just mentioned. According to Madler's 
and Hind's calculations, 17 Coronse and Castor exhibit much 
less eccentricity, which in the former is 0*29, and in the latter 
0'22 or 0*24. In these double stars the two suns describe 
ellipses which come very near to those of two of the smaller 
principal planets in oui^ solar system, the eccentricity of 
the orbit of Pallas being 0*24, and that of Juno, 0'25. 

If, with Encke, we consider one of the two stars in a binary 
system, the brighter, to be at rest, and on this supposition 
refer to it the motion of the companion, then it follows from 
the obserrations hitherto made that the companion describes 
round the principal star a conic section, of which the latter 
is the focus; namely, an ellipse in which the radius vector 
of the revolyii^ cosmical body passes over equal superficial 
areas in equal times. Accurate measurements of the angles 
of position and of distances, adapted to the determination of 
orbits, have already shown, in a considerable number of 
double stars, that the companion revolves round the princi- 
pal star considered as stationary, impelled by the same gra- 
vitating forces which prevail in our own solar system. This 
firm conviction, which has only been thoroughly attained 
within the last quarter of a century, marks a great epoch in 
the history of the development of higher cosmical knowledge. 
Cosmical bodies, to which long use has still preserved the 
name of fixed stars j although they are neither rivetted to 
the vault of heaven nor motionless, have been observed 
to occult each other.' The knowledge of the existence of 
partial systems of independent motion tends the more to 
enlarge our view, by showing that these movements are 
themselves subordinate to more general movements animat- 
ing the regions of space. 
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Elements of Üie Orbits of Double Stars. 



Name. 


Semi-M^jor 
Axis. 


Eeoeutridty. 


Period of 

Revolution 

in yean. 


Galcnlator. 


(1) K UiBne Mai. 


S'-Sö? 


0-4164 


58-262 


Sayaiy 1880 




8''-278 
2"-295 


0-8777 
0-4087 


60-720 
61-800 


John Henchel 
Tables of 1849 
Kttdler 1847 


(2) p Ophiuchi ... 


4"-828 


0*4800 


78-862 


Encke 1832 


(3) 2 Herculifl ... 


l''-208 


0-4820 


30-22 


Mädler 1847 


(4) Castor 


8''-086 
5'"692 


0-7582 
0-2194 


252-66 
519-77 


John Henchel 
Tables of 1849 
Mädler 1847 




«"•SOO 


0-2405 


' 682-27 


Hind 1849 


(6) y Virginis ... 


3"-863 


0-8795 
0-8806 


182-12 
169-44 


John Herschel 
Tables of 1849 
Mttdler 1847 


(6) a Ccntauri ... 


16''-ß00 


0-9500 


77-00 


Captain Jacob 
1848 
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Achromatic telescopes, 82. 

Adalbert, Prinoe, of Prussia, his 
observations on the nndulBition 
of the stars, 76. 

Alcor, a star of the constellation 
Ursa Major, employed by the 
Persians as a test of vision, 61, 
272. 

Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, ima- 
gined the centre of gravity of l^e 
solar system by Madler, 269. 

Alphonsine tables, date of their 
construction, 204. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomense, his the- 
ory of the world-arranging intel- 
ligence, 9 ; origin of the modem 
theories of rotatory motion, 10. 

Andromeda's girdle« nebula in, 192. 

Arago, M., letters and communica- 
tions of, to M. Humboldt, 57, 
61, 87, 88, 96, 128, 282; on the 
effect of telescopes on the visi- 
bility of the stars, 88 ; on the 
velocity of light, 106, 111; on 
photometry, 123, 128; his cyano- 
meter^ 129. 

Aratus, a fragment of the work of 
Hipparchus preserved in, 147. 

Archimedes^ his " Arenarius," 35. 

Arctums, true diameter of, 118. 

Argelander, his view of the number 
of the fixed stars, 141 ; his addi- 
tions to Bessel's catalogue, 155 ; 
on periodically variable stars, 
224. 

ri Argus, changes in colour and 
brilliancy of, 183,241. 

Aristotle, his distinct apprehension 
of the unity of nature, 11 — 14; 
his defective solution of the pro- 
blem, 14 ; doubts the infinity of 
space, 34 ; his idea of the genera- 
tion of heat by the movement of 
the spheres^ 166. 



Astrognosy, the domain of the fixed 
stars, 30. 

Astronomy, tiie observation of 
groups of fixed stars, the first 
step in, 158 ; very bright single 
stars, the first named, 119. 

Atmosphere, limits of the, 49 ; 
effects of an untransparent, 139. 

Augustine, St., cosmical views of, 
167. 

Autolycus of Pitane, era of, 119. 

Auzout's object-glasses, 80. 

Bacon, Lord, the earliest views on 
the velocity of light found in his 
" Novum Organum," 105. 

Baily, Francis, his revision of De 
Lalande's Catalogue, 155. 

Bayer's lettering of the stars of any 
constellation not an evidence of 
their relative brightness, 132. 

Berard, Captain, on the change of 
colour of the star y Crucis, 183. 

Berlin Academy, star-maps of the, 
155. 

Bessel, on repulsive force, 41 ; his 
star-maps have been the principal 
means of the recognition of seven 
new planets, 156 ; calculation of 
the orbits of double stars by, 287. 

Binary stars, 271. ^ 

Blue stars, 183 ; less frequent than 
red, 285. 

Blue and green suns, the probable 
cause of their colour, 283. 

Bond, of the Cambridge Observa- 
tory, United States, his resolu- 
tion of the nebula in Andro- 
meda's girdle into small stars, 
192. 

Brewster, Sir David, on the dark 
lines of the prismatic spectra, 55. 

British Association, their edition of 
Lolande's Catalogue, 155. 
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Bruno« Giordano, his cosmical views, 
17 ; his martyrdom, 17. 

Busch, Dr., his estimate of the ve- 
locity of light incorrect, 109. 

Catalogues, astronomical, their great 
importance, 153 ; future disco- 
veries of planetary bodies mainly 
dependent on their completeness, 
153; list of, 154; Haltey'g, Flam- 
stead's, and others,^ 154 ; La- 
lande's, Harding's, Bessd's, 155. 

Catasterisms of Eratosthenes, 119. 

a Centauri, Piazzi Smyth on, 198, 
252 ; the nearest of the fixed 
stars that have yet been mea- 
sured, 261. 

Central body for the whc^ sidereal 
heavens, existence of^ doubtful, 
268. 

Chinese Record of extraordinary 
stars (of Ma-tuan-lin), 146, 210 
— '215; deserving of confidence, 
219. 

Clusters of stars, or stellar swarms, 
189 ; list of the principal, 191. 

Coal-sacks, a portion of the Milky 
Way in the southern hemisphere 
so called, 185. 

Coloured rings afford a direct mea- 
sure of the*intensity of light, 128. 

Coloured stars, 175 ; evidence of 
change of colour in some, 177 ; 
Sir John Herschel's hypothesis, 
177 ; difference of colour usually 
accompanied by difference of 
brightness, 285. 

Comets, information regarding celes- 
tial space, derived from observa- 
tion on, 36, 47 ; number of via- 
ble ones, 204. 

Concentric rings of stara, a view 
favoured by recent observation, 
201. 

Constellations, arrangement of stars 
into, very gradual, 160 

Contrasted colours of double stars, 
282. 

Cosmical contemplation, extension 
of, in the middle ages, 16. 



Cosmical vapour» question as to 
condensation of, 44 ; Tycho 
Brahe's and Sir William Her- 
schel's theories, 208. 

** Cosmos," a pseudo- Aristotelian 
work, 16. 

Crystal vault of heaven, date of the 
designation^ 165 ; its signification 
according to Empedocles, 165 ; 
the idea favoured by the Fathers 
of the Church, 168. 

Cyanometer, Arago's, 129. 



Dark cosmical bodiesi question of, 
222, 255. 

Delambre, on the velocity of light, 
108. 

Descartes, his cosmical views, 21 ; 
suppresses his work from defer- 
ence to the Inquisition, 21. 

Dioptric tubes, the precursors of 
the telescope, 53. 

Direct and reflected light, 57. 

Distribution of the fixed stars, ac- 
cording to right ascension, 189. 

Dorpat table (Struve's) of multiple 
stars, 278. 

Double stars, the name too indis- 
criminately applied, 271 ; distri- 
bution into optical and physical, 
272 ; pointed out by Galileo as 
useful in determining the parallax, 
272 ; vast increase in their ob- 
served number, 273, 279 ; those 
earliest described, 273 ; number 
in which a change of position has 
been proved, 280 ; greater num- 
ber of double stars in the north- 
ern than in the southern hemi- 
sphere, 281 ; occurrence of con- 
trasted colours, 282 ; calculation 
of their orbits, 287 ; table of the 
elements, 289. 

Earth-animal, Kepler and Fludd's 
fancies regarding the, 20. 

Edda-Songs, allusion to, 4, 5. 

Egypt, zodiacal coostellationg of, 
their date, 163. 
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Egyptian calendar, period of the 
complete arrangement of the, 179. 

Ehrenberg^ on the incalculable num- 
ber of animal organisms, 35. 

Electrical light, velocity of trans- 
mission of, 114. 

Electricity, transmission of, through 
the earth, 117. 

Elements, Indian origin of the hy- 
pothesis of four or five, 9. 

Emanations from the head of some 
comets, 47. 

Encke, his accurate calculation of 
the equivalent of an equatorial 
degree, 107 ; on the star-maps of 
the Berlin Academy, 156 ; an 
early calculator of the orbits of 
double stars, 287 ; his theory of 
their motion, 288. 

Encke's comet, considerations on 
space, derived from periods of 
resolution of, .36 ; a resisting 
medium proved from observation 
on, 47. 

Ether, different meanings of, in the 
East and the West, 36, 37. 

Ether (Akä'sa, in Sanscrit), one of 
the Indian five elements, 36. 

Ether, the, fiery, 42. 

Euler's comparative estimate of the 
light of the sun and moon, 177. 

Fixed stars, the term erroneous, 30, 
164; scintillation of the, 96 ; va- 
riations in its intensity, 101 ; our 
sun one of the fainter fixed stars, 
127; photometric arrangement of , 
132; their number, 141 ; number 
visible at Berlin with the naked 
eye, 143; at Alexandria, 144 j 
Struve and Herschel's estimates, 
157 ; grouping of the, 157 ; distri- 
bution of the, 189 ; proper motion 
of the, 248 ; parallax, 256 ; num- 
ber of, in which proper motion 
has been discovered, greater than 
of those in which change of posi- 
tion has been observed, 281. 

Fizeau, M., his experiments on the 
velocity of light, 107, 110. 



Formula for computing variation of 
lighc of a star, by Argelander, 228. 

Galactic circle, average number of 
stars in, and beyond the, 188. 

Galileo indicates Üie means of dis- 
covering the parallax, 256. 

Galle, Dr., on Jupiter's satellites, 
64 ; on the photometric arrange- 
ment of the fixed stars, 132. 

Garnet star, the, a star in Cepheus, 
so called by William Herschel, 
225. 

Gascoigne applies micrometer 
threads to the telescope, 52 

Gauging the heavens, by Sir William 
Herschel, 187 ; length of time 
necessary to complete the pro- 
cess, 187. 

Gauss, on the point of translation 
in space of the whole solar sys- 
tem, 266. 

Gilliss, Lieutenant, on the change 
of colour of the star i^ Argus, 
183. 

Gravitation, not an essential pro- 
perty of bodies, but the result of 
some higher and still unknown 
power, 24. 

Greek sphere, date of the, 160, 162. 

Green and blue suns, 283. 

Groups of fixed stars, recognised 
even by the rudest nations, 157; 
usually the same groups, as the 
Pleiades, the Great Bear, the 
Southern Cross, &c., 158. 

Halley asserted the motion of Sirius 
and other fixed stars, 30. 

Hassenfratz, his description of the 
rays of stars as caustics on the 
crystalline lens, 66, 171. 

Heat, radiating, 41. 

Hepidannus, monk of Saint Gall, 
a new star recorded by, 213, 220. 

Herschel, Sir William, on the vivi- 
fying action of the sun's rays, 40; 
Ms estimate of the number of the 
fixed stars, 157; his *' gauging 
the heavens," and its result, 187. 
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lerschel. Sir John, on the trans- 
mission of light, 34; on the in- 
fluence of the sun's rays, 40; 
compares the sun to a perpetual 
northern light, 40; on the atmo- 
sphere, 45; on the blackness of 
the ground of the heavens, 47 ; 
on stars seen in daylight, 73 ; on 
photometry, 125; photometric 
arrangement of the fixed stars, 
132; on the number of stars 
actually registered, 142; on the 
cause of the red colour of Sirius, 
177; on the Milky Way, 196; 
on the sun's place, 203; on the 
determined periods of variable 
stars, 225; number of double 
stars the elements of whose orbits 
have been determined, 287. 

Hieroglyphical signification of a 
star, according to Horapollo, 173. 

Hind's discovery of a new reddish- 
yellow star of the 5th magnitude, 
in Ophiuchus, 217; has since 
sunk to the 11th magnitude, 
217; calculation of the orbits of 
double stars by, 287. 

Hipparchus, on the number of the 
Pleiades, 60; his catalogue con- 
tains the earliest determination 
of the classes of magnitude of the 
stars, 120; a fragment of his 
work preserved to us in Aratus, 
147. 

Holtzmann, on the Indian zodiacs, 
163. 

Homer, not an authority on the 
state of Greek astronomy in his 
day, 160, 166. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, works 
of, quoted in various notes: — 
Ansichten der Natur, 105. 
Asie Centrale, 150. 
Essai sur la G^graphie des 

Plantes, 75. 
Examen critique de THistoire 

de la Geographie, 61, 151. 
Lettre a M. Schumacher, 123, 
185. 



Recueil d'Observations Astro- 

nomiques, 54, 59, 123. 
Relation Historique duVo3rage 
aux Regions equinoxiales, 72, 
75, 105, 123. 
Vue des Cordilieres et Monu- 
mens des Peuples indigenes 
del'Amerique, 162, 180. 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, quoted, 28. 
Huygens, Christian, his ambitious 
but unsatisfactory Cosmotheus, 
22; examined the Milky Way, 
195. 
Huygens, Constantine, his improve- 
ments in the telescope, 80. 
Hveigelmir, the cauldron-spring of 
the Edda-Songs, 5. 

Indian fiction regarding the stars of 
the Southern hemisphere, 187; 

Indian theory of the five elements 
(PantschatA), 36. 

Indian zodiacs, their high antiquity 
doubtful, 163. 

Jacob, Capt., on the intensity of 
Ught in the Milky Way, 198; 
calculation of the orbits of double 
stars, by, 287. 

Joannes Philoponus, on gravitation, 
19. 

Jupiter's satellites, estimate of the 
magnitudes of, 64 ; case in which 
they were visible by the naked 
eye, 66; occultations of, observed 
by daylight, 80. 

Kepler, his approach to the mathe- 
matical application of the theory 
of gravitation, 18; rejects the 
idea of solid orbs> 169. 

Lalande, his Catalogue, revised by 

Baüy, 155. 
LassePs telescope, discoveries made 

by means of, 85. 
Lepsius, on the Egyptian name 

(Sothis) of Sirius, 180. 
Leslie's photometer, defects of, 129. 
Libra, the constellation, date of its 
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introduction into tbe Greek 
sphere, 162. 

Lights always refracted, 54; pris- 
matic spectra differ in number of 
dark lines accorfling to their 
source, 55, 56; polarisation of, 
57; velocity of, lOo; ratio of 
solar, lunar, and stellar, 126; 
variation of, in stars of ascer- 
tained and unascertained period- 
icity, 228, 240. 

Light of the £un and moon, Euler's 
and Michelo's estimates of the 
comparative, 127. 

Limited transparency of the celestial 
regions, 46« 

Macrobius, ** Sphsera aplanes" of, 
31. 

Mädler, on Jupiter's satellites, 67; 
on the determined periods of 
variable stars, 225; on future 
polar stars, 245; on non-lumi- 
nous stars, 2554 on the centre of 
gravity of the solar system, 269. 

Magellanic clouds, known to the 
Arabs, 122. 

Magnitude of the stars, classes of, 
120, 121. 

Malus, his discoveries regarding 
light, 57. 

''Mappa coelestis*' of Schwinck, 
189. 

Ma-tuan-lin, a Chinese astrono- 
mical record of, 146^ 

Mayer, Christian, the first special 
observer of the fixed stars, 275. 

Melville Island, temperature of, 43. 

Michell, John« 126; applies the 
calculus of probabilities to small 
groups of stars, 274; little re- 
liance to be placed in its indivi- 
dual numerical results, 275. 

Michelo's comparative estimate of 
the light of the sun and moon, 

177. 
Milky Way, average number of stars 
in, and beyond the, according to 
Struve, 188^ intensity of its light 
in the vicinity of the Southern 



Cross, 198; its course and direc- 
tion, 199; most of the new stars 
have appeared in its neighbour- 
hood, 220. 

Morin proposes the application of 
the telescope to the discovery of 
the stars in daylight, 51, 86. 

Motion, proper, of the fixed starSi 
248; variability of, 252. 

Multiple stars, 175, 271; variable 
brightness of, difference of opinion 
regarding, 286. 

Nebulse, probably closely crowded 
stellar swarms, 44. 

Neptune, the planet, its orbit used 
as a measure of distance of 61 
Cygni, 277. 

New stars, 204; their small num- 
ber, 204 ; Tycho Brahe's descrip- 
tion of one, 205; its disappear-^ 
ance, 206; speculations as to 
their origin, 218; most have ap- 
peared near the Milky Way, 
220. 

Newton, embraces by his theory of 
gravitation the whole uranological 
portion of the Cosmos, 23. 

Non -luminous stars, problematical 
existence o^ 254. 

Numerical results, exceeding the 
grasp of the comprehension, fur- 
nished alike by the minutest 
organisms and the so-called fixed 
stars, 34; encouraging views on 
the subject, 35. 

Optical and physical double stars, 
272; often confounded, 272. 

Orbits of double stars, calculation 
of the, 287 ; their great eccentri- 
city, 287; h3rpothesis, that the 
brighter of the two stars is at 
rest, and its companion revolves 
about it, probably correct, and a 
great epoch in cosmical know- 
ledge, 288. 

Orion, the six stars of the trapezium 
of the nebula of, probably subject 
topeculiarphysicalattractionj 287* 
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Pftntschatd, or Pantschatra, the 
Indian theory of the five elements, 
36. 

Parallax, means of discovering the, 
pointed out by Galileo, 256; 
number of paraUaxes hitherto 
discovered, 258; detail of nine 
of the best ascertained, 259. 

Penetrating power of the telescope, 
196. 

Periodically changeable stars, 222. 

Periods within periods of varia- 
able stars, 228; Argelander on^ 
228. 

Peru, climate of, unfavourable to 
astronomical observations, 139. 

Peters, on parallax, 261. 

Photometric relations of self-lumi- 
nous bodies, 119; scale, 132. 

Photometry, yet in its infancy, 125; 
first numerical scale of, 126; 
Arago's method, 128. 

Plato, on ultimate principles, 11. 

Pleiades, one of the, invisible to the 
naked eye of ordinary visual 
power, 60; described, 191. 

Pliny estimates the number of stars 
visible in Italy at only 1600, 
145. 

Poisson, his view, of the consolida- 
tion of the earth's strata, 44. 

Polarisation of light, 57 — 60. 

Poles of greatest cold, 43. 

Pouillet's estimate of the tempe- 
rature of space, 43. 

Prismatic spectra, 55; difference of 
the dark lines of, 56. 

Ptolemy, his classification of the 
stars, 120; southern constella- 
tions known to, 185. 

Palkowa, number of multiple stars 
discovered at, 279. 

Pythagoreans, mathematical sym- 
bolism of the, 10. 

Quaternary systems of stars, 286. 

Radiating heat, 41. 
Ratio of various colours among the 
multiple and double stars, 285. 



Rays of stars, 66, 171 ; number of, 
indicate distances, 173; disappear 
when the star is viewed through a 
very small aperture, 173. 

Red stars, 176; variable stars mostly 
red, 224. 

Reflecting sextants applied to the 
determination of the intensity of 
stellar light, 123. 

Reflecting and refracting telescopes^ 
82. 

Regal stars of the ancients, 184. 

Resisting medium, proved by obser- 
vations on Encke's and other 
comets, 47. 

Right ascension, distribution of 
stars according to, by Schwinck, 
189. 

Rings, coloured, measurement of 
the intensity of light by, 128. 

Rings, concentric, of stars, the hy- 
pothesis of, favoured by the most 
recent observations, 201. 

Rosse's, Lord, his great telescope, 
85 ; its services to astronomy, 85. 

Rubv-coloured stars, 183. 



Saint Gall, the monk of, observed 
a new star distant from the 
Milky Way, 220. 

Saussure asserts that stars may be 
seen in daylight on the Alps, 74 ; 
the assertion not supported by 
other travellers' experience, 75. 

Savary, on the application of the 
aberration of light to the deter- 
mination of the parallaxes, 264 ; 
an early calculator of the orbits 
of double stars, 287. 

Schlegel, A. W. von, probably mis- 
taken as to the high antiquity of 
the Indian zodiacs, 163. 

Schwinck, distribution of the fixed 
stars in his " Mappa coelestis," 
189. 

Scintillation of the stars, 96 ; varia- 
tions in its intensity, 101 ; men- 
tioned in the Chinese records, 
103; littie observed in tropical 
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regions, 103; always accompanied 
by a change of colour, 275. 

Seidel, his attempt to determine the 
qaantities of light of certain stars 
of the 1st magnitude, 124. 

Self-luminous cosmical bodies, or 
suns, 271. 

Seneca, on discovering new planets, 
31. 

SimpUcios, the Eclectic, contrasts 
the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, 10; bis vague view of gra- 
vitation, 18. 

Sirius, its absolute intensity of 
light, 127; historically proved to 

> have changed its colour, 177; its 
association with the earliest de- 
velopment of civilization in the 
valley of the Nile, 179; etymolo- 
gical researches concemuig, 180. 

Smyth, Capt. W. H., calculations 
of the orbits of double stars by, 
287. 

Smyth, Piazzi, on the Muky Way, 
199; on a Centauri, 252. 

Sothis, tiie Egyptian name of Sinus, 
179. 

South, Sir James, observation of 
380 double stars by, in conjunct 
tion with Sir John Herschel, 
279. 

Southern constellations known to 
Ptolemy, 185. 

Southern Cross, formerly visible on 
the shores of the Baltic, 186. 

Southern hemisphere, in parts re- 
markably deficient in constella- 
tions, 151 ; distances of its stars, 
first measured about the end of 
the 16th century, 187. 

Space, conjectures regarding, 33 ; 
compared to the mythic period of 
history, 33; fallacy of attempts 
at measurement of, 34; portions 
between cosmical bodies not void, 
36 ; its probable low tempera- 
ture, 42. 

Spectra, the prismatic, 55; dif- 
ference of the dark lines of, 
according to their aooiees, 56. 



" Sphseraaplaaes*' of Macrobiu8,31. 

Spurious diameter of stars, 174. 

Star of the Magi, Ideler's explana- 
tion of the, 208. 

Star of St. Catherine, 185. 

Star systems, partial, in which seve- 
ral suns revolve about a common 
centre of gravity, 277. 

Stars, division into wandering and 
non-wandering, dates at least from 
the early Greek period, 30; mag- 
nitude and visibility of the, 60; 
seen through shafts of chimneys, 
73; undulation of the, 75; ob- 
servation of, by daylight, 86; 
scintillation of the, 96 ; variations 
in its intensity, 101; the brightest 
the earliest named, 119; rays of, 
66, 171—173; colour of, 175; 
distribution of, 189; concentric 
rings of, 201 ; variable, 218 ; 
vanished, 221 ; periodically 
changeable, 222 ; non-luminous, 
of doubtful existence, 254 ; ratio 
of coloured stars, 285. 

Steinheil's experiments on the velo- 
city of the transmission of elec- 
tricity, 116; his photometer, 124. 

Stellar clusters, or swarms, 189. 

Struve, on the velocity of light, 109; 
his estimate of the number of the 
fixed stars, 157; on the Milky 
' Way, 188 ; his Dorpat tobies, 
278; on the contrasted colours 
of multiple stars, 282 ; calcula- 
tion of the orbits of double stars 
l^, 287. 

Sun, the, described as ''a perpetual 
northern üght,'' by Sir William 
Herschel, 40 ; in intensity of 
light, merely one of the fainter 
fixed stors. 127; its place pro- 
bably in a comparatively desert 
region of the starry stratum, and 
eccentric, 203. 

Suns, self-luminous cosmical bodies, 
271. 

Table of photometric arrangement 
of 190 fixed stars, 134; of 17 
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Stars of Ist magnitade, 137 ; of 
the variable stars, by Argelander, 
232, and explanatory remarks, 
233 — 240 ; of ascertained paral- 
laxesj 262 ; of the elements of 
tbe orbits of doable stars, 289. 

Telescope, the principle of, known 
to the Arabs, and probably to the 
Greeks and Romans, 53; disco- 
veries by its means, 78 ; succes- 
sive improvements of the, 80 ; 
enormous focal length of some, 
81 ; Lord Rosse' s, 85 ; Bacon's 
comparison of, to discovery ships, 
175; penetrating power of the, 
196. 

Telesio, Bernardino, of Cosenza, his 
views of the phenomena of inert 
matter, 16. 

Temperature, low, of celestial space, 
42 ; uncertainty of results yet 
obtained, 43 ; its influence on the 
climate of the earth, 45. 

Temporary stars, list of, 209 ; notes 
to, 210—217. 

Ternary stars, 286. 

Timur Ulngh Beig, improvements 
in practical astronomy in the 
time of, 121. 

Translation in space of the whole 
solar system, 265 ; first hinted 
by Bradley, 265 ; verified by 
actual observation by William 
Herschel, 266 ; Argelander, 
Struve, and Gauss's views, 266. 

Trapezium in the great nebula of 
Orion, investigated by Sir William 
Herschel, 276. 

Tydio Brahe, his vivid description 
of the appearance of a new star, 
205 ; his theory of the formation 
of such, 208. 

" Ultimate mechanical cause ** of all 

motion^ unknown» 27. 
Undulation of the stars, 75. 
Undulations of rays of Ught, various 

lengtiis of, 112. 
Unity of nature distinctiy taught by 

Aristotie, 11 — 14. 



Uranological and telluric domain of 
the Cosmos, 29. 

Uranus observed as a star by Flam- 
stead and others, 153. 



Vanished stars, 221 ; statements 
about such to be received with 
great caution, 221. 

Variable brightness of multiple and 
double stars, 285. 

Variable stars, 218 ; mostly of a red 
colour, 224 ; irregularity of their 
periods, 226 ; table of, 232. 

Velocity of light, 105 ; methods of 
determining, 106 ; applied to the 
determination of the parallax, 265. 

Visibility of objects, 70 ; how modi- 
fied, 71. 

Vision, natural and telescopic, 51 ; 
average natural, 60 ; remarkable 
instances of acute natural, 66, 70. 



Wheatstone's experiments with re- 
volving mirrors, 56 ; velocity of 
electrical light determined by, 
114. 

White Ox, name given to the nebula 
now known as one of the Magel- 
lanic clouds, 122. 

Wollaston's photometric researches, 

127. 
Wright, of Durham, his view of the 
origin of the form of the Milky 
Way, 201. 

Yggdrasil, the world-tree of the 
Edda-Songs, 4, 5. 

Zodiac, period of its introduction 
into tiie Greek sphere, 160; its 
origin among the Chaldeans, 161 ; 
the Greeks borrowed from them 
only the idea of the division, and 
filled its signs with their own 
catasterisms, 161 ; great antiquity 
of the Indian very doubtful, 163. 

Zodiacal light, Sir John Herschel on 
the, 48. 
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•« Tbto Is one of the moot splendid and interesting of the BrlilabFlclH« Oallönes, and baa 
Ibr some yoars been qnlu unattainable, «reo at tbe foil price.'* 

CGYfT A«0 THE f»YRAM10S.-COL VYS« OREAT WORK ON THE 
PYRAM IDS OF 01ZBH. Wtth an Appendix, by J. S. PKm&in«. Sao., on -the Pyramids at 
Abou Roaih, tbe Payeun, kc. fee 1 vols, imperial tvo, with «0 Plalea, lilhogtaphod by 
Ha^h« (pdb. at 91. IS«. 6A>, U. 1«. 



EGYPT-PERRINOS flFTY-EIOHT LARGE^VMEWS AND ILUISTRATIONS Of 
niB PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH, ABOV ROASH, he. I>rawn from actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. WKh Nous and References to Col. Vyse's great Work, also to Denon, the 
•Kat French Work on Egypt, RoselUni, Belsuni, Burckhardt, Sir Oardner Wilkinson, Lane, 
and others. 8 Parts, elephant folio, tbe size of the great French '* Eg}pt«" (pub. at IM. 16«. ) 
In printed wrappera, »L Ss.; balf-booAd moracco, U. 14» M. IMi 



EMGLEFIELD'S ISLE OF WIGHT, dto. «4 lacgo Platea, Bagrara« ky Coou, aad a Geo 
l4«leal Map (p«b. 7«. 7s.), cloth, if. Is. Itlg 

FLAXMAN'S HOMER. SoroMy«^ boaoHhil Composltioiia to the Iixas and ODTaasT, 
engraved under Flaxmav's Inapoctioa, hf Pimou, Moosa, aad BI.AKB. 1 vote, obloag foBo 
(p«ib.at»<.6s.),boardai<.ts. Ittt 



FLAXMAN'S «9CHYLUS» TUrtj-als WmrtiAd CoaqwaldoBi firoB. OUoi« feih» (yob. at 
U. lis. tä.U boaria M. 4«. 16S1 

FLAXMAN'S HESIOD, Thtrtyeoroa bamtlfbl Conpoaltkwi tnmu OMoBg Mlo (pob. at 

2L 12a. td.)t boards U. 6«. M17 

** Flaxman's nnequalM ComnoaltioBa from HoMor, JBaAylM, «nd Hoslod. have long 

been tbe adiciiatlon of Europe ; of their simplicity and boenlar tlw fM la ipAt locapabla of 

conveying an adequate trnpiossion.**— Sir 7%onhm Lowmiee. 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Beriea of Ekbt Oon^iMltloKs, to the manner of 
Ancteut Scnlpcnra, engraved in iMltaHoa of the orifbMd mmmkm,hf9. C. Lb wis. Oblong 
Ihtio (pub. at Si. I«.), balf-hound morocco, 16i. IUI 

FROISSART; ILLUMIMATED ILLUSTRATTONS OF. «ovMty^nr Plates, prlnSod ia 
Oold aad Oaioan. t vola. sopor-royal Svo, half-bound, uncut tpub. at 4/. lOs. ), SL 10s. 

. the Sana, laigo paper, S vote, leyal 4to, half-boaad, «acut (pub. al liJ. Its.), U. t$, 

CELL AND GANOYS POMPEIANA; or, ' f^pomiAy, Bdlflces, and Ornaments of 
PompelL Original Series, containing the Boatiltor the Excavatfoos previous to iiit 2 vols^ 
veyal svo, beet edftiea, wfth upwards of 100 beaatUU Uao Eagtavtagi by Goodau, Cookv 
Hbavb.Ptb, etc. (pttb.at7i.4e.), board8,«.Ss. M24 

GEMS OF ART, 86 FINE ENGRAVINGS, aftar mnaBABBV, Cvrr, Rbtvolim, Pooa. 
aix, MoKU.io, Taviana, Cobbb«io, Vaxdbbvblsb, folio, pMof laspreaaloas, la portfolio 
(pub. at U. 9a. ), IL lis. 6d. 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES, printed fkom the Origlaal Platoa, an engraved by himself 
bet wren 1779 and 1810, compristaa the best Polftleal and Humorous Satires of the Reign of 
George the I'hird, in upwards of 6oo highly spirited Bagravings. In I large vol. atlas folio 
(exactly unifbrm wltix the ocfglaal Hogarai, aa sold by the advorOaor), half-botuid rod morocco 
•xum, gih edges, 9L 9t. 

GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GAROENINQ, ^^ ««m 
BoBMts on DomesUB Anbitacture. Royd tro, Platos, do* (pab. at IL), 7s. 

GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH in St boaatifU OaUtnea. B«ytf 
«oiiwb. at M. 1«.), gilt c*'*tb, loi. 9a. 
TU» adlHttB contalaa a ttanalation of tho angiaal 1 1 l ai , wm Mrtorkal aad daactipttvo aotaa. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEVT BOOKS 



GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New DetlfM for MaDsiona». 
vlliH. Rectory-Housea, Panonage-Hnusea; BaililTs, Gardener's, Gamekeeper's» and Paric- 
Gate Lodges : Cottans and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old English Sty]« 
of Arcbitectoie : «Uh Estimates. S toIs. royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at iL te.)» doth, tL Hi, id», 

nRINDLAY'S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 

TECTURB : chif fl» on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consistingof 96 most beautl-i 
fully coloured Plates, highly finished, in imiution of Drawings; with uescripUve LettM- 
press. {Pub. at 12L 12«.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges. Si. 8«. ^ ItSt 

This Is perhaps the most exquiaitely-eoloured volume oi landscapes OTsr produced. 

hANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the compleu HUtoiy and 
Practice of the Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdote») forming a complete Manual for 
the Rnwman. 8vo. Illustrated by 89 beautiful Line EngraTings, exquisitely finished, bj- 
EHOLsajkAAX, PoaxBUKT, etc, after Designs by Sxsvbaxo» (pub. at IL 11«. 6rf.), gilt cloth, 
10«. 6d. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Larve impU 
folio. SO beaotlAiUy coloured EngraTings, with SO Vignettes of Heads, Bklns, ftc (pub. av 
lOL 10«.), hf. morocco, 6U 9t. 1844 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Impl. Sro. S6 beantlftiUy co- 
loured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2L 2«.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, li. U. 18M 

HEATH'S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 Sheets, containing upwards of leoo Comie'. 
Subjects after Bbtmovk, Crvikshaxk, Pbib, and other eminent Cazlcaturlsu, oblong felio! 
(pub. at 2L 8«.), cloth, gilt, 15«. 

This clever and entertaining volume Is now enlanred bv ten additional sheets, each cun^^ 
tainlng numerous subjects. It includes the whole ot Heath's Omnium Gatherum, both Series; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Wavs; Nautical Dictionary; 
Scenes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous illustrations of ProverM,^ 
etc. As a large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the youngs 
artist It would be found a most valuable collection of studies; and to the flunfly circle a con- 
stant source of unexceptionable amusement. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. ISS fine Plates (IncladinK t^ two' 
well-known ** suppressed Plates"), with elaborate Letterpress Descriptions, by J. NieHOLS.| 
Atlas folio (pub. at 501.), half-bound morocco, gilt l>ack and edges, with a secret pocket for' 
suppressed plates, 7L 7«. 182a{ 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely beanttfoi; 
Portraits, engraved by Bartolosci, Cooper, and others, in imitation of the orislnall 
Drawings preserved In the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biograpnicali 
Letter-press by EDMVMn Lodge, Esq. Published by Johv Cbamberijlixr. Imperial 4to 
(pub. at 15/. 15«.), half-bound morocco, füll gilt back and edges, U, IS«, ^d, 181S 

HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL: Edited by Edward Jssib, Es«.; or,' 
tlie Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; mclnding a Piscatorial Account ' 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; witit Instructions in Fly Fishing, TrolUng-, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwaida of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which aro, 
highly-finished Landscapes engraved on Steel, the remidnder beantUUlly engraved on Wood; 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 13«. 184f 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS, niustrated in upwards of 320 heautifblly. 
engraved Plates, containing Rspresentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habit* and 
Dresses. 2 vob. royal 8vo, Mew Edition, with nearly SO additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2/. 5«. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, «a a Mbavs of Art, being an adaptation of the Expe- 
rienceof Professorate thepraetiee of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, post Svo, 
cloth gilt, 8«. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours In which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in palnUng and water- 
colour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the RoyaL 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his son, Fravk Howard, Isj^e poatSvo, cloth, 7«. id, 1848 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 48S fine outiine Plates, Uiustrative of 
all the principal Incidenta InHhe Dramas of our national Bard, S vols. 8vo (pub. at 14L 8«. ),. 
cloth, it 2», 1837—33 

«ft« The 483 Plates may be had without tiie lettar-prets, for Olnstrattag all 8vo ediUons of 
Shskspeare, for li. 11«. 6d. 

HUMPHRErS (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING, 
illustrated with IS splendid Examples from the Great Mastersof the Art, selected from MIssala» 
all beauUfrilly illuminated. Square ISmo, decorated binding, lU U. 

HUMPHREY'S COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of theEnglUh Coinage, 
from the earliest period to tile present time, with 2S8 beautifhi foe* similes of the most interest- 
ing specimens, illuminated in gold, silver, and copper, square 8vo, neatiy decorated binding, 18«i. 

""^■^«.EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 87 PUtes (pub. at 21. 2».), half morocco U. 4«. 

'^^iüT!?«9l^*?NS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES» ETC. Boyal 
4S<v2lPlatea(pnb.atU.l«.),liRlfmoiwcn,]4«. ^ IMl 



PCBUSBSD OS SOLD BT H. O« BOHH« 



"^""l-P^SIf* ^^ PifT\ LODGES. GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES» ETC. 
JElQjral llo, IS Pktea { pau. at U. 1«.)« luüf mocoeeo, 14c. IM^ 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURACAMPESTREzOBt DESIGNS TOR LODOBB, GASH 
DENER8' HOUSES, ktc. INTHB ITALIAN «CTLS. U FlatM, Koral «l»7p«b. at 
l(. U.), half morocco» lU. .->'««- ^^^ 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLSi Hom Svo. MBoidMiOnBliiate« 
in Gold aiMl Colonxa, and 4 boaatlftil Mlalatoio«, ikhljr wuauaMi Btadioff (Mil. at li. M.)» 
1&«. ltM> 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK» By Mu. Owsir, whhaHtataiy •TNaodlo^ 
work, bjr the Co v vtbbs «f Wultov, Colourad Platoa, port tvo (pmbw at !•■.), gUt euOt 9». 1M7 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied ftmn a celebrated Miiaal known ai the 
" Heart " of the Uuke of A^jon, Imperial 8to, 36 exquisite Miniatons and Borden, in goldamA 
coloura. Ornamented Blndins (pub. at 2L St.), 1S*> 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Comnleto Guide to tke Sdenoe of l^nrnk 
and Salmon Flihlnc. By TKSOPHii.an South, Gbiit. (Ed. Chittt, BAuamn). Witln 
23 beaatlAil Engravinga on Steel, after Painting« Hy CooPBS, Nbwxov, Fxuaivg, L%%t and 
others. 8vo (pub. at R 11«. fid.), cloth, gilt, 10«.>64l. IMS 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of IM Plates, chiefly «ngnTod by Bam^ 
Loszi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of Ovekoixo, Mxcbabl Axobko, DoKxn-^ 
CHino, AKniBAx,E, LvDovico, and Aoostivo CAnACCi, Pnno da Cobtova, Cablo Ma- 
BATTi, and others, in the Collection of Her Migeaty. Imperial 4to (pub. at Id. Ite.), half m»-i 
rocco, gilt edges, il, 3«. IMS 

JAMES' (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal Sn», Utastnted «tth IS enlendiA 
Line EngraTlmrs, after drawings by Edwabd Covbbovld SntHAXow Chax.ov, Kbnjit 
M BAOowa, and Jbbkibs: engraved under tiie superintendence of Chablbs Hbaxh. New 
and improTod edltlan (Just published), elegant la gilt doth, giltedgea (pnb. at U. 11«. Sd.), 
13«. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND, itnli. 
Impl. 8T0, 21 beautlAil Portraits (pub. at 2^ £•.), cloth, lA 1«. lOS 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA oTthe Science and Practice of the field, th« 
Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
▼ol. 8VO, illustrated witii upwards of 50 Steel Engravinga, after Coofbb, Wabjii Bavcoob, ant 
others (pub. at IL llf. 6d.), cloth, U«. 

KNIGHT3 (HENRY GALLY). ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHnTCTURE OF ITALYr 
PROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEEHni CENTURY. With aa 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 4* beautlftil and liighhr inte~ 
restinv Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of whioh are expensively illununateA 
in gold and colours, half'bound morocco, bL 5«. IMS 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautlAtland highly-interesting VIows of Beele- 
aiastical Buildings in Italy, arranged in Cbronok^lcal Order; wuh Descripttve Lettw-press. 



Secondjmd Concluding Series, containing 41 beautlAtland highly-4nterestfn|; VIows of Beelo- 
in Italy, arranged in Cbronok^lcal Order; wuh 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, iU it, ISM 



KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. ToillD»> 

urate the Normans in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Engravings, consisting of Pictaresqa» 
■ "~ • - - .- . ofBuii" — ~ .^ - 



Views, Architectural Remains, Interiors and Exteriors of Buildings, with DMOrlptlvo 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, SJ. 3«. ISiS 

But very few copies are now first executed in this expeaaivt BMnner. 



KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vob. bound In S thick haadsom Tola, inpvtal Svau 
illustrated by MO Wood Engravings (pub. at 9U Ss.), cloth, gUt, 11. Itb lSil-4* 

LONDON.-WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OB, GRAPHIC AND 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and. Curious ArchUectoral 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster. e.y., Monasuriea, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courtt, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
* Theatres, and Old Houses. > vols, imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate Engravings, witli 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 261. A*.), half-bonad morocco, &L te. 1819 -tS 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTQN ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. N^w Edition, SM Wood Cuts, Portrait, thiefc SfO^ doth 

letttred (pub. at IL 10«.), 13«. « 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON: being an Historical Account of the Towns, VUIagea 
and Hamlets in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Herts, and Middlesex, i vols. 4to, Plate» 
(pub. at 10/. 10«.), cloth, 2/. 10«. 
The syne, large paper, 3 vols, royal 4to (pub. at 13<. 15«.), oloth, 81. Ss. 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year IMS, comprising iu History and Statistics, 2 reaiaikably thitt 
volumes, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered ( pub. at 4i. 14«. <d.), li. 11«. <d. ISiy 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, ftom the Conquest to the PnamtPenodk 
ftom Tapestry, MSS. *•. tmya) 4to. 61 Plates, beautiAiUy lUumiaatad ia Gold and Cotowti 
•lMh,til^2<.i3i.6d. Mi 






6 €IATALO<H7S Of KBW «MOBS 



MCYRICK'S fKAINTED UXUSTRATIONS Of ANCtCNT ARMS IVND AUNIOUR» 

a CrMeal Inquiry into Ancient Amiour u It exUtud in «ovop«, bat pnctlealarly In läiHrland, 
ttom tbe Nornian Conquest to the Hdfn of CharleB II, witli a Oloasanr, etc. by Sir SAMun 
]lt)»M MBYnicK, LL.D., F^.A., «te^ nam- and erectly im pfovad Kdition, rorrected and en» 
lanred throughout hr tha Aotbor hiipael^ with the asalf>tan«c of Literary and Antiauartan 
Triend» (Albbrt way, etc.)i 3 vols, imperial 4to, Ulustratsd by more than 100 Piateat 
■plendidly illuminated, mostly in void ana silver, exhibiting some of tbe finest Specimens 
exiatinf In England ; also a new PMe of tbe I'MnuHnaiit or Locks uaA Key« (rpnb. at »iLU 
haJT-liound morocco, fill e^sea, WL !«•. 1844 

Sim Waltbh Scon jusUy describes this osUection as -tmm aeotaAMAMiM ammovkxJ* 
„.Sdinbwrgh Bentw, 

MEYfllOK'S OESCfnFTION OF ANCIENT A1?MS ATI D ARMOUR, in tbe Coltec 
tlon of Goodrich Court, 150 EnfrsTinfs by Jos. 8xbi,tox, » t«1s. folio ip«b. at Ui. lis.), 
hsirvsioooo, «op «dges fOt, 44 l«s. eil. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MOWITMCNTS; eomprisin« Psinted Greek 
Vases, SUtaea, Busts, Baa-RcUefs, and other Remains of OMcian Art. «2 laiKe and beautiful 
SuRavinis, mostly ccflo&isd, with LeCtor^piSiS Ossei^ptloBS, taipeital 4ilo (pub. at M. •§.), 
batf nraroec«, 4<. 14«. W. 1U> 

mOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATERA. 
Tassaa, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepolchral Cbambera, Cinerary urns, Sareoplngi, Cippi; aad 
•Aer OmanetitB, 170 «atiea, several «f <«Mcli ar« eolonrea, witli Letter-press, by Uov «, small 
•eo <pA.««SJ. Ss.), «Mth, li. to. 1814 

flURPHTS ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; repressnfliig, In m wm Mgbly 
finished line Enarravings, by Lb Kbdx, Fivdbk, Lahdskbr, G. Cookb, fee. the most 
remarkably Remains of the Architecture, ScnIptwe, Faintiiws, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Anlis no« «xlscing In the PeOlnsala, Ineludhig the maanioceilt Palace of Alhambra; the 
iselebnted MoaqiM and Bridire at Cordova: the Koyal Villa of Gvnerallffe: and the Casa ds 
Carbon: nce e w m aiiied by Letter-press DescripttoBs, In 1 vol. atlas folia, oriffbaal and brilliant 
iaprensisoB «irdie Plates <pab. at «M. ), half morooeo, 11^. 12s. ISU 

MURPHY'S ANCIEN'/' CHURGH OF «ATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Pin«. Bie. 
vatkms, Sectfons, and Views of the; wlita tu History and Description, and an Introductory 
DlMcourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial lbUo,27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by LowftT (pub. at iL ««.), half fflorocc«^ U. te. IfM 

HAPOLEON GALLERY; Or inostntloiis of th« Life and Times of tbe SaRpenc, wttb 9» 
Xtchlngs en ^eel i>y Rbvbil, snd otiier enünent Artists, in one thick Tohuae pisst •▼•» 4pob. 
at W. U. ), gUt dotb, gUt edges, 10«. id, I84C 

NIOOLAS'S (SIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OP TUS BRITISH EMPIRE; with «n Accennt of tbe Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have lieea conferred for Kaval and Military Services : together with a History of tbe Order of 
tte Ouelphs of Hanover. 4 toIs. imperial 4to, q>lenaidly printed and Illustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Meaats, Ribbands, Clasps, etc. and many 
kMe Plates, {IMimlnated In gold and eotours. including fkilMengtfa Portraiu of Queen Vlc- 
toilia. Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and Hie DnlBes ttf CnmMdge snd Sussex. (Pub. 
at Ul 14«.), cloth, with morocco backa, it. lU. 6<L '»•* Canute to 1847 

■ I «he aamo, wMi Hie PIsiM richly cotoOMA bvt not OwmtiitfA, and witiwvt tl» 

•xtra portralta, 4 vela, royal 4te. doth, U. 10«. td, 

**8ir Harris Nfeolaa has prodnced the first oemprebenshrs HMory of the British Orders of 
KnlahthMod: and it is on« <^tke mmt tUbvnfte^ preptrtd tmd miendiai]f jrrinted work» that ever 
iuutdfram the preu. Tbs Aathor appears to »s to have neglected no sources of information, 
and to have exnausted them, as fitr as regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
Hie Oiwphteal IllwttratioBaMc sweh aa become a woik of tills charaoter upon such a sohject; 
att, ofcourae, a lavish «ost. Tbe Kesouroes Of tbe recently revtvod art of wood-engraving bavo 
been combined with the new art of printing in colours, so aa to produce a rich effect, almoat 
rtvatllag that of the monastic 11 hMnlnations. Sittk a 6oe4: is eure qfm piaef in «wry ffreat ti6i«ry. 
It contains mattor calculated to interest extensive classes of coaAsrs, and w« hope by oug 
spoeimett Ss excMs thdr enrlosity."— <QH«r<«r(g Craifw. 

NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, sit 
Plates by Lowmy, now otftton, nvlMd by Jos. Owu.«, Ss«., om vohrmas, roysl Bvo, 
lL\U.6d, 184t 

For olasskal ATddtsstm«, fh» text book of tbe Profession, the most useftal OoMe to tho 
Stndeirt, and the boat Compendium tar tbe Amateur.- An eminent Architect has declared 
it to be "not only the most uscftil book ofthe kind ever published, but absolutely Indispen- 
sable to the Student." 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURINQ THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

THE GREAT, Including a complete History of the Seven Years' War. By Francib 
KuoLBB. lllustratedby AooiiMtMairSBL. Royal «vo, with above MM Woodcuts (pub. at 
\Lt».U doth gUt, ISs. IMS 

PtCTORIAL OALLERV OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraits of sll the Whmlns 
Homes of the Derby, Odes, and St. Leger Stakes daring the fawt TMrteen Year«, aaid a Hia- 
tory of the principal Operations of the Turf. By Wildrakb (\>«o. Tattersall, EsoJ. R^yal 
<teo, containtBg M baantiful Engravings of Horses, alter Pictures by Coepca, hbiirik«^ 
Hakcogk, AI.KS1I, ho. Also füll-lengäi characteristic Portraits of celebrated HvtogSpsgtB« 
( *< Cracks of the Day"), by Ssymovb (p»^. at 2<. 2«.), scsrlst doth, fill, 1<. U, 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. G. BOHN. 



nCTURCSQUE TOUR Of THE RIVER THAMES, i» iu Wo«i« Cmsm^ teoMiac 

particular ue«rrii)tHin« of RlcbMoad, Windsor, and Hampton Court. By JoRji Fiaw» 
liVKftAT. lUustruad V upward» of too mj higbly-flntonad Wood SofnurlBfa kjr Oamuv 
Smith. BiiAicitToii« Landblls, LmTON, and oiher emlMot wrtiaUi to which an addod 
•tv^ril boautiftal Copper and StMl Flau EnsnTiiigi by Cooks and oth«s* Cta« taigo k«iid- 
aom« volume» royal tvo (pub. at li. Sa.), filt cloth, lo«. td, IMi 

The moat he«i'«Jfal Tolume of Topoirraphical Ugnogvapha ew pndoeeA. 



PINELU'a ETCHINGS OF »TAtlAN MANNERS AND COSTUME» tanhMlk« hit 

Carnival, Banditti, Itc, 97 PUtea, imperial 41«, htlMieuad MBioeee, Ite JtaMTuM 



PfllCfi (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE in Seenery and LaadMaaeeaidm- 
ioK, with an Eaaay on the Origin of Taute, and mach additional matter. By Sir Thomas 
Dick Laodbb, Bart. Bro, «ith 60 beaatiftU Wood Engravinfa hy Movxaos tSASiiBT 
(pub. at I/, lt.), ftllt doth. It«. tUt 




Flatae» apicBdldly priatod in gold «ad cotoora. Aoyal «toi half iininMB extn, top «dgea glU, 



niGINS ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, wleeM ftoa JkaelMt Xumolee in 

Engteod and Normandy. Boyal 4to, 30 Plate«, cloth, Ik U. ^MM 



PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. mIooM horn Aaeiea* 

jEdiflcea in England; conalsting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parte at large, with Histo> 
ilcaJ and Pescilptlve letter-press, illustrated by tas Engraviage by Lm Kaoz. • vola. Ma 
(pub. at lU. iu.)t ototh, 7t 17«. 6dL Ig» 

•UGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. M flae Ptatoi, denn oa Btoaa hy J. B. KAans* and 

others. Royal 4M>, half morocco, S^ 8«. UM 

hUQIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with to platee. iplniildlK' 
printed in, Oohl aad Colours,, royal «to, elagantily bouad la elmh, with ileh gold omaaieats,' 

RAOCUFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, roytf 
Svo., nearly 40 beautiftil Wood Cote of Hunting, Hounds, te. (pah. at It, is.), dota gilt, 
lOSk Od. 1030 

RBTZSCH'a OUTLINES TO SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON," 
Boyal 4to.« oontaining 16 Plates, Bngraved by Moaaa, stiff eoTon, 7«. Od. 

RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S "FRIOOUN," Boyal 4to^ eoateia. 
lag • Platee, Eagrared hy Moaaa, stiff covers, 4a» 6dL 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, aoo beaotifU Xamv1ii|B ( 

r rising nearly 4<J0 suhiecte) after this delivhtftal painter, engraved oa Steel by 8. V 
vola. folio (poh. at M/.), naif bound morocco, gilt edges, lU, Um, 



REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Compiteing his Discoimae, 
delivered at the Boyal Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Painting; his Journey to 
.landers and Holland, with Criticisms on Pictures; Dn Presnov's Art of Palntliut, with Note^ 
ro which is preflxed, a Memoir of the Author, with Remarhs lilustntive of his Principles and 



ftaactice, by Bbbchbt. New Edition. S vols. fcap. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 10«.), gilt 
tioth, lot. MM 

"Hie admirable Discourses contain soeh a body of Just criticism, clothed la such peiapleaoas. 
elegant, and nervous language, that it Is no exaggerated panegyric to assert, that wey will hut 
aa long as the English tongue, and contribute, aot less than the produciioaa of hi* peaeil, to 
lander his name ImmortaL"— JVbriAtfoto. 

ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; helna a Setlee of Designs tor Oraamental 
CotUges, in M Plates, with Estlmatea. Fourth, greatly hnpioved, Bdltioa. Boyal 4to (pnb. 
at 4^ 4«. ), half morocco, 2L ia. 

ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 

AO Plates hy Haroivo aad Allom. Eoyal 4to, half moreeeo, U. U. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, MPlatoa(pnh.at4L4«.),halfmorocoo,ll.lfc 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. MPlateTi pub. at M. St.), half moroeoo,!/. 11«. ML 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 4a Plates (pah. at si. ts.). half 

morocco, it. 1 U. Od. 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Xdltloa, with oddMoaal Plata. 41 
. Plates (pub at IL 10«.), half bound uniform, W. 4t. 

ROBINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; ^^.^ISSf.KS^SS^Ä^ 

^nglLh Mansions, viz., Woburn Abbev, Hatfleld H«OÄ.!SlJäS!L K L. li«S?iSSaT 
hu?v Houte, by J oh» Bwtto». imperial folio, «0 flae engravlagi. by La lUox (P«»- a 
10^.'lO(. 1 half morocco, gUt edges, U. 13«. Od. »^ 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising as boantlftu Engravtnfi, •'^«'. P'^^'*' * 
BUCKINGHAM PaSMÄ particularly EajiaaAxnr, the O*'^»»'»»' J»""i' ^'f^S' 
Dow, Both. Cuyf, IUykolds, Titia», aaJ Rüaaa», «Wved by OaaATaacH. 8. W 
EE«ioLDH. PaESBORY, BuRKiT, fcc; with letter-press by Lia»»i^ »yal 4to (pan. t 
U, U,), half morocco« U. 11«. Od. 
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RUDINQ'S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 
DKPBNDBNCIKS. Three toU., 4to., 139 platM, (pub. at M. 6«.) cloth, 4;. U. HUM 

SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a S«riM of M Graphic Illüstratioits, after Deilgas bj 

Se most eminent British Artiits. inclodinc Smirke, Stotluurd, StephtnofK Cooper, Weetall, 
llton, Leslie, Brint, Corbonid, Clint, ftc, beaotiAilly rngmved hj Heath, Oreatbacli, 
Bobinson, Pve, Finden, Engiebart, Armstrong, Bolis, and othen (pab at U. 8f.). in a case. 
with leather back, imperial Svo, IL Is. 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, »ith Candelahra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at 3^. 3«.), balf-boun*l, uncut, it, lU. ed. 183t 

The sama, large paper, Impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6/. ft*.), br.-bd., uncut, SL 8«. 

SHAWS LUTON CHAPEL, its Archltectore and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of M 
highly finished Line EngraTlnga, Imperial folio (pub. at U. S«.), half mor. ceo, uncut, U. 16«. 

183« 

SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Facsimiles of the writings of every 
age, taken firom the most authentic Missals and other Interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of France, Italy, Oerroany, and England. By M. Silvestrei containing upwaids of 
300 large and moat beautirully executed fac-similes, on Copper and Stone, most richly illumi- 
nated in the finest style of ait, 2 toIs. atlas folio, half morocco extra, gilt edges, 3lL 10«. 

■ The Hiatorical and Descriptive l>tter-press by ChamDolUon, Figeae, and Cham- 
pirftton, Jun. With additions and corrections by 8b Frederick Madden. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 
cloth, IL 16i. 1850 

■■ the same, > vols, royal 8vo, hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with the fblio work), 2L 8t. 

SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of inteiesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interesting 
Localities, Engravings of Old Huuses, Illuminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, kc. 
fte. , conuining 100 Plates, some illuminated, with ovcaaional Letter-press. In I volume 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 3^. 184t 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 
the 7th to the 10th Century, with Historical Illustrations, folio, with 03 coloured plates illu- 
minated with gold and silver, and highly finished (pub. at 10/. 10«.) half bound, morocco» 
extra, gilt edges, 3/. 13«. Od. 

SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; comprising a Series of highly finished Line Engraving«, 
representing the Horse and the Do^, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver Jokv 
Scott, from original paintings by Reinagle, Gilpin, Stnbhs, Cooper, and Landseer, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the '* British Field Sports," 4to, with 
37 largo Copper Plates, and numerous Wood Cuts by Burnett and otiiers (pub. at it, lit. Od.), 
cloth gilt. 1/. 1«. 

STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. « volfc 
8vo., with 356 engravings (pub. at 7<. 10«.), half morocco, 21. 12. Od. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 147 beautilUHy 
finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them highly illnminated in 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kemfe. Folio (pub. at 
19/.), half morocco, 8/. 8«. 

STRUTT*S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S^^OTICA; or, Portraits of Forest Trees, distin- 
guished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 50 very large and highly-finUhed 
painters' Etchings, imperial folio (pub. at 9/. 9«.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4/. 10«. 

1836 

STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 
the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and 
Critical Inqnlrv into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. Plahchb', Eüt., F.S.A. 2 vols, royal 4to, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 4/. 4(. Tlie Plates, coloured, 71. 7«. The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style,. 20/. 1842 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND- 

Containing the most authentic Representations of all the Ensrllsh Monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personages that were emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. PlanchrT. 
Es«.. F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2/. 2«. The Plates coloured, iL 4«. Splendidly 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12«. 1843 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper-plate Engravings. Impe- 
rial folio ( pub. at 4/. 4«. ), boards, leather back, 1/. 1 1«. 6d. 

The original edition of tbia fine old woik, which is indispenaable to artists. It has long lieen 
considered rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stnd Farm, the SUIL 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, ftc. with 43 beautiful steel and wood illuatrations, several 



1850 

post 
1841 



after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. 11«. 6d.), 1/. i«. 

TAYLORS HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. 
8vo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 1«.), cloth, 7*. Od. 

**The best view of the state of modem art."— crni/«d Statet* Gatette. 

TOO« ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN : OR, THE CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMONLY CaLlED RAJPOOT- 
ANA). By Lieut.-Colonel J. Tod, imperial 4to, embellished with above 8k extremely beaatl- 
ml Um Sairavlnga bj Fivdbv, and capital large fohUaf vaup [it. U$, 6d.), doth, Sfts. 



( 



PUBLISRfiD OR SOLD BY H. O. BOHN. 



"'^"il*^? ^ÜS ^'W^S 3^Hß^ SCENERY; loUo, 20 beaaUfal «nrnvliin on iImL 
afteT the anyini* of J. M. W. Toritbe. brilliant Wpnasiou, in a uorttt^. wlä mnce» 
back (pub. at iL U. ), reduced to \U 11«. idU fv»»»«««», wiui omvow» 



•d^. (pub. a\ «.'SrVrJL'cÄf Sr** '''^' '^•" **• P»«*".»«^t«««<»»Por.«:«,im 

WALKERS ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Pneeded by a erltiea] Vi«r of th« 
«eneralHjrpotheaeareapectinf Beauty, by Lbokaudo da Vinci, Mniros. WwcKiLKAM 
5.H?/'i.?2?tU^"n^,''5?'f' »««*"'. AtiaoK. and othera. Ne^ Edition. roy3"^UlS 



WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PA NT NO IN ENGLAND, wltk «»• 

Account of the Principal Artiati. and Catal<»uf of Engravera, who haTrSST boni or nSSd 
111 EaglamL «Itb Notes bv Dallawat; Kw Bditfon, Reriaed and Enlarged. byRAUMB 
WonxuM, £aq., complete Gi s vola. Svo, irith nmneroua lA»autiftü portraiu an?plaUi^ St £u 

^^«J«I.^'2*''§^.y*?w^'^^M"X.'^?!!i^,?. '",?■!?""» EwTiow, complete, with Indexea «T 
" S"»y«ct«»"*,S'"t "»«»." •?<» » Table of Scrtpturea, fro, printed in a veiy large and bMUti. 

w. urÄÄSzi. «2 ** ^°^ "*' **"""• ^••"'*' "* "^" <'••*• ■• 

^"i?I9!ü'* *'9?Pä"5, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, eonplete: eontafnln« birth th« 
AnUquItlea and the Ware of the J>ws. S vols, tvo, handsomely printed, embellished with it 
boautlAU Wood Engravinga, by varioua Artists (pub. at li. 4f.), cloth bds., eleganUy gUt, Ua. 

IMI 

^"iIT°^'*'®,'*^9^P^ILY^*.P^'NTER'S AND GLAZIER'S QUIDE,eontai>iiif th« 

most approved methods oftailutlng every kind of fancy Wood and Marble, in (HI or Dtotemper 
Colour. Designs for Decoratlnc ApartmenU, and the Art of Staining and Palntlnir on Olaaa. 
.7 *"* Exajnples fr-nn Ancient Windows, with th« Supplement, «to, iUuatnted with mZ 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, ( pub. at 2/. 14a.) cloth, \U lös. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL. Foolacap Sro., 7 eolouivd ptalM, 

and numerous woodcuU (pub. at Ac.) cloth, 3«. 

WGHT^'CKS PA.LACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and Hlajorr. Imp«. 
rial 8vo, with 211 lUustrations, Steel PlaUs, and WoodcoU (pub. at 2<. 12*. W.), doA, XL Vu 

IMt 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and Pkane«, U Am 

Plates by Lb Kboz, Jtc. Imperial 4to (pub. at 1<. 18«.T, half morocco, l/.4t. usr 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Platea, coloured and moonted like DrawlDfi, la • 
handsome portfoUo (pub. at I2t I2t.), imperial folio, iU te. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, «4besutiflil Line Bntravlngs by Mii.ur. HoBsBvmav, 
and outers. 2 voU. imperial 8vo (pub. at «. «•.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edgea, 21. 12a. 6d! 



WINDSOR CASTLE AND^ ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Lbiw» 
Rbitchie, new edition« edited by B. Jessb, Esq., illustrated with upwards of M beaattfhl 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal Svo., gilt cloth. Ms. 

^9RR'§»'Ä''^"'TEpTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 

BALBBC. 2 vols, in 1, imperial folio, conuining 110 fine Copper-plat« Bngravhin, aom« 
very large and folding (pub. at JU lt.), half morocco, uneut, 2/. lit. 6d. MS| 



iaatural l^istors, agtfculture, $rc 

ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, «ith Scientifle Deseriptlona. t vola. nyal «vo. 
with 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 132.), cloth, gilt, 7<. lOi. IM« 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA j OR, HISTORY OP TH« 
MEDICINAL PLANTS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vola. 8vo, illustrated by upwards of 20« 
Colo-ured Figures of PlanU (pub. at 3/. 3«.), cloth, \l. lb. 18tf 

BAUER AND HOOKERS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

in whlrii the characters of eacL Genu« are displayed in the most elaborate manner, in a serlea 
of inajfiiiQed Dihaections and Figures, highly finished in Colours. Imp. 8vo, PJatea, V, 1838-41 



BEECH EY. — BOTANY 




BEECH EY -ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, complied from th« 

CoilectionB and Notes of Captain Brkchey «od the Scientific Gentlemen who acoompaniod 
the F.x|>4:dition. The Mammalia, by Dr. RicHARnsoNj Ornithology, by N. A. VieoKB, Esq.. 
Pishes, by G. T. Lat, Esq., and E. T. Bbkxett, Esq.; Cruatacea, by Richarb Owb«: 
Esq.; Reptile«, hy Jonv Edward Gray, Es«.; Shvll«, by W. »owbbby, Esa.; and GeohMy. 
by the Rev. Dr. Bucklaki>. 4tc, ilhistrnted hv 47 Platv«, containing many hundred PtguiaaL 
beautifully co}cvr«a by Sowbbby (pub. at »<. tk ) . ehuh, 3^ 13«. (W. ini 
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BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. IIlwlnM «Itli 
rirnvs, tfM ilie of Life, ofthff Birds, both Male «nd Ftmale, in tbclr OMst Vatuni Attitud««: 
tkeir NMti and Em, Pood, Favourite Plant«, Shrubs, Trees, fee. ftc. Nev Bditioii, revised 
and very considerabiv atwmented. 2 vols, in 1, median 4to, containing M boMttifoUjr cotoorod 
plate« ifimh. at ti. 8^1, half b«an4 morooeo, gilt backs, gilt edges, U. it, IS45 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LADrS JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. ««•§>.•««» tl 
co lettw d {»teles of flowers and groups (pab. at it. lOt. ), dotb, U. 14«. 184f 

BROWN^I ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; wltta Figtues, Deacrlptiona, and Localities of aU 
the 8p«ci«s. Royal 8vo, containing on 37 large Plates, 3S0 Figures of all the known British 
Ipectes, In their tail else, accurately drawn from Nature (pub. at 15s. ), cloth, tos. 6d, lS4f 

CURTIS'S FLORA LONDlNENStS; Revised and Improved by Qbokob Okatbs, ex- 
tended and continued by Sir W. Jacksor Hooker; comprising the History of Plants indi-. 
Mioos to Chreat Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by Stbbnham, Edwards, ao<F 
LilTDLBT. i vols, roval folio (or 109 parU), containing 647 Plates, «xhitMUng the foil natural 
•iae of oadi Plant, "with magnlftcd Dissections of the Parts of FmctiAcatlc«, Jtc, all beautt- 
fcHy colouNd { pub. at VtL U. in parts ) , half bound morocco, top edges gilt, SOI. U3S 

DENNY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNliC, OR BRITISH 
IPBCIBS OF PARASITE INSECTS (published under the patronage of the SdtMi Assoela. 
Hon), gvo, Bomeroos beantifUly c«4ourea plates of Lice, oontalnlng several hundied magnified 
' , cloth, U. 11». ad. U4S 



OONS GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 Tolumes, royal 4to, 
numerous woodcuts (pub. at Ul. 8«.), cloth, 1^. lis. 0ci. MSl-Ign 

DCff^ HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; thirteenth BdMoD, tvo (p«b. at U. te.), clech, its. 

184S 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HtSTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. Enlarged, hj 
J. O. Wbstwood, Esq., F.L.S., cto. with 58 ulates, containing upwards of 120 exquisiteljr 
«oloared figures (pub. at 6^ Cs.), doth, gilt, reouced to 2L U, ltd 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged, by 
J. O. Wbstwood. Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 50 plates, oonndnlng upwards of ISO esquisitsAy 
eeloured figures (pub. at tt. 6i.), cloth, gilt, iU S». 

** Donovan's works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly illustrated and ex- 
tremely useful."— iVaf um/u/. 

*'Tbe entomological plates of «or countryman Donovan, an highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, especially those eontained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), where a 
great numner of species are delineated for the first time.'*— fiiosiiuoii. 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. ▼Is.-Insects, n vok, 
—Birds. 10 vols.— Shells. 5 vols.— FislwR, 5 vols.— Quadrupeds, 3 vols.— together 39 vols. 8vo. 
eOBtaining llMheautlftally ooletired plates (pub. at 66A 9«.), boards, 2U. 17«. The same set ti 
M vols, bound in 81 (pub. at 73/. 10».), half green laoreceo «xlm, gilt edges, gilt backs, SOI. 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rurri AiTairs in 
«oner«!, New Edition, Enfarged, thick gvo., with 70 wood engzavliig« (pub. at Ui.), cloth, 
8«. fid. 1843 

ORURrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY: wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, ftc By J. O. Wbstwood, Es«., F.L.8.. Secretary »f the Entomo> 
logical Society, ftc. 3 vols, 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing above 600 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at Ul. 15«. ), half bound moroceo, 6L 16*. 6d. 1837 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Discourse of Forest Tioes, and the Propagation of 
Timber, a Philosophical Discourse of the Earth: with Life of the Author, and Notes by Dr. A. 
Hunter, 2 vols, royal 4to. Fifth bnproved Edition, with 46 Plates (pmb. at U. fi«.), cloth, 21. 

1826 

FiTZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 
168 plates, mostly coloured, 3 vohi. royal 4to. (pub. at U.), cloth, U, it, 1838-4S 

GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Pilnelpal Species found hi Oretk 
Britain, Inclusive of all the New Species recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vols, royal Svo, 
MO boantUUlly coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half moroceo, tL 8s. 18234 

This, though a complete Work In itself, forms an almost i&jispensable Supplement to the 
fUtty-sIx volumes of Sowerhy's English Botany, which does not comprehend Cryptogambus 
Plants. It Is one of the most scientifio and best executed works on Indigeiioua Botany ever 
ptodocod In this coontiy. 

HARDWICKE AND GRArS INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenly parts, flbmlng two vols., 
royal Iblio, 302 coloured plates (pub. at 2U.), sewed, 131. Us., or naif noroocu, gilt edges, 
UL lU, 

vHARRtS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, Their 
Natural History, together with the Plants on which they feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, by J. O. Wbstwood, Esq., F.L.S., ftc, In 1 vol. sm. folte, with 44 plates, containing 
above 400 figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, ftc, and the Plants on which they feecu 
exquisitely colours«« after che original drawings, half-bound morocco, 4^. 4«. 1848 

Thla extrem^ lieautiftil work Is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter» 
Use ^ the füll natural riM, Im all their changes of CateirUlUf Chfysuls, ftc, with the plants 
■4B vklok tliej Cn^ 



PUBLI8HSD OR 80LI> BT H. €k BOHN. tl 



HOOKIH AND GRCVILLE, ICONES FILiCUM; OH. RQUftES OF FERNS 
With DRUCRIPI'IONS. many of vhtch have been alUwether anat>tir«d by Bottiditt, « b«v« 
Boi )>een correctly flrared. 2 vols, fbllo» «ith MO bemumiUy colmind Ptelc* (pab. «t t6L 4».u 
kalf morocco, irilt eag««, Ui. ISa. Ifl9-n 

The cmdaM andmoilnUaabl« of tb« a— ye cl — rtfl « WeilttpradiiMd by ttr WUliMi-BooMx. 



NOOKCR'S EXOTIC FtORA, eoatatolnf PlgiirM aad DmotMIom of Kara, or 

tntorosllng Exotle Planti, oapoctally of such aa an dosanrlBg or boinf cultlvatad ia aor Oar- 
dans. S vols. Impetial tvo, contaloioK tt2 larga aad baaatUtaUy otfloaiad Piataa (pob. at lU.), 
«loth, iL u. ins-u^ 

This ia til« oieat saparb and attiactlTe of all Dr. Hodk«r*a vahiabla «oifca. 

"The * Exotic Flora,' hv Dr. Hookor, la Itk* that of all the Botanical pubHeatiOM of th« In- 
derattfahle author, excellent; and It aasumes an appearance of flniah and porfbetloB to 
«bich noübor th« Botanical Magaslne nor Bcgiator can «xtamalljr lay clatak"— l^wian. 



HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY; containinaFlfaros and DaaerlptloBa of audi Planta 
a« recommend themaelvea hr their novelty. rarity, or blatory, or by the ums to whieh (hoy ara 
applkd in the Arta, In Medicine, and In Domeatic Economy; tofiother with occanona^ 
Botanical Noticea and Information, and oecaaional Portraits and Momoin of eminent 
Butanlata. 4 vola. fro, nomeroua plates, some coloured (pab. at X. ), cloth, 14 1834-42 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY; «ontatolaiFliraraa and DewriptloiM of Plants 

which recommend thomaelves by Uieir novelty, rarity, or history, or by tlie uses to whlcli they 
are applied in the Arta, in Mediolna, and in Domestic Economy, tOfrether with oecasiOBU 
Botanical Notloos aad Information, including many valuabia Communication« from distln- 
fitlshed Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols, royal fvo, whh I&3 plates, many flnetar 
colowod ( pub» at 4<. Ofc), gilt cloth, 21. 12t. (W. um» 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALl-AMERICiM^A ; OB, THB BOTANY OP BUTIIH 
NORTH AMERICA. lUuatrated by 240 pla%M, complete in Twalv« Parte, royal 4tO| (pak. 
at 121. 12s. ), 9L Tha Tvaivo Pactt eompieta» doao «p la 2 vola. royal 4lo» astm clotk« tL 



HUISH ON BEES; thbib natural history and gbnbral manaobmbmt. 

New and greatly improved Edition, containing alao the iateat Diaeovcrles and I mprovomoirtB 
In every department of the Apiary, with a description of the moat approved Hivbs now ia uea. 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuta (pub. at lOfc ML), alotb, gUt, «•. 6d. 1S44 

JOHNSON'S QAROENER, couplet« in U Tola, with anmarooa woodenta^ eontataiaf tha 
Pouto, one vol.— Cocammtr, one vol.— Orap« Vin«k two vola.— Auricula and Aapacafua, on« 
vol.— Pine Apple.twovola,— Strawberry, on« vol.— Dahlia, on« vol.— Poacli, oa« vol.— Appla» 
two vola.— together 12 vols. l2mo, woodcuts (pub. at U. lOa.), cloth« Ui. 1M7 



«ithor of th« volinB«« auf b« had sepsrately (pob. at 2s, iA ), aft 1a 



JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDCNINQ» m , ., 

thick 12mo, cloth lettered (pub. at lOt. 6d.), 4t. A comprebeualve and el«gaiit voloin«. 124« 

LATHAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Being th« Natural History aad Deaorto- 
Hon of all the Blrda (abov« four tbo«aMidf> hitharto kaown or deaerlhod by Naturaliata, «Ml 
the Synonymen of preceding Writers: the second enlarged and improved Edition, compr^ 
bending all the diacoveries in Ornithology subsequent to the former publicatloa, and a Oonaial 
Index, 11 vola. in 10, 4to, with upwards or200 coloured Plates, Isitered (pub. at 22^ a«.), clotli, 
7L 17s. 6d. Winekttter, 1821-22. The sajn« with the plate« exqniaiUly coloured Uka drawtaiffäl 
It v«to. In W^ «tagaatly half boond, gre«a morocco, gilt edges, 12<. ISi. 



^EWIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edition, with aa Indeji of th« Seiantlfic Name« aad Synonymoa by Mr. Qon» aad Ma. 
Bytom, foUo, 27 platea, eolonvod (pub. at 4i. 4b. ), ht bd. noroceo, IL ts. lot 



LINDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS; OR. FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OV THB MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OP FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vol«, 
rayal 8vo, eontaiain« 1&2 moat b«aatinilly eolonrod platas, cUeSy by Maa. WtTaaaa, Arttat 
to th«. Harticaltaial 8««i«tgr (pub. aft 10«. lOib), half bonad, BMracso «xtM, gUt «dg««, tL U. 

1841 



•«Tbl« ia aa «x(|«i«lt«]p b««ntlfhl work. B««nr pMa la tt» aS^lgWIr tebhad dkawlag, 
dmllar to thoo« la th« Horticalftnsal Traaaacttoaa.'* 



UNDLEY'S DIQITAUUM MONOGRAPHIA. BBUa^ It plalaa «f tka^Bnü««« (pah. at 

4<.4s.),eloth, If. 1U.8II. 



th« lama, tka Plata« b«tatiMD3P colMMwd (pab. 8* IL ifc), «kilt, tl. ISk 64. 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURAUST, bah« Popatar DaaeriptiM», 

Tales, and Adecdotcs of more than Pive Hundred Animals, compreheiMtng all the ttoadrone^ 
BJrd% Flahes, Reptiles, Insects, fte. of wUch a knowledge is Indispensable In polite «daca- 
Hon. With Indaxes of Sciontlfle ai 1 Popular Nam««, an Explaration of Terma. aad aa Ap- 

Sndix of Pahnious Animals, lllustcated by uawarda of MM («autiAil woodcuu by BavicSt 
AxvBT, Whimpbk, and othera. Naw Sdinon, rovlaed, «nhiigad, and corrected to Ik« 
present sute of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo. gilt doth, 7s. Set. ill« 



12 CATALOGUE OF NBW BOOKS 

MANTCLL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WOKK. THE MEDALS OF CRBATIOIT 
* or Flnt Lesson« in Geology, and in the Study of Ojv&nie Remains; including Geologrfcal Ex* 

4 levrslons to tbe Isle of Sheppey. Brighton, Lewes, Ttlgate Forest. Cham wood Forest, Farring" 

•< t Vdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Brutol, Clifton, Matlork, Crich Hill. &c. By OinEOH Alobk" 

' Ivov Maktbll, Esq., LL.D., F.R.8m ftc. Two thick vols, foolscap Sto, with coloured 

{ Plates, and seven! hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fo«sU Bemaina, cloth gUt, 1/. 1«. UM 

r MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Ezppsttion of Oeologlcal Phe. 

Bomraa. Sixth greatly enlarged and improved Edition. > vols, post Sto, coloured Plates, and 
! upwaids of 200 Woodcuts, gift cloth, 18f. U« 

MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

and along the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post Svo, with numerous beautifully 
executed WoodcuU, and a Oeologlcal Map, cloth gilt, 12«. 18« 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OR, THE FEATHERED 
TRIBES CF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 2 voU. tvo. New SdiUon, tbe Plates beauti- 
.ftilly coloured (pub. at 1/. b.), cloth gilt, 16«. 18SS 

•«This is, without any exception, tbe most truly charming work on Ornithology which has < 
.hitherto appeared, fVom the days of Willoughby downwards. Other authors describe,: 
'. 1 Mudle paints: other authors give the husk, Mudie the kernel. We most heartily concur 
with the opinion expressed of tttis work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred spirit) in the first übw 
numbers of his right pleasant London Journal. The descriptions of Bewick, Pennant, 
' Lewin, Montagu, and even Wilson, will not for an- instant stand comparison with the 
spirit-stirring emanations of Mudic's 'living pen,' as it has been called. We are not ac- 
quainted with any author who so felicitously unites beauty of style with strength and nerve 
\ of expression ; he does not specify, but paints/'— Wood't Omitkologieal GMUe. 

ftlCHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising *,««««[« Bxplaaatlon of 

Oeol<«y and iu associate Sciences. Mineralogv, Pbvsical Oeologv, Fossil Concholo|y, Fossil 

.Botany, and Palieontology, including Directions for forming Collections, ftc. By Q. F. 

>BiCHAKi)sov, F.O.8. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Museum). Second 

'Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. One thick voL post Svo, illostrated by upwards 

•f 260 Woodcuts (pub. at 10«. 6i(.), doth, 7«. 6<f. IMS 

SELBTS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, containing exact and faithful representations in their füll natural slae, 
of all tbe known species found in Great BriUin, 383 Figures in 238 beautifully coloured Plates. 
9 vols, elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pub. at 106^.), gilt back and gilt edges, 
SU. 10«. 1834 

'«Therrandest woric on Ornithology published In this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon's hi for the birds of America. Every figure, excepting in a very fiew instances of 
•xtremely laige birds, is of the füll natural sixe, beautU^y and accurately drawn, with all the 
- spirit of Ufe."—Onttfilo^r« 7«jrt ifooilr. 

"What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon In the country, is such a gloriously llhnninated 
work as this of Mr. SelbyT It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a compsirison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 
fleent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and desenredlf 
naked high as a scientific naturalist."— Afaeibiooorf'« Maffonne. 

SELBTS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. S toIs. tvo. Seeond 
Edition (pub. at U. U.), boards, 12fc ISSS 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA QRACA. The most costly and magnificent Botanical work erer pub- 
lished. 10 vols, folio, with looo beautifully coloured PlatM, half bound morocco, pubiisliiiif 
by subscription, and uie number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 2S2f. ), 63L 

Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Only forty copies of fh» 
original stock exist. No greater number of sobseriliers' names can therefore be received. 

SIBTHORP'S FLOR>E GR>EC>E PRODROMUS. Sive Plastarum omnium Enumeratio, 
quae In Provinciis ant Insults Oraeim Invenit JoH. Sibthorp: Clwracteres et Synonyma 
omnium cum AnnotctioBibus Jac. Bdt^ Sxxtb. Four parts, fai S tiiick vols, 8vo (pub. at 
S(. 2«.), 14t. LmuHnit 181C 

SOWER BY^ MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introductioa to the 
Science, illustrated by upwards of 6S0 Figures of Shells, etched on oopper-plates, in whieh the 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Oenera established up to tbe present time,« 
arranged In Lamarcklan Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations respect- 
ing the Oeographical or Gteoloarlcal distribution of each; Tabular Views of the Systems or 
Luiarck and De Blainville: a <«losaary of Technical Terms, ftc. New Edition, considerably 
enlarged and Improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 8vo, eloth, 18«. 
The plates coloured, «loth, IL 16«. 1846 

SOWIRBY'S CpNCHOLOGIC 




OS ALL THE HITHERTO UN 
Ing several thousand FlgnrM, 

SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; eontatamr Figures anit OeacriptioM 
of all the Genera of Btltlah Beetles, edited by SHtrcKAXD, 8vo, with M plates, comprising 68S 
figures of Beetles, l>emitlf^y uid most aecurateljr drawn fpub. at il. i«.), cloth, U. 1«. IBM 
** Tbe meet perfect work vnt pubBshed in this department of British Entomology." 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, l> vols, svo, leo eolonzod PUtes (pub. nft Sil.), 
half bound, 81. 8«. Isn^dS 

Or aepaiately, LmmtovmA. 4 vols. 4/. 4«. Colboptxka, 8 vols. iL is. DuuiAVTBaA« 
OnTHor., Nnvaov . lie « l vel U •« HTM««o»TsaA, 2 vols. IL U» 
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SWAINSOffS ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: OB, ORIGINAL FIGURES and 
DESCRIPTIONS OP NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, Mlected chiellj 
froflu th« CUai»« of Ornhbolofj, EDtoroolonr, and Coneboloior. 6 vols, royal Sto, coaUining 
Sit flMly eolvund platM f pab. «t 16^ l«i. ), iiair boud Morocco, gilt odscs, M. «^ 

SWEETS FLORA AUSTRALASICA; OR. A SELECTION OP HANl>SOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS. NativM of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. lA Nna. fomiiiif; 
1 vol. royal tvo, compm», vlth M baantiftelly eolound plates (pub. at 3C Ite.), cioth, U. \6». 

M27-28 

SWEETS CISTINE>E; OR, NATURAL ORDER OP CI8TU8, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
Nos. fonnlnf 1 vol. royal tvo, eomplete, vlth lu beautlAilly colotxröd plates (i*ub. at iL 5».), 
cloth, 21. 13$. 6d. 1S28 

•• One of th« moat latacMtfaift mU hMlafto the scanest of Mr. Svoal'a beautltu) pablicatlons." 



IVCLVDINO 

HI8T0BT, BIOOBAPHT» VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 



BACON'S WORKS, both EnftUh and Latin. With an Introductory Bssar, and eoploas 
IndoMSi Cosaplete In a large vols, imperial Svo, Portrait (pub. at M. at. ), doth, U. Ite. M» 

BARN'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, «ith Memoir and Notes 
ir Dr. Taylor, sqoan imo, «ith «4 Woodcuts (pub. at 4f.), ornamental wrapper, Si. <kl. 

1840 

BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, flrom the Ditcoveiy of the 
Ameilcaa Continent. Twelfth Edition, S vols, tvo (published at 21. 10«.), cloth, it, lU. 6a. 

1847 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from a.s. iom to 184«. By Joseph Auxk, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 2 thick elegantly printed vols, fbolscap Svo, illustrated by 84 Portraits 
of British Admirals, beantlfUUy engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuu of Battles (pub. 
at U. U. ), Cletb gilt, 14«. 1848 

** These volumes are invaluable; they contain the very pith and marrow of our liest Naval 
Histories and Chronicles."— Svn. 

**The best and most complete repository of the triumphs of the British Nsvy which has yet 
issued from the press."— (/iii<Ml firrvic* GuxeUe. 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, orOstberingsofthe Local History and Romance of 

the Engibh and Scottish Borders, by M. A. IIichaxdroiv (ofNyeaBtlr), 8 vols. Itound in 4, 

royal Svo, Illustrated with nearly looo interesting Woodcuts, extra doth (pch. at 31. lOs.), 

1/. 11«. Acweatlk, 1846 

*»* One of the cheapest and most attractive sets of books Imaginable. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE, RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, snd accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ceding Editors: with numerous additional Notes and Illastratfve Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two Suppiemenury Volumes of Anecilotes bv Hawkins, Ploczi, Murphy, Trnns, 
RKYNiiLni«, Stsbveks, and outers. 10 vols. 18mo, illustrated bjr upwarib of M Views, Por- 
traits, snd Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from Drawings by Stanfteld, Uard- 
lag, &c., ciotli, reduced to I/, iw. 1818 

This new, improved, snd greatly enlarged edition, beantlftilly printed In the popular form oi 
Sir Walter Scott, and Jtyron's Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recomnieniied. In on« of tlie Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present edi- 
tion, he >a} s : ** Books tliat veu msy carry to the flro, and hold readily in your hand, are the 
most useftil aAer all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stent, closely, but elegantly giMkd 
vol., foMlsrup 12mo, with fine equestrian Portrait of Napoleon and Fiontispiece (pub. at5i.),i 
ciotli, 3*. 6d. 1814 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, vis., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventnnr, Idler, and 
Connoiseur, 3 thick vols. 8vo, portraits (pub. at 21. ft«.), cloth, 1^ 7«. Kilher volume OMy be 
had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works of the principal 
£nglish poeu, from Mitton to Kirke White. 4 vols, post 8to islse of Standaid Uhsary) 
Vfinted in a very small but beautiful t) uv. 22 Medallion PortralU (y«b. at U. 2$,), cloHh lie. 
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CHATTCRTON'8 WORKS, both Proie uid Poetical, Inetadtaff Vtt Ut wt ;/ter«d (pnb. tM 
of his Life. History of th« llowloir Controversjr, and Notes Cmaeu •*•« Cxelanf 
90«t Bvo. elegantly printed, with Engiaved Fac-slmiles of Chatterton*« HatdwL, . , 

Sovley 1188. ( pub. at Us.), doth, Ss. Lane Paper, % vols, crown tv« <p<ib. «{ j *j^ iL 

** WartofB, MaloM, Croft, 1>r. Kbox, Dr. Sberwlii, and others, te ^nee ; an» 

" ■" ; 4 Maps (pah. «ft 



Worth, Kiihe White, Montfomery, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keata, n va 
Jastinrlmmoruiity vpon Uie Poems of Chatterton." Ittt 

** Chattertnn's was a ceniiu 1 *e that of Homer and Siwkspean, whlok ap 
once in many eeotarles.**— Vieeümui A'lm». JM Adrentures ia 

I cloth. Kilt (pttb. at 
CLARKE'S (DR. E. D.) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
ASIA, AND AFRICA, II vols. tvo. maps and plates (pvh. at IM.), cloth, 

1 the Oerman, via.— 
C-UKSSIC TALES, Cabinet Edition, oomprhiing the Vicar of Wakefield, ixo its Colokiss, 1 
VirfcloiA, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows oHL or Axcikiix Hia- 
and Constantia, Castle of Otranto. and Baasolas, complete m 1 voL UmUörm, SL it, 
traiU (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, 3«. id, 

COLMAN-S (GEORGE) POETICAL WORKS, containing hU Bros^JjJ ■JJ^^hoee with 
Eccentilclttos. 24mo. woodcutt (pub. at tf. W.). ctoth, U. «d. ^**"» '^*^' 

COOPER'S y. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNiSj.i^lJgSJin'lS' 
AMERICA, from the Earliest Perioa to the Peace of W»^ »'^•«.«iihX Indl? Liff of^* 
cloth, 12«. J, cloth, 16«.' ISM 

COPLErS (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF S ,w-rco/-oiioep 
ABOLITION. Second Edition, with an Appeadfai, tUck wO^ I?' *.f ^^^S^ 
Cbuksou (pub. ai «s. ), cloth, «t. 6d. "i »'.i?* **«"««»«i '5«»- 

_« _ . _^ * Edition, complete in t 

COSTELLO-S SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POE ^ IMS 

the Troubadoun to the Reign of Henry IV, peat «vo, with 4 Plates,« stories since tli« days off 
gold and colours, cloth gilt, 18a. 

COWPER-S COMPLETE WORKS. EDITED BY SOUTHEYTICAL SYSTEM OF 

Correspondence, and Translations; with a Life of the Author. U lof the Fifteenth Century, 
with numerous exquisite Engravings, after the designs of UABTifie Fifth Oerman Edition 
it. St, ISM 

This Is the only complete edition of Cowper's Works, prose andt is likely long to remaia 
been given to the world. Many of them are still exclusively eo|< 
cannot appear In any other edition. ' generations, after all th« 

CRAWFURO'S (JO EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN-"^*'**'"'' ^.^,. 

Mapa, and » Plates (pub. at II. lU. fid.), cl;:l, IS«. ^ snd HISTORICAL 

_ . ...,_« *ÖM». II. The Rise, Pro- 

CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY TO AVA, with an Appendix on Fota* Growth of tlie ionti. 

Bvcklamu, s vols. Svo, with 13 Maps, Pistes, and \ignettea (9«. ,M, 

CRUIKSHANK'S THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. A TWrJEdiUon. corrected 
Seta, vis., Irish, Ugat, and Miscellaneous. Crown Svo. with »1 ext 

Illustrations ( puhiishhag to the Illustrated Library at a«. ) Igiy 

" This U an extraordinary performance. Such an union of ihwal knowledge was ooOi* 
Boveilst, in one person. Is unexampled. A tithe of the talent that Ais that this book will h« 
would set up s dosen of annual writers ; and a tithe of the InvenUve, te direct attention to ihm 
ttie Uiuatnuions would fUrnirt a gallery."-^jiretater. juted with great fidelity.** 

OAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey « 
' Aocoont of the War. Two toU., post Svo, with a new map of China /th« «s« of Schools aa4 



ISBO fpub. at 2«. tdUU 

OIBDINS BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK-MADNESS. A BIbll« <^/««'. I>^. !»• 
Edition, with considerable Addltloiw, Including s Key to the iN «w th« use of schools 
Drama, and a Supplement. 2 vols, royal Svo, handsomely printed, 
Woodcuu, many of which are now first added (pub. at «. S«.), cluth 
imperial Svo, of which only eeiy hw copies were printed (pub. at SUj.|q|| ^^^ COIf- 

This celebrated Work, which unites the entertainment of a romao **• *••)» cloth. It«. ISSl 
iBfarmatlon on all bibliographical subjects, has long been very scar^ ,. , m«mtr»t^ I. • 
snms-the smair paper for 82. ««.. and the large paper tor upwards «Jy, ^iiinVVKRKOjrt 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty edition, complelf*» W » »«»^ »»o» ^«; 
DiBDiK, illustrated with IS Characteristic Sketches, engraved on i**« 

SHASx, wmccloth lettered, 6«. .g.«IO«Ms; trsnslated. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. Rowbbll) New BdMo IW 

B«celpta.hyMrs.BiacH,limo.,wftb9plaies(pub.atO«.)cloth,^ ^^ the Author's last 

«MLAK£*8 SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. Including *•* * Historr of the Lan- 
critlcisms on Ills Genius and Wrttiags, a new Chronoloiry uf bis«*. M.),eMmi, li. 8«. 184S 
Manners, Custvms, and Amusements, Superatltionii, Poetry, and I . , . « ..^ 

Era. 2 vols. 4to (above 1400 pages), with line Portrait and a Pl" »mproved Edition, com. 
iL 4«.), Cloth, U. I«. U »«•. "»• 

"A masterly production, the publication of which will form an ««n ntlwred from neariy • 
torr of this countr}-. It ecmprises also a complete and critical a^ «f Johnsoi.. Edited bw 
Poems of Shsfcspeare : and a eonpreaenaive and powerful skele^ m iq.. t cloth. i$,VU 
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BKOUGH 

Puhllc 
(pub. at 






AUSES CELEBRES, OB, REMARKABLE TRIALS. Squan iSmo, <iniK. 
me IUI «rapper, 2«. 1S44 

TON LETTERS, Orlgiiial Letters of the Paaton Familjr, written dnrin; Ch* 

enry VI, Edward IV. and Bicbard III. hj rarioua Persona of Bank and Conae- 

BROUGHAKd7 on Historical SuhJecta. New Edition, with Notes and Correctiens, completet 

llourisbedfe^ In 1, square 12rao (pub. at Kte.), cloth gilt, 5«. Oualatly bound in marooa 

d hoards, in the early style, gilt edges, 15«. IM9 

ft,. g^iB tdition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 

V for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an ahridjrment, as might b« 

n\MMP'C (s. * fonn. but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 

Relixio M edici *" °""®'*** language, and adopting only the more modern, readable versioa 

ttiem hitherto . ^„ j^,., „ Important teatimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
Tois. 8VO. fine P. „, y„^ 1^ j^g gjj^Q gf ^^^^ ^^^^^ history of England, which they alone ia 

"Sir Thomas They atand indeed singly in Europe."— tfa^tem. 
Bohert Burton, f .g^ EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLÜMB. 
, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Essays, and Mlscellaniea.) 
■apital Plates by Cruikshakk .pub. at U. 4«.), cloth gilt, lis. IMS 

of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writings of 
haps most decidedly and exclusively her own."— Sir Watter Scott, 
human nature."— /xn^ Byron, 

i DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man*a Writing Memetra 

Set llomantic: on the Aversion of Men of Taate to Evajigelical Bell- 

ighteenth Edition (pub. at 6«.), cloth, i». ISIS 

.., greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 

tility, resources, moi% rriteri that England has produced." — &V Janua Mactintath. 

ho^ofknnwtedge.^'.i , t^e gyiLS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition, 

p. Sto, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Cluuracter, 

1847 

■onaidered this hia best woric, and the one by which he wished hia 

mated." 

ar and admhred as it confessedly b, has never met with the thousandUi 

ch it deserves."— /Jr. Pye Smith. 

ICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &£. New 

hnes, with 130 beautiflal Woodcuts, 2 Tola. super>royal Svc, cloth 
, 1/. t». 1S4S 



His thouirht« are ' 
"-Ckamberi. 

BUCKINGHAM'S/ 
viz. : Northern St» 
2 vols.; Canada, ; 
America, 1 vol. ToL 
cloth, »/. 12*. 6d. * 

"Mr. Bucicingham 
tistically— of their rlc 



♦• A very entire and- 
of great acuteness an« 

BURKE'S (EDMUNDi 
3 vols, imperial 8vo, cf 

BURKE'S ENCYCLO 

OF ENGLAND, SCO 
Bearings, CreaU, and 
late OraitU by the Col 
Terms. Third Editiot 
printed in small type, 
I Frontispiece, ricfafy Ü 
gUt, ILbt. 

The 



most elaborate 
30,000 armorial bearing 
mondson, Collins, Nis* 
have never appeared 
without abridgment, c 



ATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 7« plates, printed In goU and 
yai Svo, half bound, uncut (pub. at At. lOt.}, 3L lOs. 

rge papar, 3 vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at 10<. lOt.), «. 6». 

CLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
per-royal Svo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
, 6/. te.), 41. 10«. 1840 

EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOGRA- 

lY, more complete than any hitherto published. New Edition, revised 
BURNS' WORKS, WV/ "*°^ ^^^* ^Y ^^^^ Thomson (Editor of the Univenat Atltu^ tic.}, 
8IR WALTEK SCO es), Maps (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 12t. 

fine Portrait and Plate» ulume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Gazetteer of Its liae. 
This is positively thi tof Aifghanistan, New Zealand, ftc. fcc. 

notoniy every scrap wt A) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 
number ofScotch natic .lete In 1 vol. 8vo, with several Plates, cloth, 12«. With a very larrn 
and intereating accoui ivirons( from a most careful trigonometrical survey), mounted on cloth, 
yeo; complete and int« a to form a volume. Together 2 vols. Svo, elotii, IL 1«. 184C 



Indices and 



MtenHi... I» ?i!"."t9I * »o replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
wlUi *n ?i rf.f.;Lr ?*"J •". »*o«» '»»* » nieagre indication of their interest and worth. " • 
rL«i.*r„,*ÄT!"L«»/- rial of eminent 



It is. 



literary exertion, devoted to a subject of great import- 



«hola «niii»..!. Zrr_ <4 '«ai 01 eniineni uierary exenion, oevoieo \o a «uiuevi. oi i^rrai. imporv- 
wnoie volume in only 4l ^„,y ^ ^^^^^ scholar, but to every reader of inteUlgcnce to whom tiia 

• .u.» /if i«Ar>at<ia«uf tnn •> 



CAMPBELL'S LIFE A\ 

Illustrioua Contemporr 
Ik U«. 6cl.), eloth, 12«. ' 

GARY'S EARLY FREN« 
ductory Sketch of the ' 
foolscap, Svo, cloth, 5«. 



teet of consideration. 

RICAL COLLECTIONS, Belating to Bemarkable Periods oftii« 
. including the Appendix and Supplement, with Preface« and Con- 
. BoNAU, royal Svo (puh. at lit. od.), cloth, 7«. CA IMS 



\F WARREN HASTINGS, first Oovemor-Oeneral of Bengal. S 
(rab. at 2:. 5*. ), cloth, U. 1«. U4I 

CARv Q i.i\ire f\c r» >RT THE SECOND, as completed in ISSl, translated into English 
EdiSd by hü Son; foolsT ^" ^"^* ^**>- '*'**'°^ ^*****»°» '«*?' »'* <P"^- *» «*•)» «^«tii» ^ ,. , 



CHAHTHAM PAPERS, 3, with a Life and Notes. 
Bdited by tite Executorw aid CaviKSUAXK, New 
ManuscripU in their po#^ 

even Sir Walter Scott, he compared with Ooldamith for the varied. 



4 vols. fcap. Svo, with engraved Titles and 
and elegant EtUtlon (pub. at 1/.), extra 

isa 



M 



A production of gre^ compositions r You may taice him and * cut him out in littie stars,' so 



the moot preeioaa ' walla of Bnglish 



^^Sl.*^''''^!' ^^'^ directly^- jntto the imagination."— W^A^/ntm. 
" Tliere is hardiv any , smith will ever constitute one of the 
wbom »e know so little, I Rtview. 

MäLSS^hü^^JT*^^ OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cara.> 
^ itruggles of the Greek Patriou in emancipating their country th>m tit« 
lata Thomas Oordok, General of a Division of tli« Greek Army.. 



.vOi Maps and Plans (pub. at it, 10«.), doth, 10«. W, 



IStt 



"^»v 
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GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, S tlikk vols. Uo, doth Itturad (pab. tt 
21. 2:Ull,\U,«d. 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND and Prteeiptl 8m Bftthlat Places. S Tolb 
post 8T0, whli Uuvt Map, and apwaids of M baantlAil Woodcnta (p«b. at U. U*.), cloth, Ut. 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, tv«, wHh S8 Woodcnta and Maps (pab. aft 
18«.). cloth, 9«. Ittt 

HALLS (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, eomlsaiif of Travols, a»d Adventuics ia 
Switzerland, Italj, France, Sicily, Malta, ftc. S Tola, ismo^ Socond BdttU», dotb, gilt (pub. at 
15«.), 7«. 6iL 

HEEREN^ (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, traaalatMl fron «h« Oennan, ^s.- 
A%IA, New Edition, complete in 2 vols.— Africa, 1 Tol.— Eonorn axo its Colohiss, 1 
▼Ol.— Akciekt Okkecb, and Historical Trsatises, 1 toI.— Maxval or Axcikxx Bis- 
TORY, 1 ToL-^oietber 6 vols. 8vo (fomierljr pub. nt 71.), cloth lettered, uniform, iL U, 
«»* New and Complete EditUnu, with General /mteivt. 

*' Profeuor Heeren's Historical Researches stand in the veiy highest rank among those with 
which modern Qennanjr ha* enriched the Literature of Europe.*'— Qi(««^er<g iUview. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT KATIONS OF AFRICA ; Inclnditig the Carthaginfans, 
Ethiopians, and Egrptians. New Edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of tho 
Author, new Appeniuxes, and other Additions. Complete In 1 voL 8vo, cloth, 16i. 18M 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA; including the Perciana, Phc»: 
niclans, Babylonians, Scythlank, and Indians. New and Improved Edition, complete in S 
vols. Svn, elccantlj printed (pub. oriffinallj at 21. M.), cloth. IL U. IIM 

"One of the most valuabM acqulsltlona made to our historical storiea since the dajs off 
Gibbon."— i<iA«MMM. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, flrom its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
to its re-establishment upon the Fall of Napoleon, tauulated from tho Fifth German Edition 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. svo, cloth, lU. 1846 

*'The best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and It b Ukeljr long to remain 
«Itliout a rival.*'— WfAeMtfKM. 
** A work of sterling value, which will diffuse nsefril knowledge for generations, after all th« 
ttendera to that distinction are fortonatelj forgotten.*'— JU<er«ry Gmgette. 



shallow pretenders 



HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by BAxcnorr; and HISTORICAL 
TREATISES; viz:—!. The Political Consequences of the Reformation. II. T)ie Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theories. III. The Rise and Growth of tlie Conti. 
nenUl Interests of Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Index, cloth. It«. 1847 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, partieularly wUh regard to the ConatU 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antlqoitj. Third Edition, corrected 
and toiproved. 8vo (pub. at lis.), cloth, lis. 
•»• Jiew Edition, wUk Indtr,. lUf 

** We never remember to have seen a Work In «hidi io much uaefril knowledge was con» 
densed Into so small a compass. A careftil examination convinces us that this book will 1m 
useful for our English higher schools or colleges, nnd will contribute to direct attention to th« 
better and more instructive parts of history. The tzmnalatlon la executed with great fidelity.** 
— Qlutr<er/y Jonmal qfEduemtion. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the «e of^Sehoola tmd 
Private Tuition. Complied from the Works of A. H. L. Hxxxxv, Umo jpub. at 2t. M.U 
eloth, 2s. . Oj/ort, 7h<6oyf* IM* 

** An excellent and most oaeAiI little volume, and admhrablj adapted for the ua« of schools 
and private Instruction."— £jt«rary Geaette. 

*• A valuable addition to our list of school books.**— ^UAmmmw. 



JACOB'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY JNTO 
SUMPTION OF THE PRECIO 



_^ THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 

US METALS, 2 vols. 8V0 (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, Itt. 18» 



JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprUlng the History of hU Beign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke <^ Shrewsbury, by James Vxrvox, 
Secretary of State, with Introductloa and Notes, by G. P. R. JAXxa, Baq. S vols. 8vo, Por- 
tralu (pob. at 2/. 2t.), cloth, 18«. IMt 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; anew Analysis of the opcnlnginr Games; tranaUtcd. 
with Notes, by Wackxr, 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 15«. ), «•. fid. >M7 

■OHNSON'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatfan from the Author's hut 
Folio Edition. With aU the Examples in fbli. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. I large voL fanperial 8vo (pub. at 2<. 2s.), ciotli, \L U, 1848 

'OHNSON'S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, byMcxpRT. New and Improved Edition, con- 
plete in 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at \L 11«. 6flt.), lb. 18M 

OHNSONIANA; a Collection of Miseelhineous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly • 
hundred different Publications, and not eovtalned in Boswell's Lite of Johniou. Edited by 
J. W. Cmkb», M.P. thkk liBiip. tv«* nonanli »ud ftontUplecc (pub. at 10s.), cioth, *•• U* 



18 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 

JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, throagh the Coaotry vtAäaL 
to tbe Kingdom of Shoa. 2 toIb. 8vo, map and plates (pvb. at U. 8«.)i cloth, IM. U. VUA 

KIRBrS WONDERFUL MUSEUM. • ««to..»fo, opvaBte «f iw «wtow pwtnlu nd 
platoi (pub. <t 44. 4«.). cloth, U. to. 

KNIGHTS «lOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, Incloding a fUl DeMarlp- 

tlon of WiudM». With S3 KagimviBgi en WooA, and a lai|c lUnaiiiiaiMt Map. Bcdvecd 

to If. 6d. 
HAMPSHIRE, inoJvdinir the Iile of Wight WlOi tt Engiavtogt on Wood, and a laig« Ota- 

minated Map. Retliiced to^. 
BBRBY8H1RE. Including the Peak, Jtc With » SagnTiage mi Weed, aod a largo Olval- 

nated Map. Iledut-ed to U. dd, 
KENT. With U Engravings on Wood, and aHarge illuminated Map. Bedoeed to t*. td. 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, eontaininf 
above M,000 additional Words; to which is added an Accentuated Vocabulary of Classical and 
Scrtptare Proper Namea, new Edition, in 1 thick handsome voloaM, laige 8vo, with PortraiL 
elotk lettered ( pub. at tl. 4t. ) , 7«. 6d. Wi 

LACONICS: OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventli 

Edition, i vols, lano, with elegant Rtontisplecea, containing SO Portraiu (pub. at 19a.), dotk 

gilt, 7«. 6d. Tilt, 18M 

This pleasant oollectioa of plthj and sentontlous readings, fkoai tlM best English authors of 

all ages, has long enjoyed great and deecrred popularity. 

LANE'S KORAN. SELECTIONS FROM THE, with an interwoven Commentary, trana- 
lated from tlie Arable, methodically arrangod, and Ulustiated by Motos, 8vo (pub. atlOs. 6d.), 
cloth, ia. 1B4S 

LEAKE S (COL) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. Svols.tvo. With a very large Map of 
the Morea, and «pwards of SO various Maps, Plans, Platna of andsnt Qreek Inscriptions, ftc 
(pub. at 2L U. ) cloth, lU it. IU9 

LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, «Ith many Pieces In Prose and 
Verse never before publisiird. 2 vols. 8vo, portrait (pub. at U. St.), cloth, 12s. U30 

LISTER'S UFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON, with Original 
Correspondence and Authentic Papers, never befbie published. S vols, tvo, Portrait (pub. at 
S<. 8a.), cloth, I8t. 1S38 

** A Work of laborious research, written with masterly ability.**»^««. 

LOCKHARTS HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN, 

AND MEMOIRS OF THE CONaUISTAbOll, BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO. 

Written by hhnself, and now first eompleiely translated from tbe original Spanish. 2 vols. 

•vo, (pub. at It, 4a.), cloth, 12a. MM 

** Bemal Dias'a aeeennt bean all the »arks of auOientldty, and is accompanied with such 

Eleasant nal«eti, with such interesting details, and such amusing vanity, and yet no pardonable 
1 an old soldier, who has been, aa be ooasta, In a hundred and nineteen battles, aa renders hia 
book one of ibe meet singular that is to be found in any language.*'— Z)r. RoberUem in Ms 
**Hi»torp<^Amerit€u** 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BfOQRAPHY, 

AND MANNERS, in the Relgna of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Maiy, EHzabetli, and James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 autographs of the principal ohatacton of tlie period. Three 
vols, tvo (pub. at lU 18a.), cloth, XL 18SS 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 
COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its History and Sta^tlci, fl Nmarkably thick 
votaroea, imp. «v«, etoth ieUered (pub. at 4L 14a. M. ), IL 11a. 6tL IS4f 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols, svo, third edttioa,«ith taim 
map (pub. at I^ 8a.), cloth, 18a. IttS 

MARTINS (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forminr a popular 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and emnractng the 
History— Physioal Qeography^-Oeoiogy— Climate— Animal, Veeetahle, and Mineral lUng. 
dome— Government— Finance— Militanr Defence — Commerce — Cnipiiln^Monetary System— 
Beligion— Population, White and Coloured— Education end tbe Press— Emi. ration— Social 
State, ftc, or each Settlement. Founded wu OlBciai and Public Documents, ftimished by 
Ooverament, Uie Hon. Bast India Company, he. Illustrated by original Maps and Plates« 
10 vols, foolscap 8vo (puh. at 8^.), cloth, \L ISa. 

These 10 vols, contain the 5 vols. 8vo, verbatim, with a few addittona. Bach eoloBMof tlM 
above series Is eomplete In itself, end sold separately, as follows, at v Od. :— 

VoL I.— The Caxadas, Urpan amd Lowku. 

VoL II.— Mb« Sovra WAi.Be, Vav DtBMBir's Lavd, Swab Bttsb, and Sovth Avs- 

CBAUA. 

Vol. III.— Tm Capx or Goob Hopb, MAuainva^and SmrewKUMM, 

Vol. IV.— Thb Wbst iHDin. Vol. I.— Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Gtaaada, 
tbe Bahamas, and the Virgin Isles. 

VeL v.— Thx West In diss. Vol. II.— British Guiana. Barhadoes, St Lucia, St. Vlacent, 
Demerara, Essoqoibo, Beiblce, Angnilla, Tmrwla, St. Kttt*s, Barbuda, Antigua, Montaerrat, 
Dominica, and Nevis. 

Vol. VI.— Nova Srotia, Kb« BntnrswtcK, Caps B&btov, Pbjvcx Ebvabo'i laut. 
The Bermudas, Nkwpocvdlakd, and Hvdsok's Bat. 

Vol. VII.— GiBKALTAR, Malta, The Ioxiak Islakds, Ice, 

Vol. VIII.— The East Ikdiks. Vol. I. containing Bengal, Ma'jaa, Bombay, Ac», te. 

Vol. IX.— The East Ik hies. Vol. II. 

Vol. X.— British Possessions in thb Ibdian axs Ari,Aimc Oa»AJr8, viz.— Ceylon, 
Svang, Malacca, Singrapore, Sierra Leont th* Gambia, Ca«ie CoMt CaoUa, Aeeia, Um #■&• 
«Jid Islands, bt. ueleua and/ 
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i MARTirrS (MONTGOMERY) CHfMA. PolMeal, CMUMictal, vnä SMiy. Tw« «oli^ 

•vo, 6 nwpt, itetiitlcal Ubtos, fee. ( pah. aft U. ia. ), elolh, 14«. U4r 

MAXWELL'S UFE OF THE DUKE OF WELUNGTOM. S kndwaw «»Iubm, sto. 
EmiMUbhM» with aamcroiis hl|riity-lJiwh«i LlB«-Eji|rniTiii|i« by Coops» uti other tmiRMit 
Artiau, eonsiatiiMr of Battl*-Pl*cM, Portnlu, MlliUry Piaiw and Ma|ia; hMidM a gn*t 
number of fln» Wood Engrmvlnin. ( Pab. at «. 7«.), elofaat la gilt clotii, li. Mb Largo iMtper, 
India proob (pnb. at iL), eilt cloth, M. St. 1839-41 

** Mr. Maxwell's * Lifli o/th» Dufco of Well tm o»»*^ In am optaiMi» haa n» rival apwaf aimilaf 

pubiicatione of the day We pronounce it froo fkom flatter* aad boahaat, socdnct 

and masterly The type and mechaaicaJ exocotioo aae aunirablei the plans of 

battles and slefoe munafoua, ample, and oseAil ; the portoaita of the 0«ka and hla wanior 
eontcmporarles many and Adthftil; the battle pfcturea aniinalad and brilliant; and the 
viimettca of eoatnmes and maaiMra worthy of the mUltaiy gaoliiaof HonMO Veriiet htauelL"— 

MILL'S ELEMENTS OF POLtTtCAL ECONOMY, bmt BdMonk mvIm« and aotveeted, 
svo (pub. u Is. ), cloth, as. ed. 1M4 

MILTON'S WORKS» BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, «Hb an Tntradnotoiy Beview, 
by Plbtchbr, complete in I thick vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at li. St.), cloth lettered, U. It. I83t 
This Is tlie only complete edition of Milton's Prose Works, at a moderate price. 

MITFORO'S HISTORY OF GREECE, BY LORD RCDCSOALE, tka ChnNiolofy ceic 
reeled and compared with CUntim'9 Fatti HeUmu% by Kivo, (GiKleirs lait and much the best 
Xdltioa, 1B9S) 8 vols. 8vo (pttb. at AU 4«.), gilt eloth, U. 18s. 

Tree-marblcd calf extra, by Clarkk, *L 4s» 

In respect to this new and inproved edition» on» of the moat «mlneut aahoiara of tbo praaan^ 
day has expressed his onlnion that **the lucrceaod advantages given to it have doubled th« 
eefansl value of the worx." 

Ix Hhouid be observed that th* nwMmua addittona and the amondod Chronology, from that 
valuable performance, the Futi MttUmeit are aul^iriiied te the ahape of Motao, so as not to 
Interfere with the Integrity of the text. 

As there are many editions of Mltford*» Qraeee h efa iu the public, it mav be necessary to 
observe that the pseseni octavo edition ia the only ooa wJUch contains Mr. King'a laat corvac« 
tions and additions (which« aa staled In his adxertlieqient,^ are material) ; It is at the same 
time the only edition. which should at the present day be chosen for the gpnUcmaa's library^ 
helnir the handsomest, the most correct, and the most complete. 

Lord Byron says of Mitford, ** Hla is the best Modern IHaloty of Ovcmm la any langnago^ 
and he Is perhaps the best of all modam hiatoriana Srhaleoeeerfc Hi* «latuea are learaiiic^ 
labour, research, and earnestness.'^ 

** Considered with respect^ not only to Mie whole oeriea of andent eveiita which it compr t eee. 



hut also to any vor* prominent portion of that sariea, M*. Mitfoad'a ttistcry is the beatl 
has appeared since the days of Xenophon."— £<ttii6icr(rA Anrino. 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF_ENQLAMD AN« FRANCE, by Colony 
Jo HR «8, with Notes, and opwaida of 180 Woodeuta («nlAma with FrolaMMrt), 8 vola. super- 
royal svo, cloth tottcNd (pub» ah li. lOs.)*, U. 4s. 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALC; AND ALCtPHRON, A POEM. 
TuRMBft's Uluvtrated Bdltion, fcap. 8vo, 4 beautiful Bfegravlnga (pub. at Ids. M.), cloth, s^ 
or elegantly bound In morocco, 7«. 6d. ua» 

MORES UTOPIA, OR, THE HAPPY REPUALIC. • Vhttoovphleal Komance; to which 
Is added, THE NEW ATLANTIS, by Loan Baccmc; with a Preilmlnary DIseonrae, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. Johh, fcap. 8vo (pub. ait6s.), eloth. 4sk Od»— WItk the life of Sir Thomas 
More, by Si» Jaxbc MacBiSToaH, 8 vote, «lapi Svo, cloth, Uk 1S4S 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHER by Sir Habus Xxco&as, 7 voIh.tvo (pub. 
at &L 10«. ), cloth, ZL 10«. 1845-4g 

NICBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME opltomlacdv wM CbroMlDgical MMes and aa Ap- 
pendix, by T&AVBRC Tvisa, B.C.L. 8 vols. Svo, cloth (pub. at U, Is.), lOi^ Sd. 

•th»aamo, In call; glM (Asaachoolpiriaoay« la«. 



OSSIAN'S POEMS, tnnalatad by Macphsmov. with Dlasertatlona conceraing tfie Sw and 
Poems of Ossian; and Dr. Blair's Critical DiaserUtion, completa la l neatly printed voL 
ISmo, PronUspteee (puh. at 4t.), cloth, a«.. 1844 

OUSELEY-S (SIR ^Wf^'l^I^AXSV? «W VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
BAST, MORB PARTICULARLY PEIÖIA; with Extractt iW>m rare and valuable Orienial 
Manuscrlptt; and 88 Plates and Maps, 8 vola. 4te (pub. at lU.), estn doth boards, tU S*. 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, acw BditiM^ bioagki dmra to IfSfi, t wia» C80wa 
Svo, cloth lettered (pub. at Si. &«.), i'. 5«. 

PAROOE'S (MtSS) CITY OF THE MAOYAcR. Or lIva«i»aBd.h«r laatftallooa la isso. 
40, 8 vols. Svo, with 9 Engravings (pub. at \U 11«. w. )» gUt cloth. Us. Sd^ 1848 

PARRY'S CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, comprising Memoira of eomo of the moctmabien« 
Weltbmen, fro« the earliest times to the present, Svo (pnb* at Msk Sdt), ohMh, As. 1834 

PERCY'S REUQUES OF ANCIENT EN6USN POETRY, coaaiating of Old H^^ie 
Ballade, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poeta, tofcther with socm fbw of later date» 
aiid a copious Olossaiy, complete in 1 vol. medium Svo. new and eleganl. Edition, wltli beau> 
tifnlly engraved Title and Prf>ntlspiece, by Stkph amopf (pub. at t&i.). cloth, gilt, 7«. 6d. 1844 

** But above all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop Percy's *RelK|ues of Ancient 
Ptootry.' The flret time, too, t coiud scrape a (bw shillings tMother« \ boochi unto myself 9 
copy of these beloved volumes : nor do I believe 1 ever wad a book half ao naqueally, or wMk 
halftiheeothusiaam."-«!' »K«2/*r«cs/<. 

•* Percys Reliques are the most agreeable icIa8lla%jp«riMVi^«Ueii «slit» la any f 
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POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Br Johv Tixbs (Author 
of Laconics, and Editor of the ** Illuitrated London Mewi/') Omx fcap. 8to, dosoly Imt 
olegantlyprintod, Prontiiipioce, cloth, raducod to 5«. 1141 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, vith nnpuhliahod Specimen« of hi« Pootiy and 
Letten. Tbird and mneii improTod Edition, 8vo, Portrait and Autographs (pub. at 14*.;, gilt 
clotli, »f. 183» 

** Excellent flMUaf, in peispkmmi and forcible language.'*— <Iiiartor/y Kniew. 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a ▼atlety of Original 8oarcea,s vols. Sto. 
handsomely printed (pub. at 1/. lOt.), gilt clotb, I2f. 1837 

*'The solid worth oi this biography consists in the many striking anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
has gathered in the coarse of hu anxious researches among Goldsmith's sxirviving acauainu 
ances, and the immediate descendanta of his personal friends in London, ar.d relations in 
Ireland; above all, in the rich roaaa of the poet's own Ikmillar letters, which he has been 
enabled to bring together for the f|rst time. No poet's letters in the world, not even those of 
Cowper, appear to us more interesting."— <Iiwrter<jr Review. 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Beneoolen, and Deuils 
of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lady Ravplss. 
Together 4 vole. 8vo, and a splendid quarto atlas, containing upwards of 100 Plates by Dakibl, 
many finely coloured (pub. at U, 14t.), cloth, 2L 8«. 183U-35 

RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOUS, viae Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Ruins; Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, by 
Major UKHVBI.L; Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, witn hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 8vo, Maps and Plates (pub. at It. I«.), cloth, 10«. fid. Duncan^ 1839 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Pubibhed by 
Pickering, the Set, vis :— Robin Hood, t vols.— Annals of the Caledonians, 8 vols.— Ancient 
Songs and Ballads, 8 vols.— Memoirs of the Celts, 1 vol.— Life of King Arthur, 1 vol.— Ancient 
Popular Poetry, 1 voL— Faiiy Tales, 1 vol.— Letters and Memoirs of Ritson, 8 vols: together 
18 vols, post 8V0 (pub. at 91. te. 6tf.), cloth gilt, V. 8«. 1837-38 

Or tepwrmUljf ot/o/tou» .* 

BITSON'S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw ; with Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 9 vols. Iftf. 

RITSON'S ANNALS OP THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCOTS. S vols. 16fc 

miTSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR OAULS. lOt. 

BfTSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols. 18«. 

RITSON'S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post 8vo, 7«. 

BITSON'S FAIRT TALES, new first eollectod ; to which are prefixed two DisMrUUens^l. Oa 
Pigmies. S. On Fairies, 8s. 

BITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON, Es«, edited from Originals In thu 
Possession of his Nephew, by Sin Hamus Nicolas, S vols. 16«. 

** No library can be called complete in old English lore, which has not the whole of the pro- 
ductions of this laborious and soceessftii antiquary."- WtAeMnun. 

** Joseph Ritson was an antiquary of the first order."— <2Mer<«r(y JEcvino. 

ROBINSON CRUSOEt Cabinet Pictorial Edition, Including his Further Adventures, with 

Life of Defoe, ftc. upwards of 80 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Habtxt, fcap. 8vo, New 

and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, h». 1848 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 

**Perbsps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English lan- 

Jiage which has been more generally read, or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
dventures of Robinson Cr Moe."— fir Wmtter Scott. 



RODNEY'S (LORD) LIFI, by UteU-GeB. MtrKor, Vew Edition, fi:ap. 8vo, Portrait, cloth 
(puh.at««.),8*.6d. 

ROLLIN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Editton, with engraved Frontispieces 

and 7 Maps. 8 vols, bound in 1 stout handsome voL royal 8vo (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth, 18«. 1844 

The only complete edition in a compact fbrm; it la uniform in sixe and appearance with 

Moxon's Series ot Dramatists, fte. The previous editions of Rollin in a single volume are 

greatly abridged, and contain acarcely halftbe work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND^PONTIRCATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stout vol. 8vo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraiu, and numerous illustrative En. 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, clotli, I^ 4«. 1845 

ROSCOE'S UFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED "THE MAGNIFICENT. ' 
New and much Improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete in 1 stout 
▼ol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, lllnetrated by humorous Engravings, introduced 
BS head and tail-pieces, cloth, U«. lg4S 

** I have not terms suflicient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe's genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amtuement and information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as wertes of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name of 
Boecoe to the voir first rank ot Bnglbh Claasical Historians."— Jfat/Ai«, FunuUiqfLiteratwt. 

** Roseoe is, I tnink, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of sü-le and for deep 
«efleetlons; and his translations of poetry are eaual to the originals.' —)Vat§iole, EartqfOtford, 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the L\h of 
Loienso de Medici, with an Appendix of Original DocumenU. Svo, Portrait of Lorenao, and 
Plates (pub. at 14«.), boards, 7«.f or in 4to, printed to match the origtaal edltioa. Poitnit 
aadPlatee (pub. at 1/. II«. Ü.), boaide, 10.^ 
*•* This volune la lupplemeataiy to aU editions of the «wk. 
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ROXBURQHC BALLADS. «dK-id by Johv Patiib Colubk, pMt4to,bcratiftin7pibito4 
hf WHimvoRAM, tiid emMr jfni with M corioni Woodcvta, half bound morocco, In the 
Boxbarfh itjlo (pah. at II. ^ .^1». 1S47 



SCOTTS (SIR WALTF.:j POETICAL WORKS. Containing Lay of the La«t M!nstT«U 
Mannioii. Lady of the Lue, Don Rodrrlc, Rokebj, Ballada, Ljncs, and Sonn, trith Motos 
«nd a Lift of the Avthor, completa in on« elegantly printed vol. Mmo, Portrait and ProntU- 
plece (pvb. at Sa. ), cloth, U, 6d. ua 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Valpt's Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with Uft* 
Gloeaarial If otea» and Historical Digesta of each Play, ke. 15 vols. frap. 8vo, with 171 Plat« 
engraved on Iteel after designs of the most distinguished British Artists, also Pae-slmiles W 
•II the known Aatogzaphs of Shakespeare (pub. at ZL 19«.), cloth, richly gilt, K. ta. IMS 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, in l voU «to, with Explanatory Notes, vUi a 
Memoir by Dn. Joaxsov, portrait (pub. at U«.), cloth, 7«. 6d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Bdltlon, with a Life by AisxAroB» 
CHAUiBms, complete In 1 ttiek vol. Umo, prNnted in a Diamond typ«, with 40 steel Bngrav- 
ingi (pub. at 10k iA ), cloth, 6$. IMt 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BR1N8LEY) SPEECHES, with a Sketch of Ua 
Ufe, Edited by a Constitutional Priend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in » vols. 8vo (pub. at 2L A«.), cloth, 18«. 1842 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been per «wetience, always the be»t of Its kind. He has 
written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the be$t drama (The Duenna), the bet fSsrce (The 
Critic), and the bett address (Monologue on Oarrick) : and to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famoos Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this country."— JSyroN. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the most remaricafcle Wrecks. 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, fte. comprising the " Loss of the Wager," ** Mutiny of the Bounty,*' 
ftc Umo, fipontispi«eo and vignette (pub. at G*. ), cloth, U, U4C 

(SMOLLETTS WORKS» Edited by Roscon. Complete in 1 voU (Boderick Random, Ham- 
phrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Ortave^Count Fhthom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Travels, Plays, kc.) Medium 8vo, with 81 capital Plates, by Ckvikshavk (pub. at II. 4s.), 
cloth gttt, 14«. 1848 

** Perhaps no hooks ever written excited such p«ala «f InoKtlngaiahaM« langhter as Smol- 
lott'i."— Ar WmUtr Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which are added, ««Attempts in 
V«rs«,*' by Johv Jonxs, an Old Sarvant. Crown 8vo (pub. at 10*. trf.), cloth, 4«. fid. 

Jfumv* MM 

'SPENSER^ POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introduetoiy Obeervations on th« 
Faerie Queen, and Olossarial Notes, handsomel; printed in ft vols, post Svo, fine Portrait 
(pub. at 8/. Ut. 6d.)^cloth, \L U, ISM 

•STERNE'S WORKS, omnplet« In 1 voL 8vo, portrait and v|gn«tt« (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 10*. «d. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, Including the ««Studies of Nature." ««Paul and Virginia," and the 
** Indian Cottaco," with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Bnv. E. Clakxk, 
complete in 2 thick vols. fcap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontlipiccos (pub. at Iftf.), cloth, 7«. IMS 

SWIFTS WORKS, Edited by Roscon. Complete In S vols. .Medium tvo, Portnit (pub. at 
IL ISt.), cloth gUt, II. 4«. Ittt 

'* Whoever in th« three Ungdmns has any boohs at all, has Swift"— ZonI ChmttrfUtd. 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUN, noiMnw 
Wood Engravings of Ua Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at U.), chrth, 7s. 6d. 18U 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, th« to parts In f thick vol. 
royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at iLis.), 10s. 



th« sam«, th« parte sepnmtely, «aeh (pub. at 8f. fief.) l«. fid. 



THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

the to parte in 1 thick volmn«, loyal Svo, handsonwiy print«d. cloth l«tt«red (pub. at It, ft«.), 
lOr. 

— — — th««8m«,tb«partos«pani«iy,«adi (pub. atlt.ed.) Is. fid. 

lTUCKER*S LK3HT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complato In s vok. ivo (poh. at U. lOs.), 
dot)), lA«. ^'^ ittt 

•«The «Light of Nature' Is a work which, after much conslderstion, I think myself autho- 
riaad to call th« ni««t original and profound that has «ver app«ar«d on moral philosophy."— Sir 
Jamtt JfeeUalesA. 

ITYTLER'S^ ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edition, thick Umo (ssfi 
doeely printed pages), st««l frontbpiee« (pub. at Sf.) cloth, S«. fid. 1S47 

\WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED Comprehendtam 
a claaalned Analysto of Eventa and Occurrences in Church and Stete, and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, firom th« first 
Invasion by the Romhns ta the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index an« 
•upp tement. New Eoltlon. 1 large and reniaikably thick vol. rcg^ tv« (1880 pagoal. 
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WATEROTQN^ CYCLOP/EDIA OF COMMCRCE. MERCANTILB. LAW, FtNAMCtt, 

COMMERCIAL, OROGRAPHY AND NAVIOaFiON. New Bdltton, tticlucHnK tb» New 
Tariff (complete to the present time); the French Tariff, aa fltr •■ it concema this couninr; 
and a Treatise on the Principles, Practice, and Hiittoi7 of Commereek bjr Jt. B. M'€iii.b0CK. 
1 very thick closeijr printed vol. Svo (900 pagea), wüh 4 Mapa (piib. at 14. te.)« extra ciDCh, 
IQa. tfi. 1M7 

**Thli capiui worli will be foimd a meet Taloabl« nuuuMl to «ewy coniMtctal mwoit and a 
«aeftil hoolt to the generaJ reader. 

WEBSTER'S ENIARQEO DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH UANQUA6E, 

ConUiniJiK the «hole of the former editions, and laiye addltloaa, to which is prefixed an Intro- 
ductory Diasertttion on the connection of the languages of Western Aaia and Europe, edited 
by Ch Auwrsr A. Ooodrich, In one thielc elegantly printed Tolume, 4to., cloth, 2L is. (The 
most complete dictionary extant). IMS 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Bosnm, tvo, wfth plates engravod on Steel (pob. at 14«.), 
cloth, 7«. IMT 

WHYTE'S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF. FROM THE EABUB8T PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 2 vols. 8vo, Plates (pub. at 1^. b.), cloth. Us. 1840 

WILLIS'S PCNCILLIN6S BY THE WAY. A new and beMitütal Edftloo» wHh additione, 
nap. Ovo, Une Portrait and Plates (pub. at te.). extra red Turkey doth, ricbly gilt hack, »t. 6d. 
*' A lively record of flrst impressions, conveylne vividly what was seen, heard, and Celt, by an 
active and. Inqnisllive traveller, throaitii some of the moat interesting parts of Europe. His 
ewloeity and love of enterprise are onbonnded. The naeraUve la told m easy, fluent language, 
with a poet's power of illuetratlBn."— AlM&iiiy* ~ 



WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY QF 
TUB BNOLI8H I^ANOUAQE, to which U added Walker'a Kay, and a Pronouneins Tooa- 
bolary of modem Oeographieal Names, thick imperial s»o (pub. at 14. Sa.), oloth. Us.. 1S47 

*•* The moet extensive catalogue of words ever p ro d weed. 

WBANGCLL'S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA, edited by 
tteuc-Col. Sabina. thick 12mo, large map and port. (pub. at 0«.), aloth, 4t. 6d. 1844 

WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Itndant aaitatad Im Nadlag qU «karten, 
deeds, fee. small 4to, 83 plates (pub. at U. ««.), cloth, IS*. U4« 



^^eoIogSt iWloYals, (SccUsfMtical f^fetorg, ^c. 



BfNGNAirS ANn«(UmES OF THE CHRtSTtAN CHURCH. New and Improved 

Xdltlon, aareAilly revised, with an enlarged Index. 8 vols. Impl. Seo, oloth, IL II«. Od. 1880 

** Blagfaam is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the Englldi 

nation, and whose learning la oaly to be eqoaJJad Iqr hta modamtlan and impartlali^."— 

i^utrterljf Rniew. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. Quite complete, with a Ltfb mid Notea, bv the Rev 
T. Scott. Fcap. 12mo, with 88 fine ftill-efated Woodeuta by Kulvxt, eoatainlng all in 
Southey's edition ; also a fine Fh>ntiapiece and Vl^ette, cloth, 8«. 6d. 1844 

CALMCTS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE» WITH THE BIBUCAL FRAG 

MENT8, by the late Charlbb Taylor. S vols. 4to, Illustrated by 308 Copper-plate Eo- 
graviims. Eighth greatly enlaigod Edition, beanHAiUy pitatod on Ana wove paper (pub. at 
10/. 10«.), gilt cloth, U. 14«. ad. 1847 

**Mr. Taylor's Improved edition of Calmet's DIctlonaiT Is IndJapensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of * Fragments' are extracted ftom the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and other Oriental eountriea; and 
Oomprehend an assemblage of curious and llluatTatlve descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
faicidenu, customs, and manners, which could not posslMy be explained by ai^ otiier medium. 
The numerous engravings throw great light on OrienUl customs."— /fom«. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, l largo vol. Imperial Svo, 
Woodcuu and Map« (pub. at XL 4«.), cloth, 18«. 1847 

GARY'S TESTIMONIES OFTHE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTU- 
RIES, TO THE CONSTTtUTION AND DOCTBIKBS OF THE CHVRCH OF 
ENGLAND, as set forth in the XXXIX Articles, 8vo (pub. at Uh), clotli» 7«. 6d. 

Ojtfordy TeOoy«. 

*' This work may lie classed wtth those of Pooreon and Btohoi^ Boll; andsuoh a olaeeMss 
Uon Is no mean honour." — Cikardk qf England QMarteWy. 

CHARNOCK*S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUT^ 
OF OOD. Complete in 1 thick cloeely printed vol. 8vo, «Uh Poitrsit (pub^ tt I4a), 
cloth, 8«. 6d. 1848 

** Perepleutty and deptfi, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immeoeo-leara- 
lüg but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most iaeatbnahle 
Moduetions that ever did donour to the sanctified Judgment and genius of a human halig."— 



■ . .^ •» i^jjrj'j- 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Contalnliir th« follevli« wmwU Traattaca, «Mb R i u i rt a iT 

Mcmolra hjr the Rm». J.S. Mbmea, L.L.D. v!s:--Wataoii's Apoiosj for Cbriattanitj, Wauon^s 
AiMlnnj for the Bible: Paley's EvMencea of Chriatianitr; Palejr's Horie Paalinae; Janyn'a 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leaite'a Trath of CbriMlanitjr Dvmoiutralvd ; 
L«aU«'a Shurt and Easy Method «ith the Deists; Leslla*» Short and Easy Method with th« 
Jews ; Chandler's Plain Reasons for being a Christian : Lyttleton on the Conversion of 81. 
Paul; Campbell's Disserution on Miracles; Sherlock's Trial of th« Wltnasaaa, «tth Sequel; 
West on the Raattrrectloa. In 1 vol. royal tvo (pub. at 14«.), cloth, lOe. IMS 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expoiltlms and TrvBthns, Edited by 
Mbmrn, via:— Mavee's Discourses and Dissertations on the Sciiptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrlflrc; Wiiherspoon's Practical Treatise on Regeneration ; Boston's Crook in the Lot; 
4hiild*s Moses Unveiled; Ooild's Harmony of all the Propheta; Less'« Antkentlclty, Un- 
•orrupted Preservation- and Credibility of the New Teatament; Sciiart*a Letten «a the 
Mvlnlty of Christ. In I vol. reyal 8vo (pub. at IS«.), cloth, 8«. 1M4 

CirUOEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, leiiaeA 
and oondcnsed by 6. H. Haxvat, thick inno, beaatlfUly pitetad (pah. at ••.}, eMh, a«. 64. ' 

1S44 
** An extremely pretty and y^xj cheap edition. It oontalna all that la naetal In the ei^taMl 
vevic, omittlnr only prepositions, conjunctions, Itc which can never be made avallehle 
purpeecsofrn'erenee. indeed It nail that the Scrlpfare student can desire."- 



I'llU.ER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; «IthaMemlrof hia Lllis,byhlt 
Son, 1 large vol. tmpeiial tvo, Mew edMon, Portrait (pab. at 14. 18«.), ctoth, K. &«. IMS 

QREGORVS (DR OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES. DOCTRINES» 
AND DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RRLiaLON-addreaaedtoarrleiMi. Eighth Edition, 
wMh many Additions and Correcttona. Complete In 1 thick weil-prlnted voL fesp. tvo (pab. 
at Ts. W. ) , cloth. A«. 1846 

** We earnestly TeoemmendttlB work to «he attentive perusal of «n cultivated minds. We 
are acquainted with no book In the drcle of BngHsh Literature which is equally calculated to 
give voung persons just views of the evidence, the natore, and the impoitaaea af rovoalad 
religfea.*'- JMet< Bmä. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH, t? o, Now Sditk» (pab. 
at iSk), cloth, ta. tSM 

MALL'S (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, wHh an account of his Life and SuflMnn. Now 
Edition, with considerable Additiona, a Translation of all the Latin Pieces, and a Olosaaiy, 
ladlosa, and Notes, by the Bov. Psraa Hax.1., 12 v«la. Svo, Peilralt (pttb. at rf. 4«.), «loth, M. 

^ Wbrtl, roOefs, ISST-N 



HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WOUKS. with a Menolr oT Ms Life, bj 
Dr. OLHrtNus OaBOO%T,and Oaservations on his Chaaacter as a Preacher, by Johk Fostbk. 
Author of Essays o" fopular Ignorance, &c. 6 vols. 8vo, handsomely prjitoid, with beautiftal 
Portrait (pub. at iL, «6«.>, eloth, oontenU lettered, li. 11«. M. 

The aame, printed In a smaller also. • vols. foap. twi, U. U. cloth, It t s r ei. 

** Whoever wisheo to see the English lamraage In if • pcHbctloa muat read tiw wtMaga of that 
great Divine, Robert HalL He combines the beautiea of JoHVao«, Abdiso», and BoBXS, 
without their Imperfections. "->/>turaM Stewart. 

** I cannot do hetter than refer the academic reader to the Imanortal worin of Robert Mau. 



lfm moral grandeur, tat Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doabt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oralorv of any age or country ."^/Vq^iosor aedfrnirk. 

**The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the age, aa 
well as the moat vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the bii^teat examples of Cbrbtiaa 
charity."-'«lir J. MaMiäotk. 

MENRrS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by BicxBaanTH. Ib 
• vols. 4to, New EdItloB. printed oa fine paper (pub. at «. •».), eloth, SC Ms. W. IMS 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by hU Friend, the Rev. w: Joaas, Edited, with 
a Prelhce, by the Rev. Jambb Shbbmah (Rowlavo Hill'b Successor aa Mlalater of Surrev 
Chapel). ScooBd Bdltloa, earefolly rovlsod, thick peat fro, flae Stool Portrait (pab. at lo«.) 
cloth, te. It4f 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, vlfh a memoir of the Author, In l thick «oil 

royal 8vo (pab. at 18*. ), cloth, 14«. The same, with a very extenalvo faneral ladaB or Testa 

and SuhJeeta, 1 vols, royal 8vo (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth, 18*. 1841 

** BUhop Hopkins's works fbrm of thcmaelveo a aound body of dMnlty. He b clear, veho < 

ment, andpersuaalve."~JNcyh(rifrfA. 

HOWE'S WORKS, «Kb Ub, by Caijixt, 1 larg« vol. Imperial Svo, Portrait (pub. at II. lifcL 

cloth, \L 10«. MSI 

** I have learned fkr mors from Joha Howe ttsan fhna any other author I ever twad. There 

is an astoaishlng magnlflcenee In Ua ooncoptioas. Ho was onqaoatioaably the greateat af the 

puritan divines.^*~/{o6«W HaU. 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES ByaMemberofthoHoaaoa 
of Shfarley and Haatinga. Sixth Thouaand. with a eopioas Index. 1 large vote. Svo, PortralU 
of the Covateaa, WMtefleld, and Wealey (pub. at 1/. 4«. ), cloth, 14«. IMt 

HUNTINGDON'S (REV. W.) WORKS, Edited by his Son, 6 vols, svo. Portraits and Plataa 
(pub. at SC 18«. ed.), cloth, 9C 9«. 

LEtGHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which Is prefixed a lifli of tho 
Author, by tlie Rev. N. T. Pbabsov. New Edhlon, S thick vote. Svo, Portrait (psV m U-^ 
extra ctoth, IG«. Tho «alyoompleta BdMoa. mt 
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LEIQHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; «tth Lift, by Vmammom, conpltt« te i 
thkk ludiiMMiMly printed toU tvo, Portrait (pub. at Ui.)t cloth, St. iM0 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. B7 the &bt. J. H. Nbwmaji Md «Chon, U vols. 

Umo ( pub. at 2^ U. ) , M««d In oriumontod eovcn, If. ij. 1M4-« 

M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with Illuttntiou of th« Htatonr oTth« BefoniiatioB te 
Seotluid. New Edition with numerooi Addition«, and a Memoir, kc by Axokxw Cucutov. 
Fcap. tvo (pttb. at A«. ), cloth, 3f. fld. IMT 

MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS» conprleinr Dlieonnaa and DtaaerUtioM on th« 
Scriptural Doctrinoa of Atonement and SaeriAce; S«rmont, and Vliltation Charges. Witiia 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. K^xvy, D.D. i volt, tvo (pub. at U. Ct.), clotli, Itt. 

IMS 
** Discovers such deep research, yields so much valvablo Informalloa, aad aflbrds se man/ 
kelps to the reftitatlon of error, as to constitute the most Talnable treasitf« of biblical learalm, 
. «r whkh a Christian scholar ean be possessed."— GlrMien O^ttmr, 

HÖRE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, by the Rev. HBimT TaoMsoir, post Svo, printed nnlfemlF 
with her works, ForUalt, and wood Engravings (pub. at iSt.), extra cloth, (te. Cadc/l, ItSB 

**Tbis may be called the oflclal edition of Hannah More'a Life. It brings so much new and 
I Interesting matter into the field respecting her, that it will recrtve a hearty weleunc from th« 
publk. Among the rest, the parttculaiSofmoat of her pnbUca t ioa« wlU reward the eorioal^ 
of literary readers«"— i^nwrjr G€utttt, 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, feiv<^Fortratt(pak.at6i.),elottu4«. 

CmdtUf lt4S 

MORE'S (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCIETY, 

and Tales for the Common People, t vols, poat tvo (pub. at 14«.), cloth, •». CmJttt, IIN 

MORE'S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post svo (p«b. at ts.), cloth, a». M. 

CadrU,lllS 

MORE'S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAIUNQ OPINK>NS AND 
MANNEB8, Foreign and Domestic, with BeflectionB on Prayer, poat Ivo (pub. at ge.), 
cloth, 4«. CWrttfld* 

MORE'S (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
W&ITINOS OF ST. PAUL, post 8vo (pub. at 10«. ad.), doth, «t. CmdtU, US7 

MORE'S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORAL& Poat tvo (pub. at its. M.), cloth, St. 

CmägU, ins 

MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the Influenee of the Rellgloa of the 
Heart on tlie Conduct of the Life, samo, Portrait, cloth, 2«. dd. ItM 

The only complete small edition. It was revised Just before her death, and containa much 
improvement, which Is copyright. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Young People, to whkh is 
added *« SenslbUHy," an Epistle, 82mo ( pub. at St . 6d. ), gilt cloth, gilt edges. 2«. MM 

This Is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright editions, which are not In any 
other. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballade, Tales, Hymaa, 
and EplUphs, S2mo (pub. at St. «d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges. It. 6d. iMt 

NEFf (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of M. Boar, by 
M. A. Wtatt, feap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at Ct. ), cloth, 3«. id, nu 

PA^TS WORKS, In l vol. consUting of hU Natural Theology, Moral and Political Philosophy, 
Evidences of Christianity, Horte Paullnte, Clergyman's Companion In Visiting the Sick, fee. 
•vo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at lOt. 6d.), cloth, St. itlB 

•PALETS COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biographkal Sketch of the Author, by Rkt. D. 8. 
Watlaxd, fi vols. 8vo (pub. at U. lAt.), cloth, 18t. ' ' {£ 

'*MSÄJ-'ÄZ*i9i'^"3? °N RELIGION, and Adam'a Private Thoughts on Religion, 
edited by the R«v. E. Bickexstxth, fcap. 8vo (pub. at St.), doth, it. 6d. 1847 

'''<2'J?"J*h.R'?rj,0?.5"JL?/jr"5, H?LY BIBLE,. Or. . CrcU^^. .f ina«™«««. 




(pub. 21. lot.), extra cloth, 1^ St. jgl^ 

®®9TT5 ^^I^' THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author's 
^l^^.?i:'(?.V!'JSrS:):'?!ZlTti^ '~""^ ''•^"^^ m^traüoirand Maps. . voju 

*'*aS2Il?ii3K??*^' *n«>'>dto»J'»« Skeletons of Sermons and Horc Homtletlcie, or DUcoursea 
i?d^i. tL»2«1«!???'****u!**!?"' '"'• '"•"]"» ■ Commenury upon every B^k of the oS 
cä.2SiJ- !ff"*"I' ^ ''•»»ch are annexed an Improved edltloiTof Claude's Rsiay on the 

» H?i?^l*l"« ' ■ ***™<"I' »»«* »«7 comprehensive Indexes, edited by the Rev. TMOsula 
Uabzwbu Honxs, 81 vols. 8vo /^ub. at loc lot.). doth, TLUk ^»oumm 



\ 
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IV iWl0M<Kf wdmtmhm tditiom </ Sbwom'* pmUar work» mrt miTonMr prkHUd te asnO| md 

bouM m Ootk : 

THS CHRISTXAM'S ARMOUR, M. 

THB EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, M. 

THE 0ITICB8 OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, M. 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD: TWELVE SBBUONa, M. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, M. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1«. id. 

«*The works of Simeon, coDtalnlng fAM discounea on tho priae^al pusaffoi of tiie Old «ad 
Vtm Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to aaalBt the atudiei of the younger clergy la 
their preparation for the pulpit; they will Ukewine serve as a Body of Divinity: and are by 
laaay recommended as a Biblical Commentary, well adapted to be read in fiuniUes/'^LoMmilef . 

SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Families, for oveiy Day thnmshout the Year, S vols, tvo 
(pub. at U. 11«. (id.), cloth, •*. IMS 

SOUTH'S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, 4ad Genmal Index, 2 vols, royal tvo (pub. at 11. 4«.), 
cloth, Ito. ISM 

8TEBBING*S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, f^m the Diet of Angsboif , 
U30, to the present Century, 9 vols, tvo (pub. at U. Ute.), cloth, t2t. 1830 

STURM'S MORNINQ COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, transUted from the German. New 
Edition, post tvo, doth, it. 1M7 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, «Ith an Essay, Biographical and Critfeal. 
S large vols, imperial Svo, Portrait (pub. at 3^. 15«. ), clotb, 3L 3*. ISSS 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth, 5«. 1M5 

" It is refreshing to us to meet with a work bearing, as tills unquestionably does, the impress 
€f bold, powerftil, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 
transgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate t^e spirit of truth and sober- 
ness: and yet it discusses topics constituting the very root and basis of those furious polemics 
%hich have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world."— i</Aeiueinit. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Tliird Edition, carefUly revised. Fcap, tvo, cloth, 6t. 

1843 

** It is the reader's fhnK if he does not rise flrom the pemsal of such a volume as the present 
a wtser and a better man."— Eclectic Revitw. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, s«, 

4 18M 

*** Saturday Evening,' and 'Natural History of Enthusiasm,* are two noble productions."— 
Blackwood'» magagine. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphabet!, 
cally arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy. Nuith Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4«. 1M9 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
OXFORD •• TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth Edition, with a Supplement and 
Indexes. S vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth, I8t. 1M4 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 8vo (pub. at 

4». 6d.), clotb, 3f. 1841 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
JCdition, with additional Notes and Summar}', by Stebbikg. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at U. Is.), 10«. id. 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Prooh of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of 
the Jewish SecU; and a brief SUtement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testamenu. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine puer. 12mo, (pub. at 5«. U.), 
clotti,Sf.6d. • " "^^ 1846 

" Well adapted as a manual for studentt In divinity, and may he read with advanUge by the 
BMWt experienced divine."— JfortA't Lecture». 

WADDINGTON'S^(DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THB REFORMATION. S voU. 8vo (pub. at U. 10«.), 
cloth boards, 1^. 1«. 

WADDINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
DURING THE REFORMATION. S vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 11«. td.), cloth boards, 18«. IMl 

WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. T. Pkicb, ISmo. printed in a largo handsome type (pub. at 
••.» gilteloÜi,ti.M. -. r . j^ 

WILjLMOTTS df. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE, 'ea^ Ito (pab^tt^. 
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;,-wiuufisofrB classical and scwptuiial atlasw «mi 

I OuMMlagkal TaMM, laipcrtel 4tov X« 

Ipwifa at IL U,). haUkmmi monttm, U.UB.§d. 

«HJCINSpNV QENCRAL ATLAS. ■•• Mi 



t« iht last 
tf MaiM. MlMf«< (pak. at U. l*i.|, hatf ba«ai BHMVceib U. üb 



AfNSWOffTHS LATm OICTIONABY, by Pr. JA«»ao^ a» laUipii tMiti«. < 
lag all !>• wawla af tfca Oaaita Pk riaaiy. TMek ara. aaatly iaail (yfc. at I4«.U tfc 




■ENTLCrS (RICHASD) WORKSw Cu B ia l a la a ra iiii H ii l i« ifca BpiatliaafFI» 

TWMlMoctaa, IkicTataa, EiirfyMw, aai the Vafclaa af Jba»: Cpjaiala ad Jou MflttHaii 
mtmm; hny\9 («cUir«; liaiaita a« Fiaa-ilibilth«; Crttieai Warta» ftc. Edfiad. mVk coi 
laiiaaa aad Hotaa, hf tfca l#r« Ai.»»a»»Mi Pre«, taali^taa; 
(iml», ai XL l««.|, claCh« IL U. 

MBUA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Saa^ 

UAU». Vary UMk tva» haadaasalj pitotad (yah. at U. iiul, ala*. l«fc Ml 



BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, Aadaaaa at M adatm. Vovvalla Edttloa.1 

amPMat^FaruaaloctftiaaOawdaLattaaaaiila lB»«Ma.Sl «talk lMMVlaltva(pttal«lt» 
ia 4oabla colaaun, but vary claar trpaj* aawad <päk at M. lafc), SL - 




BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POCTIGAL WQRKSw LXte «4 Bi«il*. i^m ipsh. atsiu •A), 
alatb.».*!. Wt 

lM(f«ktatli.).dMh.ta.M. USt 



CICERO'S Un, FAMILIAR LETTERS^ ANO LETTERS TO ATTICU& 

bf Ml »»LBVoii, MaiMOTH« tmä HsaaaDS«, caiaplata Ib ona thiek v<ri. tojal tvo, portnit, 
||Nib.atl<.4i.Kclacfe,Ui. IMS 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. XdMIt •. •. Waubb. 6aiq»lata la t vaij tUek 
Tiri^ royal Svo (peb. at U. U.\t cloth, IS«, 
»rail« 



Tbto aoMprabaa^va valaaM aoMalaa * ttbcMy af tka paafkal Latfa 
filatad flroai ttaa baattaxta, vi»}— 



CafMlhM, VlrKU« Lacaa, talplda, Calpomliui 

TfHttlltts, Ovid, ParaltM, Statloa, 

Propartlaa» Boraca, Jvvaaal BilhM llalieM, 



TfHttlltts, Ovid, ParaltM, Statloa. Ainoaiua, 

Propartlaa» Boraca, Jvvaaal WHUmm llalieM, CJaadiaa. 

LaciaHaa, PbaBdroa, Martial, Valarlos naaeoa, 

DAMMII LEXICON QR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINOARICUM. Cu« DnrcAV, 
royal tto, Naw BdHlon, prfatad oa lloa uapcr (pub. at M. M.), clatb, U. U, \%tk 

^ An axcaMant »orfc ; tha nailto «f wlilcb ba*a haan oalvaiaaUf aakaowladgad by Waaair 
abaractan."-/>r. Mbt&iu 



DEMOSTHENES» tiaaa la t ad. by Lkav», tha tva *•!■. tvau aamplata ta i «aL thMi, kM«^ 

•umaly prlotad la doabla colomna. In pearl type, portrait (pub. at 5«.), cloth, ta. 

DONNEQAN'S GREEK ANO ENGLISH LEXICON, aalantad; «Itb aaamplaa» liiawl^ 
^iiniiiatad, Mivetad (ram tha ela««lc4l author«. Fourth aditiaa, coMldoiably eaian^Ml, cara- 
ftally re«U»d, and matarially improvad thfougtiont; thick 8vo (1752 pagca) (pata. «Ilfc St.), 
alotb, I/, u. IMS 

OAEUC-ENQUSH AND ENGLISH-GAELIC DICTIONARY, with Euiaplaa.rhMaea, 

and Btymolnnieal lUroarlu, hv two Member« of the Uightaad Society. Comptata fai I thick 
vol. Svo. New Kditioo, coDtafaOng mahy irora «onla Utaa tha 4to Sdltloa (pi^ at U. 1«.), 
aloth, 10«. id. IM( 

GRAGLIAS ITAUAN-ENOUSH AND ENQU8H-ITAUAN DICTIONARY, «itha 
c«»ni|>endtoua luilan Onunmar and Buppiementary Dktlonaiy of Naval Terau» Iftpo, roaa 
(pub. atlM.),4«. 6((. IIM 

HERMANNS MANUAL OT THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE,^ 
Biatorlcally eoaeldared, tranalalad from tha German. Svo (pub. at Ite. ), clotb, 10«. 6d. 

Orfnnl^ Tttlbo^$t ISM 
**Harmann'8 Manual of Oraak Aathittitlas Is «Mat fanporUnU"—nUr/w«/<*« £/M. qfCtMit,, 

vol. 1. p. 44S. 

"^5?S9iy.^T-*^^'*Y^ ^"JEV. H.)^GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON TO 
H KRI>1)0 1 U8, adapted to tha Tast of Oalsford and Baahr, and ail other EdtUons, Svo, elath 
(pub. atia«.y.s«. 

''^^^ÜIF'^I'^ CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature EdiUon, cmitatainR a full Ac*.sm& 
Mail the Proper Names menUoned in Ancient Aathois, and mucb uaefül InformaTion r«%,«t- 
zSJH^ i***^ andhablu of Hie Oreeks and Romans. New and cenipleie Edition, ale«antly 
printed in pearl type, in 1 very thick voL ISmo (pub. at T». 6d.), doth, 4«. sd. IS« 



^' y^^ .^^-^^ 
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LEE'S HEBREW QRAMMAR» ^^^«^ f^om the best Anthorities, radjtrinolpelly from 
Ofteatkl Sourcet, deelKoed for the use <ir Studcnta in the Univenitle«. Mew Edition, enriched 
wMh much ortghial matter. Sixth Thouund. Sro (pub. nt 12«. >, cloth, ». Lcmd. Jhmcmt, 1840 

LEE'S HEBREW, CHALDEE, AND ENOLtSH LEXICON. Comjrfted ttam the best 
Aothoritleii, Oriental and European, Jewish and Christian. inciadlnR BuxToar, TAn>OR, 
pAaKHVRST. and Obs ski vs; containing all the Words, with their hiOections, Idiomatic 
Usages, Jtc. lonnd In the Hebrew and Chaldec Text «f the Old Testament ; with numeroua 
corrections of former Lexicographers and Commentators, followed by an Enftlsh Index, in 1 
thick vol. «TO. Thhrd Thousand (pub. at IL St.), cloth, Ifit. JUnuien, 1M4 

LEVERETTS LATIN^ENGLtSH AND ENGLISH-LATIM LEXICON, oempUed from 
Wacciolati and Schklls«. Thick royal 8vo (pab. at 1^ lU. 6c/. ), cloth, U. 8*. 1M7 
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Cwn Indice amplisstano, 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at U. 19».), doth, it. 8s. Ojtford, 1841 

This is the best and most nseftil edition of Livy ever published in octavo, aad It is prefsmd 
is «U our univeraities and ciaseical sclwols. 

LtVY. Edited by P»xirDXTn.Li. Livll Hlstort« flbri qvinqve prioiM, «ith JBafflA Hetes, 
by FaxHDBvium. New Bdltion, l2mo, neatly boimd in reaa, 8a. 1848 



> the sane, Booka I to III, separately, cloth, Ss. Cd. 
Um aaiae, Beoka IV and V, ifloth,as. «Bk 



HEWMAN'S practical system of IIHETOftlC; «r, «le Mm^iIm aaid JMm of 
-S^le, with fixamples. Sbcth Edition, 18mo (pab. at s^ «d. >, doth, 4s. 184S 

NVEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME, epitomised (for the nse of colleges and schools), with 

Ohnmoleirical Tables and Appendix, hf TlutvfcU Twiss, B.C.Di ceaiplete tn 8 vols, boaad te 

1, 8*« iipiih.«t XL Is.), doth, Mk 8rf. 0«^rd, TUtofS, 1887 

**This edition by Mr. Twiss is a Tery valuable addition to claaaind learning, clearly «ad ably 

embodying aU the lateat efferta of the laborious Mlebohr.**— ii/«rwy Gmatitt, 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVCRSAI. HISTORY, trtm On 
earliest Period to the present Time; in «itlch all the graat Events, Chrll, Beligloas, Sdentifle, 
and Literary, of the various Natioi*« of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of the 
Beader In a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the sute of the whole Civilised World 
at any epoch, and at the same thne form a eonttnuons chain of History, with Oenealogical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz:— 1. Ancient Histonr. 
II. Middle Ages. III. Modern History. With a moat completa ladez to tjb» «ntin work, 
f»ae (pub. a» U. le*.), hai/howid morooeo, R U. 

The above Is also sold separately, aa follows :— 
THB MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 8 parts in 1, foil» (pnh. «t li. St. 6d.), 

KÖDERN RI8TC£T,«dio (pi*.«t lli.>,OTlMa, 8s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the LAVOBomnu. CompM« in 1 tfaidc vd. 8vo (p«k. «t Uk), 
doth, 7s. 8d. 

DAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the Use of Sehoola aad 
Itivate Studenta. Tranaiated and Rdlted by Dr. Luna». Poet8«o(i,«^.«ltffc.),«liith,4s.M. 

1841 

BITTER'S HISTORY OF ANC^NT PWIX>SOPHY, tHnriatedDroatlM 0«nMm.V 
A. J. W. Monaisov, BJL Trinity College, Cambridge. 4«ola.tve,«e« oompleied, with a 
Oeneral Index, oloth, lettered (pub. at U. 4f.), 8^. 8i. AC^M, 184« 

The Fomrth Volume nny be had separately. Cloth, t6f 

** An important work: ft «ajr be said (o have swperseded all tte pre v hw n histories of pUIo- 
sophy. and to have become the standard work on the suhiect. Mr. Johnson Is also exempt 
from me nsoal Csults of traaalatora."— QMarter^r Remem, 

SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBUES OF THE ATHENIANS 

translated from the Latin, with a complete Index, 8vo (pub. at 10«. 6d.), cloth, 5«. (kcmlt. 1838 

A book of the same school and character aa the woika of Hsxxm, Baxcax, 8ckx.b»xk, ftc 

ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
Caxy. 8ve (peb. at IS«.), deth, «s. Set. Ojtford, T*iboif$, 1841 

STUARTS HEBREW CHRC8TOMATHY. deriteaedaa an latndvctlen to a Come of 

Hebrew Stu^. Third Edltlen, 8vo (pab. at 14«.), doth, 9$. OcAenf, TWibeys, 1884 

ThU work, which was designed by iu learned author to flscilitatc the study of Hebrew, haa 

kad a ven- extensive sale in Ameilea. It forms a deshrable adjunct to aU ll ehs e a Oramman, 

«ad is suffldent to complete the system of inatriietien ha that langaage. 

TACITUS, CUM NOTIS BROTIERI, CURANTE A. J. VAUPY. Btttoavemaam 
Aypaadfaie. 4 vols. 8vo (pah. at U, I6i. ), cloth, l«. 6«. 

The aiost comi>lete Bdltlen. 

TACITUS» A NEW AND LITERAL TRAN6I A^ION. •v«II«>»-^M^i«!a£tl«*w- 
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TENNEMANN-S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, tnmlatodfr«« 
the Ocrman, bj the Rev. Artkve Joh xio«, M.A. Profenor of Aof lo-Saxon u the Unlvenltjr 
of Oxford. IP 1 thick eloceljr printed vol. Svo (pub. at I««.)» board«, 9*, Outfordj rcti6oy«, ItSS 
** A woffc ipfaleh marke out all tha ieadlnf epocha in phUoaophT, and girea mlonta chronolo- 
gical information concerning them, vlth biographical notieea or the foundera and foilowera of 
the principal eehools, ample texta of their worka, and an aeoount of tha principal editione. In 
a «ord, to the atudent of phlloaophy, I know of no work In BngUah Ukaur to prove half ao nM> 
All."— HaynMni, i» kk Trmtulatw» <tf 6oetke*t Fktut, 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, cum Qiua; aeead. Index 
coploaisalmaa. Completa In 1 thick vol. tvo (pub. at 16«.), doth, S«. Ulf 

TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS» fte the Use of Colieg« 
Stadenta. 8vo, cloth, 13«. 1M7 

VALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT. WITH ENQUSH NOTES, aeeompanied bv parallel 
paaaaget from the Claaaiea. fifth Edition, 3 vol«, tvo, witik 2 map« (p«ib. at 21, ), doui, \L it, 

1M7) 

VIRGIL EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. VhgUII Aaaia, enra EDWABD8,et aueeti- 
one« Vlrgllianae, or I^ote« and CUieetion«, adapted to the ndddle forms In Schoola, 2 vola. In 1, 



ISmo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6«. M.}, St. 
*»* Either the Text or Question« n 



majr be liad «epaiateljr (pub. at 9$. M. ), 1«. 6d. 



WILSON'S (JAMES. PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORYS COLLEGE) 
FRBNCH-BNOLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing fUll Expla- 
natlon«. Definitions, Svnonym«, Idiom«. .Prqverb«, Term« of Art um Science, and Rula of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Con piled from the Dletlonarlee of the Academy, BowrsK. 
Ckambavd, Oarxbk, Lavbavx, Daa CAUtiKiia« ana f ax«, JoHxaov and Wauux. I 
large clo«clj printed voL imperial Svo (pub. at 21, St.), cloth, U. w. M41 



XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aeeedit Index 

IPonsov and BLMSLBT'a Edition), 10 vola. Umo, handaomeljr printed in a large type, dona up 
BSvol«. (pub.at4<. IO•.),eloU^18•. IMl 

m The «ame, large paper, 10 rola. emwn tvo, dona up in I vola. elotti, U, Sc 



XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, traoslatad by Sfslkax and other«. Tbo oalyeoMpltto 
Xditloa, 1 thiek voL tvo, poxtzalt (pub. at u«.), doth, lOc 



iEtobefei anodes of ipictfon^ %i^t aflealrfng. 



AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Hlatorieal Bomaaee, lUnatnted by Gbobab 
CxoixaHAXK and Tovt Joxavnox. Medium tvo, fine Portrait, and 105 Steal and Wood 
Engraving«, gilt, cloth, «f. ua 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOTS, tranaUted by 
Maat Howitt. Second Edition, revised, } vol«, poet tvo (pub. at U. 1«.), doth, 7«. 6d. 114t 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORT OF EVERY day life. TraMlated by Maxt 
HowxTT. Third Edition, revised. S vola. poet tvo (pub. at itf.), cloth, 7«. Act. ItiS 

IRUIKSHANK ''AT HOME;" a New FkmUy Album of Endle«« Entertdnmcnt, eenaistlBS 
of a Serie« of Tale« and Sketche« bj the mo«t popular Author«, with numerou« clever ana 
humorou« Iliuitrations on Wood, by Cxuikshavk and Sbticoux. Also, CRUIKSHANK*8 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOiC OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fcllow«-S«rxou» 
and CxoxxaHAjrx. Together 4 vola. bound In t, fleap. tvo (pob. at 21, It».), doth, gilt, to«, td. 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 
A Fireside Storv. By Wiluam Howitt. Second Edition. S vol«, fcap. tvo, with 46 1110«* 
tration« on Wood (pub. at U».), doth, 7«. 6dL lt4s 



HOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS 1824 to lt40. Tran«! 
lated by Wiluam Howitt. Fcap. tvo, with Portrait (pub. at 6«.), cloth, St. fld. it4d 

riOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addre««ed to tha BnfUih, both 
Goer« abroad and SUyers at Home. 1 voL fieap. tvo (pub. at <•.), doth, t«. 6d. U4« 

JANE'S (EMMA) AUCE CUNNINQHAME, or, tho Christian a« Daughter, Sistar, Friend, 
and Win«. Poet tvo (pub. at it.), doth, 2«. td, lt4t 

JOE MILLER'S JEST-BOOK; being a Cdleetlon of the moot oxeenent Boa Mot«, Brilliant 
Jesu, and Striking Anecdotes in the snglikh Language. Complete la 1 thick and doaely bur 
degantly printed vol. fcap. Umo, Frontlapiece (pub. at 4«.), doth, t«. It40 

JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A Cottaetton of hamoroo« Thle« and 
Sketchea. s vola. poet fvo, with PlateSf ^ Osoxaa GftnuBAVX (pi^ at lis.), eloth 
■flt,tt. r- . '"^ litt 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAQENETS, m Hbtorleal Narratfv«. Dhwtnitiag tb« Public Errat«, 
and Domeatie and EceleaUstical Mannen of th« l&th and 18ui CcntuiWi. F«Ap. tvo» Third 
Edition ( pub. at 7«. W. )• cloth« 3«. Od. lU» 

LEVER'S ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Edited bjr Harrt Lorrbqouu CRvnuKASK's Vwm IUuatrat«4 Edttipa. 
Complete In I vol. 8vo ( pub. at U*. ), cloth, •». IMS 

LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Sntoa. STola.feap.tv«), 
Tocrth Edition, embelUihed with Woodcuta, bj Ujoitbt (pub. at lit.), elodi, <•. id. IMf 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Iriab Lift. Medium tvo. Third Edition, with M 
characterlatic Illustrationi on Steel (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 7$. id, IS49 

LOVER'S TBEASURE TROVE; OR L S. D. A Rmnaalle Irtrii Tale of the last Cen- 
tunr. MedKn 8vo. Second Edition, with 36 cbaraeteriatie DluatmtioM on Steel (pub. at 14t.)* 
eloth, 9a. liM 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, niuatrated by 46 lars« «ad «xouisiteljr beautiful 
Engraving* on Wood, after the masterly dealgna of Clarksov STAnruLS, &.A. 1 haadaoma 
vol. royaJ 8vo (pub. at 14f.), gilt cloth, 9«. lUO 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, 8To,wlth so most eplendld Iln« 
Engravings, after STAvriRLD, Engraved on Steel by Charlxs Hratu (originally pub. at 
II. 4«. ), gfit cloth, lOt. ed. 1S40 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. Byth« 
Author of "Gideon Ollea," ««Rojrston Gower," **Day la the Woodi,*' kckc, S vols in 1, 
•vo, with 34 clever lllui^atlons by Phiz < pub. at 13«. ), cloth, 6*. 6d. 1846 

* **Thls woik has a ton« and an Individuality which distinguish It flrom all others, and cannot 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustle lift more completelj 
under his control than any of bis piedeceasors."— i«A«iuaiuii. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE: complete in l vols. post 8vo, a SeriM of amal Tales 
and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful Woodcuto', gilt cloth, lOt. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Ilhistrated by At.FRn Cbowqvxxx. 3 voia. 
post 8vo, illustrationa by Lrrcb, Crüiksbaitk, Jte. (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7«. 6d. 184S 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series of Literary and Oraphle DtUaeatioBS of Frendi 
Character. By Julxs Javin, Balzac, Corxekiv, and other eelebrated Fkench Authors. 
1 large vol. royal 8vo, Illustrated by upwards of 330 humorous and extremely clever Wood 

RTv Engravlngsbydlstingulshed Artlsta(puh. atl/. 8«.), clothgUt, 10«. 1840 

Thi« book Is extremely clever, both in the letter-press and plates, and has liad aa t««»'i«tn tt 
run in France, greater even than the Pickwick Papers in this oountey. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK: OR, SKerCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BT THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY. Second Edition, 3 vols., poet tvo., fine portrait, 
cloth gilt, with new comic Ornaments (pulk at 18*.), 7«. id, IMS 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hsitdrix Coxsczxxcx. Square iSmo, 130 Wood 
Engravings (pub. at 6«.), cloth, 4*. Od, 

TROLLOPE'S (MRS.*) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONa 
I THE FACTORY BOY, medium 8vo, with 84 Steel Platee (pub. at 13«.), gilt cloth, 6«. Od. 1640 



TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS. A Tale of the Freaeat Day, madlum tfo, port, 
and 13 Steel Plates (pub. at 13s.), cloth gUt, 6f. 6d. 1844 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by Cruixshaitx, being the lanest collection of the 
best Songs In the English language (upwards of 5,000), 3 vols. 8vo. with 87 humorous En- 
gravings on Steel and Wood, by Osoror Crvzxohakk, «od 8 raMlalUoB Portnito (pub. a8 
\ If. 16«.), cloth, 13«. 6d. ' ^ 



^ubenfle anb lElttnentarp HooH^ iSjSimM%tit%f kt. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Illustrated by Figures selected fkun the woiks of the 
Old Masters, square 12mo. with 34 spirited Engravings after Bxrghxm, Rbmzravdt, Cirrr, 
Paul Pottrr, <tc. and with Initial letters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4*. 6«(.), 3e. 

18M 
' ■ the same, the plates coloured, gflt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7«. 6dL) it. 

CR ABB'S (REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all NaUons; especially for the 
Use of Schools and Young Peraons : with Questions for Examlnatioa onHhe Plan of Fihkock. • 
ISmo, with 30 pleasing lithographs (pub. at 3«. ), cloth, St. lUy , 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. lOmo, with ISO hnmorau fflnatratlons (nub. 
at 5«. J , cloth, gilt edges, 3«. td. Ig44 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Waflca la Snrfaff, Summer. Autumn.. 
tmj Winter, square Utoo, with 80 beautUUly executed Woodeats (pub. at 7t.6tf.). eloth. liltN 
edges, 4«. 6d. '1I45 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, eomnristait an improved edMon 
of Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners: and the Young Maa'a own Book; a' 
Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Imprevemaatt ad Moni DepoitHMn» a4B«k fVontlBpiece,, 
«loth^^t edges, St. U4S' 



so CATALOGUE OF HEW BOOKS 



EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES, kf WK^n ^«wabii. VBip. •«•, •pvarts tf m 
toaviiAil WaodMM (^b. «1 4«^, 0ilt elodi, gHt «iltcs, tf. tt.^ IIM 

GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR 4TORIES. tnusiaud from 



tbt 0«wuM of Okixm (eostalalar «> Falnr Tai««), post »vo, Baaiefou« Woodcut« b* OsoftoB 
CftoiKSMAVK (|i«li.«t>«. Stf.), cloth gUt I« ' ISM 

GOOD-NATURED BEAR, a story tor CbiiuioB of all Afe«, Iqr B. H. Bommm, Sqnantro, 
plat«« (pob. at S«. I clotli, a*., or wnh th« v*atM cokvrwl, u. ISg^ 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Sqnan ubd, plat«« (p«l».at«i.),elotk, 
••. W., or plato« colourad, t». td, IM^ 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, a N«« 8i«H«« of rrasmoDU of Voran« and 

Trawls, «eread Bdltio«, laao, doth, vlth the hack ««qr riehljr and «iiimii^iiilj gilt wftk 

. palch«otfcd««k««(pi*.«tlMO>'»>«dL -rr- »w^v • ^^^ 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY, Bdlted hj Wiuiav Hasiitt. Unlfonnly Minted la S vols. plat«a 
(puh. at Ifih M.),cloth, lOt. «d., or ««pantely, vts:>-Orphaa of Waiarloo, U. id, Holhr 
Offai««,SiyM. Lot«BdaoriUiboaahl,aiidFhhr7Tldoa,aa.M. ISM 

HOWITTS (WILUAM) JACK OF THE MILL. S «ok. um Cp«k. at li«.), «Mh fOt. 

7«. 6d. ISM 

HOWITTS (MARY) CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, eMnmnili called 
** Otto Spcekter'i Fftble Book :" tianalated late EiurlM V«r«e, wtth Fieaeh aad Oennas 
Tenca opposite, fomlna a Trteiott, aquai« Umo, wiih IM laifa Wood Sapavliiga (pub. at 
M«. 6d.), extra Tuikey cloth, «ilt edpes. te. I84S 

Thislion«ortheaio«t«letii]it)a««iiUebooki«T«r pvodveed, aai baa th« aovelly of beliig la 
three laairaair««. 



LAMBS TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, derfpiedprlnolp«Ilyftirthe»eorTomc] 

(written by Mi«s and CHAHLBa Lamb), Sixth BcUtlon, embellidied «1th 10 laife and lieenMIU 
WoodeiU Engravlnga, from deslfms by Habtbt, feap. 8vo (pab. at 7«. fld.), clotli «III, fta. 184S 
** One of tiie most useful and «greeable companions to the anderstanding of Shakspeare which 
have been pradvccd. Th« yonthful reader who is about to laete the cbami of o«r great Bard, 
is strongly rseemaMBded to prepare himseir hj first reading the«« olepHt talaa."— Quertter^f 
jervino. 

U E. L TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY UPE. A8erle«oflUeaaddre««edto 
Young People. By L. B. L. (Mias Labsov). Fourth Xdltlni, Heap, tro^ «Hh a heautlAal 
Portrait Bngraved on Steel (pvb. at fta.), gilt cloth. Is. IMC 

lOUOON'S (MRSJ ENTCRTAININQ NATURALIST; Mat papnlar 1>eecri»Hons, 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than MO Animals, comprehending all ttte ttuadrapeds, Bfrda, 
flsbee, Beptilea, Inaeeta, Jte. of which a koowledfre is indispensable la Polite Bdueatlen: 
Illustrated lijr upwards of soo hensilAal Woodcuta, by Bbwick, Baatbt, Whimtb«, and 
others, poet tvo, gOt cl<Mi, 7«. M . 1860 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, the letter. 

Srese bt the Aev. Hobakt Cavkteb, («o, lH extremely beantlftil Wood Engravings bv tti« 
rst Artists (Including reduced copies or Mabtib'i celebrated Pieturea, Belsoatsar's Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nlne«eh, *«.f,«le«h ■U^ «HI edge^ redncad la Ift. Whole hound nior. 
richly gUt, gilt edges. It«. UM 

A most elegant preeent to young people. 

PARLErS (PETER) WONDERS OF HISTORY. B<«ni UMs awMnva Woodcuts 
(puh. at C«. ), cloth, gilt edges, 8«. Od. I84S 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND; fltoriee of Camps and Battlcnelds, 
Wan, and Victories (modemlced from Holibshbd, Fkoibsart, and the other Chroniclers), 
t vols. In 1, square 12mo. (Parley sice.) Fourth Edition, conuderably Improved, completed 
to the preeent time, «mbelUshed with 16 exceedingly beantUU Wood Eagravtaigs (pub. at »■.), 
cloth gilt, gilt cdgee, 8f . 18M 

This beautiful volnme haa «njoyed a large share ofsoce«««, aad daaervedly. 



ROBIN HOOD AMD HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By STB»MBir Psacr, 8q«ar»«Mno, 
8 Illustrations by OiLaaBT (pub. at 8«.), cloth, 8«. id., or with coloured Plates, it. IM« 

STRICKLANirS (Ml^ JANE) EDWARD EVELYN, a Tale of the Rebellion ofirw; to 
which U added •< Ae Peaaaat'a Tale,*' by JarFBara TATMa, ftap. tvoi 1 flaa Plaloi (pah. «k 
ie.) cloth gil^ la. «d. ^ '^ «49 

TONKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGUSH POETRY, aelected for the Use of Tooth, and 
deslaned to Ineideate nc Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
royal Inno, very elegaaUy printed» with a beaatlfU Fmntlapieea after Haatsv, «lagaatgOt 
edges, 3«. «d. 1847 

WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIROS), a Series of 
Bongs and Poems for Tf-nuag People, contributed by Barbt Cobbwall, WoBDawoBTH,. 

MOOBB, COUIMDOB, CüJSrBBU., JOABMA BaULIX, ElIBA CoOK, MaBT HoWITT, MRS. 

S"*V»"' "*;«•» Chablottb Smith, ftc. fcap. svo, veiy prettfly printed, wtth 18 beautiftal 
Wood Engravings (pub. at Sf. 6d.), cloth, gilt edges, Sf. •- ' «- ^^^ 

^^yi*?.? P""^* HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, In a Series of 
7amiliar Conversations on the most Intereating productions of Natur« and Art, and on other 
Instructive Topics of PoUte Education. By a Ud> (Mns. PAUJasa, the Sister of Gaviate 
"»^T *''» * ***i* •*!*• •'*' Woodcuts (puh. at lü. ), cloib gilt, 6f. im« 

_ Jbu Is a ver)- clever and laatruetlve boolc, adapted to tbt caiMcltiiB «I raVM nacmla aa tha 
»ka er the CMversatlona oa Chemlatry, Mlnerafogy, BotatyVGr. '^'^ '"•^ •* "* 
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0l\x%k anDr jnuslcal ^orlts* 



THE MUSICAL UBff AftY. A Sdwtloii of the bwt itool mA iMmmmM Mwie, bolk 
Xnriiah and Poreijrn. Edltsd bj W. Atktoh, Eaa. of the Op«» Moom» • vola. folio, eon- 
prehendfng m -re than 400 plecM of Muile, beMiÜfully printed with tm*>I'Iit typw ({W. «t 
4^ 4*. U Mwed, W. 11«. M. 
Tbo Voeal and Iiwtrumental WMJ %• iMd wimat«^ M^tai ^^fotu lie 



MUSICAL CABINET AND HAJtMONtSTT. A GollMtlMi of CIsmImI and Pomdw TomI 
and iMtrumental Musk: eompriiijiii Selactlona flrom the beat produetloni of all the Graat 
Maaten; EnKllah. Scotch, and Irlab Melodie«; witb maay of the National Alra of othäff 
Countrle«, emnracug Oveiturea, Marehea, Roadoa, ftuadrlllea. Waltaes, and Oallopadea; aia« 
jfadrivala, Dueta, and Oleea ; the whole adapted rtther for the Volee, the Piano-forte, th« 
Harp, or the Orican; with Pieces occaatonaily for the Plate and Oultar, under the supotia- 
tendenee of an eminent Professor. 4 vols, small folio, eomifrehendlns more than SM jphwaa of 
Music, beautifolly printed with metallic types (pub. at 7L St.), sewed, !«•. 

The great sale of the Musical Library, In consequence of its extremely low price, baa tndnoed 
ttie Advertiser to adopt the same plan of selling the present capital sclectfon. As the oontentn 
are quite different from the Musical Library, and Um Intrlnaift iMdi of tha ■election la eqan!« 
the work will no doubt DMOt with almllnr sueceaa. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a CollocHon of si« Modnn 8ongnJhigt% Qltm, ft«, by tha moat ealebnM 
Composers of the present day, adapted for tho Voice, Flute, or VIoHn (edttad by John Parry), 
$ vols, in 1, Svo, with a beautirullf engiaved Title, and n very richly tUumtaätod Fronttopleon 
(pub. at IL U.), cloth |rtlt, 10«. 6ilL U41 

The above capital eolleetloa eontalna a gsagtnm^ber oTthe h«M; opRjcrliht plaeaa» fnelndlng 
•ome of the noat popular aoBfa oT Bnhan, Bishop, As. It fom» • aum nt twrtt w voliun«. 



iVtttiitfnt. Sburotrg, £tit«ts«s, Cittmtetts, 

BARTON AND CASTLED BRITISH FLORA MEDICA: Ot^HUkory ofttas Ms«etaMl 
Planta of Or«kt Britain, 2 vol«. Svo, upwafda of MO finely eolotifwi Ogorea of Plnnta (pub. at 
iL U. ), cloth, II. 16«. ISAI 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valuable work, neeaaaary to every medical practitlonec. 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DEUNEATIONS Of CUTANEOUS 04SEASESw 

4to, containing 73 Plates, heautifolly and very accurately coloured under the supeilBtendenco 
of an eminent Professional Gentleman (Dr. Carswbll), (pub. at \2L 13«.), half bound mor. 
U.U, IM* 

•'Dr. Bateman's «aloahlo werit baa done mora to extend thn kaowisdgo i ' 
than any other that haa evor appeared."— i>r. A. T. Tkomp$qm. 



BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by BinKnn(DsMonMvatars»Otty*s Hospital), 

thick l2mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 10«. id.), S«. M. M4A 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, eompriainc a Cempleta View of the 

f resent state of the Sclenee. 4th Edklon, revised and conscted thionghont, tvo (Mlpages). 
pub. at \L ), cloth, 8«. IBM 

BURNS'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY, iMithnnd host •dltioa,.tUek svo, doth lattwrwt, 
(pub. at 16«.), SB. 

CELSUS DE MEDICINA, Edited bv E. Millioa«, M.D. enm Indie« coplosUiimo «x edit. 
Tanra. Ililck Hvo, Prontlsplece (pub. at 16«.), cloth, «s. ISSt 

This 1* the very best edition of Celsns. It contains critical and modlonl notes, applicable to 



the practice of th'b country : a pamilel Table of ancient and modem Medical terms, svnonymea, 
weights, measures, &c. and, Indeed, »verything which can he useful to the Medical Student; 
together with a slmrularly extensive Iudex. 

HOPE'S MORBID ANATOMY, royal tvo, with 48 highly flnUhed coloured Plates, contain- 
ing 360 sccuista DeUneatiMU of Caaos in ov^ry known variety of Disease (pub. at ft(. 4«.), 
cleth,SI.Sfc 1134 

LAWRENCES LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTOAT OP MAN. New Edition, post Svo, with» 
Froiitisplrce of Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 13 Plutes, cloth, 4«. 

LAWRENCE ON.) ON THE DISEASES OP THE EYE. Thlid Edition, rsviaed and 
enlarged. 8vo (830 closely printed pages), (pub. at W. 4«.), cloth, lOi. 6d. 1844 

LEY'S (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP, Svo, 4 Plates (pub. at 1&«.), cloth. S«.6d. ItaC 

LIFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, interspersed with Ms Sketehee of DUanguhbed Ch«. 
racters, |>y Braksby Cooper. 3 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, after Sir lliomas Lawrence 
(pub. at II. It.l, cloth. 10«. 6d. 184S 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKETBOOIC tkick ny»! Mm («oh. at Ui.), hH hd.^ 



